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LAST BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION OF COMPOSITOR RIGGS. 


HERE were very few days in the 
year on which Compositor Riggs 
was not mildly intoxicated. There 
were, in fact, much as I regret to say 
it, a large proportion on which he 
was very much intoxicated; but the 
one day of all days on which he had 
not drawn a sober breath for so many 
years he could not remember himself 
in any other condition, the day on 
which he was usually sure to be in a 
state of abusive familiarity by 11 o’clock, fighting 
mad by 1, and hopelessly inebriate by 3 -— that day 
was the anniversary of his birth, the eighteenth 
day of the month of October. 

These statements may be written with truth 
now, however, only in the past tense. A good 
many eighteenths of October have come and gone 
‘in late years, and each have found the Compositor 
Riggs of the present anything but the Compositor 
Riggs of other and more hilarious days. And it is 
of the last day of these other days that I propose 
to tell. 

Compositor Riggs had certainly struck a run of 
hard luck. He had ‘‘showed up” at every newspa- 
per office in the city for a week, and not a man 
could he find willing to give him a “‘lift.” He had 
had little to eat, had slept most of the nights in 
hallways or store boxes, and, what seemed infinitely 
worse, could not get even ‘‘a single, solitary 
drink.” The eighteenth of October was near at 
hand. He could not bear to think of breaking a 
custom established by so many years of strict 
observance, and remembrances of glorious states of 
inebriety into which he had been able to get himself 
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on certain memorable recurrences of his natal day, 
coming to him now in his hour of need, fairly made 
him weep. 

A canvass of possible opportunities of ‘‘ raising 
the wind” offered but little hope. There was one 
large book and job office in which he knew most of 
the employes, but he owed nearly all of them some- 
thing now, and would not dare present himself in 
quest of more. He bitterly said to himself that in 
his case knowing and owing were synonymous 
terms. There was Billy O’Brien, his best friend, 
an ex-printer who had inherited a few hundred 
and had bought a saloon on Park Row. Billy had 
enough good liquor on hand to fill a bath tub or a 
row boat, or a whole ship, for that matter, and the 
day before he had refused to give him even a drink ! 
Billy had about lost respect for him, anyhow, but 
he knew that if affairs came to a crisis Billy could 
be depended upon for aid. He therefore resolved 
to bring about a crisis. 

Procuring a postal card, he wrote a touching 
epistle to himself, purporting to come from a friend 
who had just arrived from Albany, in which he 
said Compositor Riggs’ father was lying at death’s 
door in that city, and had sent for his only son. 
He addressed it to himself in care of Billy O’Brien’s 
saloon. 

The next day he went briskly in. ‘Well, 
Billy,” he said, ‘‘this is my birthday, you know, 
and I guess you won’t refuse me a drink today, will 
you?” 

‘* Yes, I will refuse you,” said Billy, with a sober 
face. ‘‘ Read that.” 

Compositor Riggs took the card, and his face 
grew sad as he read it. When he had finished he 
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laid his head down on the bar, shed a tear on a dry 
spot where it would show to good advantage, and 
turned without a word to walk out the door. 

‘*Here! come back here,” shouted Billy. ‘‘ Where 
are you going ?” 

‘*Going ?” replied Riggs, in a half-dazed way. 
‘Going? I can’t go any place. I haven’t got a 
cent.” 

‘Yes, you can,” said Billy. 
take the first train to Albany.” 

Compositor Riggs came back to the bar, placed 
his elbow on the edge and his foot on the railing 
beneath, and looked firmly at his friend. ‘‘ No, 
Billy,” he said. ‘‘No. It cuts me to the heart to 
refuse you, but I cannot take your money. I owe 
you too much already. I will go to Albany, but I 
will walk.” 

Then Billy O’Brien got mad. He 
danced around and swore and called 
Compositor Riggs all sorts of names, 
and finally, to appease the wrath of 
his friend, that worthy gentleman 
reluctantly accepted the $10 and with- 
drew. 

Two hours later an amiable gen- 
tleman of uncertain gait wandered 
around among his friends in the book 
and job office before mentioned. He 
told them it was his birthday and he 
was having a good time and hoped 
they could say the same. The fore- 
man hailed him soon and said, ‘‘ See 
here, Riggs, if you want to stay in 
this office you will have to work.” He 
said all right, he’d work, and was 
given a stick and case. He set up a 
line and pied it, and set it up and pied 
it again. The foreman came around 
half an hour afterward and saw that 
he had just six lines in his stick. ‘‘Is 
that all you’ve set?” he asked. 
‘*’Thass all,” said Riggs, ‘‘thass all, 
but its d—— clean.” He was told he 
could be excused for the rest of the 
day, and he went out. 

He came back late in the after- 
noon with his pockets empty but other- 
wise filled to the limit. He hadn’t 
had a drink for an hour, he said, and 
he wanted one bad. Somebody brought 
him a tin dipper filled with water, but 
he resented it as an insult and roundly 
swore at the joker. One of the office 
boys put some glue into a half-filled 
can of old printing ink and attached it 
to his coat tail. A live coal dropped 
into the can brought forth a frightful 
odor and he was induced to go with it 
out into the open air. He was willing 
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to go, for he looked around as he went out and 
remarked that they ‘‘must have something dead 
in here.” As a parting token of regard a large 
placard intended for railway freight cars was fas- 
tened to his back, bearing the words ‘‘BAD ORDER.” 

Compositor Riggs’ nerves were certainly un- 
strung. He meandered down William street and 
up Frankfort, and as he looked across City Hall 
Park at a building being brilliantly lighted up as 
the day grew dusk, it came across him that the 
building was on fire and he felt impelled to rush 
across and sound the alarm. A street car clat- 
tered past and he was sure the horses were run- 
ning away. A gang of street urchins hooting and 
howling behind him aggravated his distraught con- 
dition and he turned every few steps and shook his 
fist at them, At the curbstone in front of the 
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Times building, an indulgent policeman relieved 
him of his decorations and advised him to go home. 
He said he would go where he pleased, and ambled 
on down Park Row. Men and women seemed to be 
wrangling and fighting on every hand, horses were 
running away, buildings were falling down, and the 
marvel of it all was that he escaped unhurt. He 
came presently to Ann street and Broadway and 
had a great deal of difficulty in getting across. A 
sympathetic bystander, after observing his efforts 
for some minutes, finally gave him a hand. 

Finding himself soon on Fulton street, along- 
side the fence surrounding St. Paul’s churchyard, 
it possessed him to know the time of 
day. ‘The only clock in sight was that 
on the steeple above him and he nearly 
toppled over in an effort to get a look 
at it. He went to the fence, got a good 
grip on it with both hands, and then 
bent away back and looked up. “A 
quarter to six —well, that ain’t so bad.” 
As he straightened up his eye ran 
down the steeple to the church building 
and then to the churchyard itself, where 
the solemn face of a weather - beaten 
tombstone immediately confronted him. 
His eye rested idly, stupidly upon it. 
‘Caroline Simpson”— suddenly he 
straightened up, his grip on the fence 
tightened —‘‘ what — what was that — 
‘Died October 18th, 1854’—that’s my 
birthday — it’s today.” He loosened 
his grip on the fence and staggered 
across the street to the building oppo- 
site. He hurried around the corner 
onto Broadway and down toward the 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DRESSING THE BACKS OF ELECTROTYPES,. 
BY F. J. HENRY. 
N electrotype plate may be perfect when it 
leaves the foundry black room —as our Eng- 
lish cousins call it—and yet be spoiled in the fin- 
ishing room, by being battered, by having some of 
the letters or edges of cuts trimmed away, or by 
being improperly dressed on the back. It is almost 
essential that the back of a plate shall be smooth 
and free from irregularities ; any bits of metal or 
roughness of the back will make its presence known 
on the printed page. ‘The majority of finishers do 








Battery like a man pursued and did not 
stop until he found himself, some min- 
utes later, in Battery Park. 

He was almost sober now, but trem- 
bling all over. The breeze coming up the bay 
revived him somewhat and he sat down on a park 
bench. He knew it was a foolish fancy, but it 
brought with it a dread of which he could not rid 
himself. He was weak, nervous, frightened, and 
when he went up town again, as he did after a 
time, he made a wide detour to avoid St. Paul’s 
churchyard. 

When Compositor Riggs got back to Printing 
House Square there remained about four hours of 
October 18. He was given a chance to go to work, 
but was in too shaky a condition to set type and 
had to give up the attempt. Then he paced up 
and down Broadway until midnight, and when that 
hour came, with a great feeling of relief he curled 
up on a bench in Union Square and slept fitfully 
until morning. 

Such is the history of the last birthday celebra- 
tion of Compositor Riggs. 


CLASS IN ILLUSTRATION, CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE. 
Subject: “ Twilight.”— Clara L. Powers. 


not seem to have a due appreciation of the impor- 
tance of this fact and permit plates to leave their 
hands without even looking to see whether the 
backs are clean. The defects first named can read- 
ily be detected by the workman who inspects the 
plate, but the last defect is one that is very likely to 
pass unobserved. It is not infrequent that a plate 
is a thickness of paper, say three-thousandths of 
an inch, thinner on one side or end than on the ° 
other side or end and the fact not be ascertained 
until it is put to press. Half that variation in 
thickness will, on fine work, cause a printer to 
spend much time in making a form ready, increas- 
ing the cost of printing to the amount of the value 
of the workman’s time and diminishing the earn- 
ings of the press. If there is one thing about 
which a printer is more sensitive than any other, it 
is that presses shall be kept moving. A press does 
not, while standing, add anything to the printer’s 
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bank account, so naturally they have a preference 
for work from foundries which produce plates of 
reasonably even surface and uniform thickness. 
In Europe, until quite recently, the universal 
practice in dressing the back of a plate was to 
fasten it, by clamps, to the face plate of a lathe, 
and shave it by means of a turning tool, secured in 
a suitable holder which by means of a screw can be 
moved parallel to the face plate, from which it is 
adjustable as to distance. By revolving the face 
plate, adjusting the tool and feeding it to or 
from the center, the superfluous metal will be 
removed, leaving the plate true on the back. The 
principal objection to this way of doing the work 
is that, unless the face of the plate shall have 
been made perfectly true before putting it on 
the lathe— almost an impossibility —the finished 
plate will be uneven. In this country, plates are 
planed on the back to reduce them to nearly a fin- 
ished thickness, leaving about six-thousandths more 
of metal to be removed, which is done on a machine 
furnished with a straight knife which is secured in 
position with the edge parallel with the iron bed or 
table on which the plates are laid, generally one, 
but sometimes more, at a time, and at a distance 
from the table equal to the thickness of the finished 
plate plus the thickness of whatever may be used — 
pressboard or paper — to protect the face of plates 
from injury by contact with the iron table. By 
suitable means the knife is passed over the plate 
and the necessary amount of metal shaved away. 
Formerly, the machines for planing plates were so 
inaccurate that it was necessary to take off several 
shavings with the straight knife in order to make a 
plate true. It was then necessary to put a number 
of papers under the plate while being shaved; 
after being in use for a short time the papers 
would become worn and uneven, and plates shaved 
on such papers would be uneven. Uneven plates 
will, of course, be produced if the shaving machine 
is not true. On machines of the style generally 
used, the bearing surfaces are too small for the 
service required and the construction is such that 
after a short time, by wear of the parts, plates will 
be shaved thicker at the end next the headblock, 
where the knife leaves the plate, than at the part 
where the knife starts on. I have known instances 
of there being as much as five-thousandths of an 
inch variation in thickness between the head and 
foot of a plate. On some machines there is not 
sufficient care in construction to have the knife flat 
and true on the front and back and the two sur- 
faces parallel. Also, to have the surface of the 
head —against which the knife is bolted —straight. 
A knife’ may be ground straight and be true before 
being made fast to the machine, but it will not be 
possible to adjust it to an untrue head without caus- 
ing the knife to be sprung and consequently not 
shave true. The most successful effort to secure the 
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even shaving of plates is in the construction of a ma 
chine with a stationary part to which the knife is 
secured, and a moving table on which the plate to be 
shaved is laid; the headblock, against which the plate 
is placed, is located at about one-third the length of 
the table from one end. Almost the entire under 
side of the table—except space for a rack for 
actuating it —is utilized for bearing surface, assur- 
ing long and accurate service. Another cause of 
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unevenness of plates is the wear of the knife. 
Workmen are very much inclined to use the center 
of the knife, which in a short time becomes worn 
away to quite an appreciable extent, and, of course, 
the result is that plates are shaved a corresponding 
amount thicker than intended. Shaving machines 
should be examined every week and any defects in 
working corrected at once. Every establishment 
should possess a micrometer by which to test the 
thickness and evenness of plates, and the instru- 
ment should be frequently used. A knife that is 
properly made can be sharpened very easily, and it 
being a matter of so great importance that it be 
kept in proper condition, nothing should be per- 
mitted to interfere with the performance of that 
duty. Where this is the practice, printers have no 
occasion to complain that some sheets of plates are 
thicker than others. It is conducive to accuracy to 
make up book plates into sheets and shave that 
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number at a time; not a few plates each day — 
there may be some change in the condition of the 
machine or texture of the metal from day to day 
that will cause plates to vary in thickness. Fur- 
ther, take only light cuts. A heavy cut will distort 
a plate, draw it out of shape and may cause it-to be 
broken in the operation. In preparing plates for 
shaving, the ordinary book thickness, the workman 
should be careful to have them lay nearly flat, just 
a little concave, so when laid on the machine they 
will bear at each corner and clear the table about 
the thickness of a card in the center. As stated, 
heavy cuts should not be taken; the knife is liable 
to “dig” into the plate; whereas with a light cut 
the knife, in passing over, will force the plate down 
to the table and oftentimes take out small irregu- 
larities of surface. In many instances the opera- 
tion of straightening could be performed to advan- 
tage by merely taking several light cuts on the 
shaving machine. Type high or other thick plates 
are too rigid to be straightened in this way. 
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FASTENING ORIGINALS IN ELECTROPLATES,. 


BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 


ECENTLY an interesting correspondent sent 
me a carefully marked copy of a well-known 
educational monthly magazine. The marks had 
special reference to the make-ready of the literary, 
pictorial and advertising portions of the work, 
regarding which he writes: ‘‘Note if all the 
work on these pages seems to be up to the stand- 
ard, considering stock, ink, etc., used.” To which 
I must add that the work does the gentleman much 
credit. But my attention has also been called 
to a very important matter, by reason of several 
marked parts of this magazine, and the interline- 
ations attached to them, such as: ‘‘ Original cuts 
soldered in where marked, but they nearly all 
break loose from the electrotype plates, whether 
the originals are half an inch in size or larger”; 
and, again, ‘‘This is from an electro; note how 
dark the vignetting is to the subject; it is not 
clear.” Regarding these defects he has sent the 
following communication, and as it may prove 
interesting, and the reply to the same instructive, 
it is subjoined. 

1. Is it possible, in your opinion, to print half-tone illus- 
trations which are simply ‘‘tacked’’ with solder at the top, 
bottom and sides (as you may see on pages sent) on the size 
of plates shown, when you have to underlay sufficiently to 
level all up distinctly for overlays ? 

2. Electrotyper claims we don’t know how to work cuts 
as a reason for the originals breaking out while working on 
the press, when soldered in as I have described. Do you 
observe anything wrong with the overlaying and make- 
ready in general, as all these details are done by modern 
methods of tracing and carefully cut three-ply overlays, 
some requiring four-ply, as per conditions, etc., with grade 
of paper adapted to solids, shades, etc.? All underlays are 
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carefully made so as not to overstrain plates, and particu- 
larly the parts patched inside of lines, and thereby dis- 
tribute the pressure equally and level; but with all of this 
precaution cuts so soldered into the electrotype plates break 
out by reason of the imperfect manner of soldering-in, as 
shown. 

3. I make the claim that all cuts of originals should be 
soldered all around, from back of plate, to prevent spring- 
ing or loosening when printing ; because all plates have to 
be sprung sufficiently, whether fastened or mounted on 
wooden or metal bases, to be leveled up properly, and thus 
touch ink rollers in concert, before overlays are put on the 
cylinder. Again, I believe that all cuts should be fastened 
solidly and strongly in place to stand the strain of pressure 
necessary to do good work where careful and skillful over- 
laying has been done; and this applies to all work of any 
magnitude. 

4. What is the weight or strain, per square inch, on cut 
forms — say, a sixteen-page form like sample, with eighteen 
such cuts as appears in these pages, when made ready with 
overlays for running ? 

5. Does a majority of the magazines today, such as ours, 
electrotype type and cuts for fine work; and is Harper’s 
Weekly electrotyped and printed from originals (I mean the 
engravings) on solid metal bases or wooden blocks? What 
is the best method, in your opinion, of making electrotype 
half-tones so as not to blacken or “‘ black-line’’ vignettes on 
bust photos? I am told that the reason why originals are 
soldered into plates is to overcome the black skies and “‘ out- 
lined ’’ vignettes which are as a result of the electrotype 
process.—J. H. L., Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

To the first question propounded, the answer is 
this: That it is possible to do many problematical 
things on a printing press, but it is not advisable 
nor expedient that partly soldered-in originals 
should be employed to do fine work with, nor is 
it safe to go to press with plates so made up. To 
begin with, the electrotyper who would turn ina 
lot of magazine plates with originals of half-tone 
engravings— whether made on zinc or copper — 
only barely soldered in, should be considered an 
incompetent and dangerous workman. I am aware 
of the fact that for short editions this kind of 
soldering-in ‘‘ goes” with some people; but, at 
best, it must be considered unsafe, more especially 
if inequalities exist in the thickness of the metal of 
the originals and the electrotypes. As the corre- 
spondent says, there is considerable spring to the 
inserted plates, and this spring manifests itself on 
the sides, top, bottom and corners of the half-tone 
plates which are not held down by solder. 

In regard to the second question, let me say 
that the electrotyper’s claim that pressmen don’t 
know how to print cuts, when they find fault with 
imperfect plates, is an old subterfuge for bad 
work; and it is probable that we shall have the 
same old chestnut fired at us until the electrotyper 
begins to exert as much skill in his line of work 
as do the large majority of intelligent pressmen. 
The fact that the work done on the magazine was 
above the average, and that the soldered-in plates 
broke away from the several fastened points should 
be sufficient reason for the originals being thor- 
oughly and skillfully soldered all around. As 











already stated, there is considerable spring to 
plates which have feebly inserted originals, and 
wherever this spring is allowed to predominate 
after the form has been leveled up for the make- 
ready, there will the finer portions of the page 
wear thick in impression and damage the plate. 
Too many beautiful half-tone plates are ruined by 
such careless methods of workmanship. 

The claim made in the third query is correct. 
If it were not so, then the skill, training and pro- 
duction of the pressman would be valueless; and 
instead of the wonderfully beautiful 
creations — the work of his hands and 
intellect which adorn the libraries 
and high places in art, we should sim- 
ply be plodding on in the old, old 
ways. It is really necessary that all 
piecing-in on electretype plates be done 
strongly, solidly and evenly in order 
to safely stand the extra pressure of 
the cut-out overlays as the bed and cyl- 
inder meet these. Besides, if we have 
a springy soldered-in original we must 
necessarily expect a slurred and dulled 
print and a short-lived engraved plate. 
These imperfections of print and plate 
begin slowly but continue surely as the 
edition progresses, and by the time the 
end is reached the face of both orig- 
inal and electro will appear as if it had 
been made to do double duty. 

Regarding the fourth and fifth in- 
terrogatories, I am at a loss now to 
give the actual weight or pressure to 
the square inch on cut forms such as 
the correspondent alludes to; nor do 
I know that such information would be 
of any practical assistance to him or 
others. So small a part of the cylin- 
der of a press bears on the form at any 
point of impression that it is not a 
question of weight but one of equal 
and sufficient pressure to get the best 
results from the make-ready. As the 
peripheries of press cylinders differ, 
so also does the amount of impression. 
A rigid cylinder will immediately re- 
spond to the slightest increase placed 
on the make-ready, while a weaker one will need 
stronger addition. 

The majority of monthly magazines are printed 
from electrotype plates, the publishers of most of 
these having experts to pass upon the merit of the 
electrotype plates sent them for printing. Only 
the best work is accepted; and as many as ten 
and twelve sets of electros are taken from each 
page. The uniformity of make-ready and results 
obtained, for many of the large monthlies have 
dozens of presses running on duplicate forms, is 
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proof of the possibility that good electrotypes can 
be obtained where the demand is made and con- 
stant scrutiny is also exercised. 

The ‘ black-line” which appears in the vignet- 
ting around portraits, etc., in half-tone plates 
occurs by reason of the plate being too thick or 
the originals standing too high in the type form. 
Sometimes the half-tone is not set solidly on the 
blocking; and at times, when the original is 
soldered into the electrotyped plate, the edges have 
not been pressed down sufficiently on the finishing 
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table while being soldered. Where practicable, 
electros with half-tone cuts should be shaved a 
trifle thinner than usual, to admit of some under- 
lay to the strong portions of the engraving, and 
thereby permit of a much weaker impression on 
the very fine tonings — inside and outside— in this 
way enabling the pressman to do justice to the 
entire form. 





EXPERIENCE has convinced many that it is more profit- 
able to be an employe of a good employer than a poor em- 
ployer of good employes.— S. O. £. &. 
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“FORCE, AND NOT RIGHT.” 
HE INLAND PRINTER has invariably urged 
rational measures in the event of labor dis- 
putes, and so far as known the trend of popular 
feeling is in favor of plans to avert all kinds of 
industrial disturbance. For some time past the 
Chicago Typographical Union has been involved in 
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trouble with a firm of printers and publishers, and 
many conflicting stories are told. As a result of 
the dispute many cases of personal assault have 
occurred on the part of irresponsible persons, 
according to the claims of the typographical union 
officials. The charge of connivance is made against 
the union, and while the interests of trades union- 
ism demand that the culpability of those responsible 
for the outrages should be rightly placed, the strik- 
ers claim they cannot be expected to show any very 
great amount of sympathy for the men who have 
taken their positions with a full knowledge of the 
circumstances and likelihood of earning the resent- 
ment of over-ardent unionists. After all is said 
and done, it seems that some trade unionists believe 
that the attitude of employer and employe is either 
that of an armed truce or an active war, and speak- 
ing of war, at Belfast, last October, Lord Dufferin, 
in a speech, said: ‘‘In spite of Christianity, civili- 
zation ; in spite of humanitarian philosophers, the 
triumphs of scientific knowledge; in spite of the 
lessons of history and the bitter experiences of the 
more recent past, force, and not right, is still the 
dominant factor in human affairs, and no nation’s 
independence or possessions are safe for a moment 
unless she can guard them with her own right 
hand.” 

While the trade unionist declares in Scripture 
phrase that the laborer is worthy of his hire — the 
so-called ‘‘ free worker” claims permission to work 
how, where and when he chooses, without let or 
hindrance so long as he keeps the law of the land. 
The employer claims that he has a right to conduct 
his own business in his own way, and the offer of a 
certain wage is made to be accepted or declined by 
workmen at their discretion, but that those who 
refuse must not be permitted to interfere with 
those who accept. 

Again, in their turn the unionists claim that 
in industrial matters as well as in the body politic 
the liberty of the individual must be surrendered 
to the general welfare. ‘That the ‘‘ free worker” 
is not so from principle, but takes advantage of 
labor disputes to get better wages, and not infre- 
quently belongs to the union when it suits him 
temporarily to do so. That the employer has no 
check placed upon him outside of the union regula- 
tions and may take advantage of the necessitous 
to an extent limited only by his conscience and 
the necessities of workmen. ‘They therefore feel 
that the sentiments expressed by Lord Dufferin 
on the affairs of nations, hold good in the relations 
of the employer and the employe. On the inter- 
ference of the law in regulating industrial disputes, 
Professor Adams, of the Michigan University, 
last December, delivered an address before the 
Economic Association, at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He said in part: ‘‘ Employers still assert 
their purpose to bargain with individual employes, 
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and the employes still show a timidity amounting at 
times even to cowardice in the presence of definitely 
expressed responsibilities. Neither party appears 
to recognize that the sociology of the industrial 
process has rendered collective bargaining impera- 
tive, in order that due regard may be paid to the 
instinct of individualism by which both are impelled. 

‘The one thing needed is a true analysis of the 
situation and a satisfactory expression of the advan- 
tages that would accrue from the labor contract. 
Of the labor contract itself little can be said with 
confidence. It is likely that it will provide for 
determining pay for the work after the work is 
done; that it will secure to each worker an indus- 
trial home ; that it will provide for a board of arbi- 
tration in each industry. 
by-laws of this court of arbitration and the deci- 
sions which it renders will eventually come to be a 
common law of labor rights. 

‘“The theory of property adjusted to the needs 
of our time is of a dual character. It must first 
express the rights of individuals associated together 
in an industrial unit; it must next express the 
duties of these industrial units to the public at 
large. The former constitutes the labor problem, 
and the test of its solution should be freedom for 
the individual to realize himself. The latter con- 
stitutes the monopoly problem and should aim at a 
just price and the preservation of industrial mobil- 
ity. Provided these rights can be discovered and 


expressed in such a manner that they may be cor- 


porated into contract on the one hand and in legis- 
lative enactments on the other, there is no reason 
in the nature of the case why harmony cannot be 
restored to the industrial world.” 

THE INLAND PRINTER believes that benefit will 
result from an exposition of views on these impor- 
tant points and invites the correspondence of em- 
ployes— ‘‘ free-laborers ” and unionists — to express 
their opinions fairly and candidly, void of person- 
alities and imputations. The letters must be brief 
and to the point. 





BLACK INK. 

URING the holidays the patrons of various 
publications have been deluged with souvenir 
numbers, filled with stories and half-tone illustra- 
tions of more or less excellence. Almost without 
exception these souvenir numbers are printed in a 
variety of colors, and the question is an open one if 
the publishers of these papers have a just concep- 
tion of the taste of the public in their efforts to 
please the eye with tawdry colors. With good 


paper, fine cuts and good presswork tints and 
colors may be combined with advantage on certain 
classes of printing, but in newspaper work colored 
inks are as much out of place as they are in book- 
work. Here is a weekly paper which has issued an 
attractive cover design for its Christmas number, 


It is likely that the © 
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printed on coated paper. The reading pages are 
of rough newspaper stock and in colors variegated 
like a harlequin’s coat. The effect is desperately 
cheap and tasteless. A good cover design, if pos- 
sible to be had, is an attractive feature of a holiday 
edition of a newspaper, but better yet is careful 
and tasteful type display and make-up, good paper 
and good presswork, and good black ink. If we 
cannot wear broadcloth let us wear homespun. Let 
us avoid shoddy in any event. Taste and art is 
founded on honesty — and it is false enterprise that 
hopes to cover the defects of taste by splashes of 
color. Emulating a barber’s pole is trivial and 
undignified in newspaper making. 





THE YOUNG MAN IN THE PRINTING BUSINESS. 
NDER the title of ‘‘ Effort and Opportunity,” 

Mr. R. R. Donnelley, of Chicago, contributes 

to a recent issue of the Chicago Aecord an encour- 
aging article on the opportunities for young men 
in the printing business, which we reprint on 
another page of this issue. The difference in the 
methods of work today and thirty years ago are 
pointed out, and the need of superior training and 
education of printers to meet the demands of the 
trade today are strongly emphasized. ‘‘The young 
man who seeks to enter the printing business with 
the determination to achieve success must start 
with a liberal education,” wrote Mr. Donnelley. 
‘*If he is a college man he is so much the better 
prepared. He must be industrious, and not only 
absolutely honest with the public, but with himself.” 
The tone of Mr. Donnelley’s interesting article 
indicates that it is more particularly addressed to 
the young man with some capital to invest. There 
are a number of printers, however, who are not 
so hopeful of the trade of printing as Mr. Don- 
nelley, and contend that the profits of printing 
are irretrievably broken. The book printer and 
publisher may continue to make fortunes when 
certain books that they may publish become the 
vogue, but the job printing trade has little to 
promise to the aspirant for business success. ‘To 
the young man who has to learn a trade to sup- 
port himself, the suggestion has been made that 
if his inclinations tend to learning the art of 
printing, that he obtain some information from 
those who are working at either case or press. It 
will be found that almost invariably advice will be 
given to avoid the printing trade. From the point 
of view of these men they are right. The young 
man who accepts the pswesent-day apprenticeship 
and expects to be taught his trade is usually badly 
disappointed. A reasonable time in the printing 
office should be supplemented by instruction in an 
art school and in a business college, and the his- 
tory and text-books of the printing arts should 
be closely studied also. The accepted routine 
of apprenticeship is destructive of all ambition in 
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young men, and only by the realization that profi- 
ciency means close study and hard work will the 
young printer be raised from the dull monotony 
that makes the older men warn newcomers against 
the printing trade. 





AID TO OUT-OF-WORK PRINTERS. 
ARIOUS plans have been suggested to absorb 
the unemployed labor in the printing trade, 
or to aid those out of work by subscriptions among 
the employed. The plan of procuring situations 
outside of the printing trade is looked on with the 
most favor, but competition does not recognize 
printers to be a favored class, and without the aid 
of influence in their favor printers are, by reason 
of nonacquaintance, practically handicapped in the 
search for work with the great mass of the unem- 
ployed. The out-of-work fund, while praiseworthy, 
and commendable in the contributors, cannot be 
said to be satisfactory to the recipients. It is a 
temporary plan, at best, and merely intended to 
tide over periods of actual distress. Suggestion 
has been made that the publishers of newspapers 
might be approached to grant advertising space for 
out-of-work printers to apply for situations outside 
the trade, and while this proposition has been con- 
sidered as unbusinesslike, yet sentiment commends 
it, and the elements of a good advertising scheme 
in the idea should be apparent to the newspaper 
publishers. A noteworthy instance of a newspaper 
devoting its advertising space to relieve the distress 
of unemployed printers is furnished in the New 
Year’s issue of the Minneapolis Journal. ‘The man- 
agement of that paper handed over its advertising 
pages to a committee of the typographical union, 
and the result has been satisfactory to the pub- 
lishers as well as to the union. The paper has 
been introduced in quarters where it would have 
taken years to gain a foothold, and its name and 
reputation have been substantially advanced. Now 
that ‘‘ Women’s editions” have become obsolete, it 
may be that the example of the Minneapolis Journal 
will be followed by other newspapers. ‘This is 
believed to be the first instance of a newspaper giv- 
ing its space in this manner, and it is to be hoped it 
will not be the last. 

Editorially the Journal says: ‘* Newspapers have 
loaned their business facilities to all kinds of worthy 
objects. There have been woman’s editions and 
benefit issues and charity numbers of all sorts for 
the good of worthy causes of almost every name 
and description. This is well enough. A helping 
hand is not too often extended. But, as far as the 
Journal knows, this issue of this paper is the first 
edition of any daily newspaper ever given wholly to 
the benefit of the printer’s trade — that trade which 
has so much to do with the making of newspapers. 
Newspapers have in this way loaned themselves to 
the promotion of many good causes, and it occurred 
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to the Journal management that the time had come 
when a charitable agency having to do especially 
with the printing trade should have its turn with a 
special edition. ‘The day selected was the first day 
of the new year, and the best advertising day of 
the week. The columns of the Journal today dem- 
onstrate how heartily and handsomely the business 
men of this city have responded to this proposition. 
While the money paid for advertising today goes 
entirely to the printers’ relief fund, the business 
men will recognize the fact that they are receiving 
full value and more in low rates and in increased 
circulation. 

‘*'The printers are at no expense for the publi- 
cation of the paper, while the entire proceeds will 
be turned over to the treasury of their relief fund 
for the benefit of such laudable charitable work as 
that fund is designed to do. The Journal is pleased 
to be able to loan its facilities for this purpose, and 
has no doubt that the merchants and business men 
generally, who have taken so liberally of its adver- 
tising space today, will find their generous patron- 
age heartily appreciated by the working people of 
this city. It is a case of reciprocity which recipro- 
cates.” 





MACHINE OPERATORS AND NEWSPAPER 
PRINTERS. 

LINOTYPE operator writing to THe INLAND 
PRINTER gives some hints on the changed 
conditions in newspaper composing rooms and the 
character of the work required. Formerly the 
compositor of intelligence, who could interpret the 
almost illegible writing of the leader writers and 
others, and could wring sense out of apparent non- 
sense and withal have clean proofs, was prized in 
the newspaper office and was the most independent 
workman known. Now the machine operator who 
from consideration of pride or other cause strives 
to obtain clean proofs finds at the end of the week 
that he has lost money by the attempt. The aver- 
age is set high and speed is the criterion of excel- 
lence. The man with the single-barreled brain 
who follows his typewritten copy implicitly may 
obtain results that a better informed man might 
not obtain. The machine operator has become 
more of a mechanic than the newspaper printer. 
It is not necessary that he should be informed on 
the affairs or the politics of the day—or be con- 
versant with the names of prominent men and 
women. He has to follow copy —and that copy is 
typewritten and everything in it ‘‘goes.” Print- 
ers of a few years ago were proud of the fact that 
the newspaper writers and editors and many liter- 
ary men of note graduated from the case. The 
stick and rule preceded the pen in the hands 
of many famous correspondents and newspaper 
editors. The training was the best and the asso- 
ciations were invaluable. ‘The advance of the 
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machine has made this prestige of the composing 
room only a memory. While it must be admitted 
that the intelligence of the men operating machines 
is perhaps fully as high if not higher than that of 
the newspaper men of a few years ago, the oppor- 
tunities for making evidence of such intelligence, 
ability or information has been taken away, and 
as years go on and the class of men who have 
exchanged the case for the keyboard becomes less 
and finally dies out, nimble fingers, not quick 
brains, will be the des¢derata in the composing 
room. Coming from an operator, these reflections 
are melancholy enough. 





THE DESIGNER AND THE PRINTER. 

OME criticisms have been received regarding 
the cover designs of THE INLAND PRINTER, 

the character of which show that the critics do not 
fully comprehend the intention of this magazine in 
showing a different cover each month. ‘The misin- 
terpretation of the plan of Tur INLAND PRINTER 
in varying its cover designs is perhaps excusable 
from the fact that from a mistaken idea many of 
the literary periodicals have adopted the idea of 
changing their cover va each issue. THE 
INLAND PRINTER aims to express in its literature 
and in its mechanical and art productions the trend 
of taste and choice in the printing arts. Comment- 
ing on the cover design of the Christmas issue, 
Miss Isabel McDougall, art editor of the Chicago 
Evening Post, whose just criticisms and appreciat- 
ive notes on art and artists are a marked feature 
of that enterprising newspaper, says that ‘‘a good 
judge” declares that ‘‘ when an artist did have a 
good idea the publishers always ruined it by chang- 
ing the color, the materials or the lettering he had 
planned, and straightway the whole thing was 
naught.” Miss McDougall thinks there is some 
truth in this. The experience of the paper is that 
a good artist will almost invariably refuse to col- 
laborate with any publisher on the production of a 
poster or cover design. The publisher may express 
the limitations of the work and the artist will plan 
to meet those limitations, or the publisher may give 
the artist the fullest liberty to express himself. 
Either way is satisfactory to the artist, but any 
dictation after the design is made is met with the 
request that another design be substituted to 
meet the views of the customer. Of the Christmas 
cover by Leyendecker Miss McDougall says: ‘‘ It 
is pictorial rather than decorative, and one wishes 
the pretty picture had not been ruthlessly cut in 
twain by a band bearing the title. I wonder did 


Leyendecker arrange it so, or is this an instance of 
publishers insisting on their own lettering, accord- 
ing to my critical friend’s complaint ?” 

In its contracts for cover designs THE INLAND 
PRINTER gives the widest latitude to the artist. 
The design is to be the artist’s and his only, and 
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its publication is meant to express a certain phase 
of the art of printing and not to cater to a fad. 
That covers of periodicals should be of permanent 
design is the opinion of many whose judgment is 
entitled to respect. This may be true of maga- 
zines of general circulation, but it is certainly not 
true of a magazine designed to exploit the inven- 
tions and arts of printing and the allied industries. 
Mr. Bradley, Mr. Leyendecker, and many others 
have made covers for Ture INLAND PrinTer, and 
they have had latitude to arrange the lettering as 
they saw fit. Their views on color of paper, color 
of ink, etc., have been strictly observed, and in this 
treatment of artists and the opportunity given to 
express their ideas THr INLAND PRINTER stands 
alone among any of the publications. 

The artists have had many critics among 
printers, but it must be admitted that the criticisms 
have not been out of a fullness of knowledge. The 
character of the lettering has been decried on the 
score of obscurity. The lettering is no more 
obscure than much of that shown in the type 
founders’ specimen books. A quaint design neces- 
sarily requires quaint lettering, and the lettering 
in THE INLAND PRINTER is always from classic 
sources. The sort of criticism that suggests that 
the Laocoon is an outcome of delirium tremens is 
easily made, but is of no utility. To the unimag- 
inative there are limitations. ‘They have no sym- 
pathy with the artist. They have lost a sense, and 
are impatient of the appreciation of those who find 
excellence in the designs they decry, and impute 
the affectation of a fad to all who may not fall in 
with their opinions. THr INLAND PRINTER gladly 
welcomes intelligent criticism. Its cover designs 
each month are from the best sources — from men 
who are recognized as artists of ability, and follow- 
ing out its plan of educational value this publica- 
tion invites intelligent criticisms and suggestions 
on these covers, subject to the views of a committee 
of artists, to be selected at discretion. To the 
printer whose criticisms are in any way substan- 
tiated by the committee a year’s subscription will 
be credited. 





AUTOMATIC NEWSBOYS. 


HE genius of invention which it is claimed has 

. bettered the condition of the skilled or un- 
skilled toiler at all periods of its history, nowadays 
shows a tendency to help the toilers so much that 
they will have nothing to do very soon. The latest 
aid to the advancement and civilization of the age is 
a device for the automatic sale of newspapers, a 
most philanthropic idea, as the general adoption of 
the ‘‘ patent newsboy ” will take an occupation away 
from hundreds— nay, thousands—of boys who 
have no other means of making a living. There 
will be much distress, of course, on this account, 
but the manufacture of the machines will give 
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occupation elsewhere, and in the end the result will 
be practically the same. Besides, it will be better 
for the boys: they can go to school and learn to be 
wise and great. If they are cold and hungry, they 
can take the suggestion of ‘‘ the little weaver of 
Duleek Gate,” and ‘‘go and play marbles.” Some 
of the newspapers speak against the adoption of 
the ‘‘iron newsboy,” and eloquently plead the cause 
of the little merchants whose business is menaced. 
This is well, and as it should be, but what of those 
who have toiled for years at a handicraft, and in a 
few months almost find that occupation gone. The 
newsboy is beginning his career. No important 
part of his life has been as yet pledged to fortunes, 
and the deprivation of his means of breadwinning, 
while serious enough, is not to be compared to the 
anguish and destitution of the mechanic whose 
trade has failed him, whose craft pride and manly 
independence is crushed, and who finds himself a 
pauper from the ‘‘ progressive and inventive genius 
of the age.” 

In the printing trade the invention of labor- 
saving machinery has produced such dismay among 
workmen that several have taken their lives in fear 
of becoming paupers, but Optimism says that the 
effect will ultimately be for the good of all. With 
regard to the newsboys, their business has already 
suffered from the introduction of one-cent papers, 
and notwithstanding the expressed sympathy for 
these ‘Shuman. sparrows,” the ‘‘automatic news- 
boy ” or any other labor-saving — or labor destroy- 
ing — device will no doubt be accepted by the pub- 
lic, which, like the bear with the hot kettle, 
embraces that which injures it with a fervency in 
proportion to the evil it receives. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE BOOK MAKE-UP, 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

RACTICAL knowledge and ability in making 

up book-work are acquirable only through 
experience. The process might be clearly de- 
scribed in all its details, covering the entire range 
from the simplest page, of a certain number of 
lines all of the same type, to the most complicated 
congeries of different-sized type and small cuts, 
tables, or anything else, and yet the closest student 
of the description would never know how to do the 
work properly until he had done some of it. What 
is meant by this may be elucidated by means of a 
story of personal happening, though not dealing 
with any attempt at written instructions, but 
rather with assumption from observation, and 
possibly some little previous experience, on the 
part of a compositor. 

Some time ago I was foreman and proofreader 
of the bookroom of a large jobbing establishment 
in New York. Having a large pamphlet in hand, 
with three sizes of type, including a number of 
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tables, and to be printed from the type, the make- 
up was left till the last, as a separate and special 
piece of work. Among the compositors were two 
with whom I had been associated more or less for 
years, so that I knew their capabilities. One of 
these two was first out of copy at the end of the 
job, so that, all things being equal, the make-up 
should have gone to him. All things not being 
considered equal, the make-up was reserved for the 
other of the two mentioned, who was not ready 
for it until most of the men had been told there 
was no more work for them just then. My old 
acquaintance who had been passed by said nothing 
at the time, but went out and fortified himself 
with fire-water and came back, accompanied by 
one of the prominent union politicians, to ‘‘ make a 
kick.” His argument was that, as he was out of 
copy first, he was entitled to the making-up work, 
which was admitted, with the qualification that the 
office was entitled to my best effort to have the 
work done right, and so the man thought best able 
to do it was the only one to whom it could be given 
conscientiously, notwithstanding our recognition of 
the union, with all that that implied. This was 
met with a contemptuous sneer at the idea that 
anything so simple as the make-up should be kept 
for a certain man at the expense of another. 
‘*What one man can do another can,” said the 
slighted one; and thereby he exposed the weakness 
of his position, for many men can do even the 
simplest work much better than many other men. 
‘*Making up!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ putting in a lead, 
and taking out a lead, and tying a string around 
the page! Making up!” 

Well, is making up anything more than this 
man said it was? Possibly not, except that there 
is a right way to do these things, and there are 
many wrong ways. Besides, the greatest objec- 
tion in the case given was the man’s known inex- 
perience of imposition. That objection would 
apply comparatively seldom now, as letterpress 
printing is done much less than it was. Still, prac- 
tical knowledge of imposition is really as necessary 
now to the fully competent compositor as it ever 
was, for with it he is enabled to undertake work 
that otherwise he cannot do. 

Before the making up is begun the size of the 
page must be determined. ‘There is not and can- 
not be any strict rule for proportions, since com- 
monly many circumstances must be considered of 
which the maker-up knows nothing, and fre- 
quently he must simply follow the directions of the 
foreman. One thing, however, the wise maker-up 
can always regulate. He should see that his page 
is exactly gauged to a certain number of lines of 
the largest type used in the text, since that is the 
only sure guide to uniformity of length in the 
pages. It is not likely that any foreman will ever 
object to a slight change in the gauge for this 
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purpose, if it happens that he has made 
or ordered one that does not conform 
to it. 

Positive directions for determining 
the size of a page have been published, 
but I know of none that will properly 
apply in all cases, notwithstanding their 
positiveness of expression. Following 
is what Marshall T. Bigelow says in his 
‘*Handbook of Punctuation”: ‘‘In de- 
termining the form of a page of an 
oblong shape, whatever its size, a cer- 
tain proportion should always be main- 
tained. The diagonal measure of a 
page from the folio in the upper cor- 
ner to the opposite lower corner should 
be just twice the width of the page. 
This is no arbitrary technical rule, but 
is in conformity to the law of propor- 
tion establishing the line of beauty; it 
applies equally to all objects of similar 
shape, and satisfies the eye completely. 
A long brick-shaped page or book will 
not look well, however nicely it may be 
printed. When we come to a quarto 
or square page, the true proportion of 
the diagonal to the width will be found 
to be as 10% : 614 —the size of a good- 
shaped quarto— instead of 2:1, as in 
the oblong, or octavo. And this shape 
also proves as satisfactory to the eye as 
the former one. However large or 
small the page may be, these propor- 
tions should be maintained for a hand- 
some book.” These proportions are 
maintained in the book from which we 
quote, but its pages would have been 
much better in shape a little narrower and a 
little shorter. Many handsomer books have pages 
that do not conform to Mr. Bigelow’s rule, though 
the proportions given by him are good as a gen- 
eral guide. A ‘‘Printers’ Grammar” published 
in 1808 has ‘‘a long brick-shaped page,” and is a 
good-looking book. It says: ‘‘Should the length 
of the page be left to the discretion of the com- 
positor, he sets so many lines as he conceives a 
fair proportion, which is generally considered as 
double its width.” The page in which this is 
printed is not quite twice as long as its width, yet 
it is exceptionally long for its width, judged either 
by other books of its own time or by later books. 

If the size of the page is not dictated by the 
customer — very often he will indicate it by means 
of some book whose size suits him—the foreman 
or employer will be guided by the size of the sheet 
and the amount of matter. Of course everybody 
knows this, but it isa part of the proceeding that it 
may be well to mention, and that may be dismissed 
after remarking that the length of the page should 
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usually be such as to leave the margins nearly 
equal. 

Practice varies somewhat as to the length of 
title-pages, some being sunk a little from the top, 
some a little shorter and some a little longer than 
the other pages. Ordinarily they should be ex- 
actly the same as other pages in length. The 
usual title-page gains nothing by either shortening 
or lengthening. There being differences of opin- 
ion in this respect, however, compositor and proof- 
reader should learn what is wanted in the office 
where they are employed and act accordingly. 

When very little matter is to occupy a page by 
itself, as bastard titles, copyrights, dedications, 
etc., the matter should stand a little above the 
middle of the page. Here again practice differs, 
some books having such pages exactly centered, 
and some having them placed almost two-thirds of 
the way up. One of the best of the old-time New 
York offices had a rule that a copyright, bastard 
title, or anything of that kind should have just 
twice as much blank below as there was above. 

















All such pages in their books looked inartistic, 
because of such misplacing of the matter, though 
otherwise the taste shown was excellent. The 
effect generally desired is that such matter should 
appear at a glance to be in the center of the page, 
and this effect is better produced by placing the 
matter actually a little higher up, but only a little. 

The sinkage of chapter-heading and similar 
pages is a matter not often treated in books, and 
for which there is no fixed rule. Here, again, Mr. 
Bigelow comes near to stating the best practice, 
though circumstances often necessitate differences, 
_and tastes differ, so that it may easily happen that 
a customer will order a sinkage not in keeping 
with Mr. Bigelow’s rule, which is: ‘‘ The first page 
of the text of a book should have about two-thirds 
of the matter of a full page. Where chapters or 
other divisions occyr, a uniform sinkage of the 
same division should be kept up through the book. 
In poetry this should be done as nearly as possible ; 
but allowance may be made for the different 
" stanzas which occur, so that they may be divided 
properly. A useless repetition of a half-title over 
the first page following should be avoided.” ‘There 
are things in this that I cannot understand, and 
would be glad to have elucidated in letters from 
those who do understand them or choose to make a 
guess ; for instance, what does the last sentence 
mean? What is the exact intention of the sen- 
tence about poetry? But the prescription of uni- 
form sinkage is good, and for the commonest sizes 
of pages the proportion given for the first page is 
about right. For a chapter-heading elsewhere in 
the book the same sinkage as the actual blank at 
the top of the first page should be used. 

There are other points about the make-up of 
books that every compositor and _ proofreader 
should know, but they hardly come into question, 
being always treated alike by all people concerned, 
and will be learned in the right way only through 
actual experience. 
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DRAWING FOR COMPOSITORS. 
BY WALTER EMMERSON. 

IME was when almost any kind of printing 

passed unchallenged. ‘This is no longer the 
case ; today it is demanded of the printer that he 
be abreast of the improvements that are taking 
place in all the other industrial arts. Never in the 
history of printing did such means exist for accom- 
plishing good work as at this time. The most 
beautiful type designs, borders, ornaments and 
initials are to be had—type preserving all that 
was best in the designs of the ancient masters, but 
surpassing them in finish, and ornaments that are 
a delight to look upon. What study shall a com- 
positor pursue that he may use these with intelli- 
gence and obtain the best results from them? 
5-4 
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Surely the study of the type itself; to know the 
meaning of its lines and the effect which results 
when type of different designs are placed in con- 


tact. Some skill in drawing is most useful in 
enabling one to acquire such knowledge, but great 
ability is not necessary. Type ts the medium with 
which we work, and not the pencil. Drawing should 
be looked upon as an accessory and not the main 
end. 

To acquire the desired skill in handling the 
pencil we need not commence in the kindergarten 
and draw prisms, cubes and circles. Commence by 
taking every opportunity to copy faithfully the out- 
line of the different letters in daily use, beginning 
with those of simple design and progressing to the 
more intricate. By this means a thorough knowl- 
edge of type design is acquired, and we learn to 
compare, analyze and classify the type-faces, which 
should be the foundation of all education in job- 
work. While drawing the letters control over the 
pencil is attained, and we are able to undertake the 
drawing of ornament. The chief difficulty which 
confronts a beginner working alone is how to get 
on the right path at the start and not waste the 
little spare time he may have. There is a ser‘es 
of studies, arranged by the French artist Armand 
Cassagne, which will serve our purpose. They are 
examples of ornament characteristic of the art of 
each century from the twelfth to the present, 























CLASS IN ILLUSTRATION, CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE. 
Subject : “‘ Cover Design.”’— F. Higginson. 
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accompanied by brief instructions. The faithful 
copying of such models quickens our appreciation 
of symmetry and proportion, helps us to recognize 
the beautiful and reject the bad, and forms our 
taste in a proper mold. The artists in designing 
most of the best type ornaments offered today have 
been influenced by the art of some one period, and 
if we are but slightly acquainted with the history 
of ornament we shall be able to use type ornaments 
more intelligently than if entirely ignorant in such 
matters. 

Now, the object is not to make poor artists but 
good compositors, and drawing is but one of the 
aids to that end. Success in drawing depends 
upon accurate observation and careful examina- 
tion, qualities most useful to a printer. Sometimes 
an effect which may be worked out in type may be 
seen in an engraving or painting. It is well to 
carry a notebook and make a sketch of such work. 
Study the work of others, not that you may bend 
the wording of the next job you may handle to pro- 
duce the same effect as someone else has secured, 
but strive to understand the principles that have 
guided the workman and make them your own, 
apply them where ‘suitable, and give them expres- 
sion along the line of your own individuality. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


ors since the election was settled, and during the 

month more patents relating to printing have been 

taken out than can well be described within the space 
allotted to this letter. A 

i oil Alt, part of them will there- 


\ N unusual activity has been manifested among invent- 
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1 fore be considered in 
our next. A very large 
proportion of the pat- 
ents granted relate to 
yw, minor details in print- 
hs ing machines, or to 
accessories of the com- 
posing room. 

The first figure illus- 
trates the manner employed by Edwin B. Dewey, of James- 
town, New York, for making chases which are very strong. 
Chases usually break at the corners as the strain here is in 
two directions. Mr. Dewey proposes to strengthen the 
corners by placing in the molds angular pieces of wrought 
iron or steel, and then permitting the molten metal to flow 
and set around the same. The pins are simply to hold the 
angle pieces in the proper positions within the mold before 
and during the casting. 
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William H. Golding, of Boston, Massachusetts, received 
two patents, one covering a rule cutter and the other the 
composing stick which is shown in Fig. 2. The outer end 
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of the adjustable sliding bar has a pin adapted to engage 
any of the perforations in the outer edge of the bottom of 
the stick, the holes being just an em apart. The base of the 
bar is clamped against the rear wall by an inclined thumb- 
screw which will not raise the clamp or twist it out of 


‘ proper position in the act of ‘‘setting’’ the stick. 
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Edward L. Megill, of Brooklyn, received a patent cover- 
ing a feed-gauge for printing presses. It has the usual pin 
and stop, and in addition to these a pivoted dog which 
swings laterally over the pin at the rear of the gauge and 
presses the overlying platen paper tightly thereon to pre- 
vent slipping. 

A patent covering the general arrangement of a high- 
speed perfecting press was granted to Walter Scott, of 
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Plainfield, New Jersey. Fig. 3 is a diagrammatic side view 
showing the means employed for maintaining the proper 
tension of the webs and for varying the length of the web 
paths. The web-tension indicators are operated directly by 
the webs and the attendant can tell at a glance the exact 
amount of tension of each web. A second patent to the 
same party covered a folding machine. The folding blade 
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revolves upon an eccentric axis within a carrying cylinder 
and revolving independently thereof. 

Frank A. Burnham, of Cleveland, Ohio, patented a platen 
printing press. The platen is supported by a series of 
cams having rack teeth on their periphery. A screw 
operates racks which in turn operate the cams conjointly. 
The patent for this invention has been assigned to the 
Chandler & Price Company, of Cleveland. 
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Fig. 4 illustrates the operation of a press invented by 
Henry A. W. Wood, of New York, and assigned to the 
Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Company. 
With this press a great variety of products can be obtained 
by comparatively simple adjustments, the papers being 
delivered in four to fourteen page form as desired. 

Fig. 5 shows novel means for holding electrotype and 
stereotype plates, invented by Edgar H. Cottrell, of Stoning- 
ton, Connecticut, and assigned to C. B. Cottrell & Sons, of 
Westerly, Rhode Island. The plate support, commonly 
called the ‘‘turtle,’? is made readily removable from the 





cylinder and can be replaced without loss of time by another 
‘turtle’? which has already had the proper stereotype 
plates secured thereto in any position desired. 

Charles W. Crutsinger, of St. Louis, Missouri, received a 
patent for an apparatus for casting printers’ rollers. The 
molds are open at both ends and each has a detachable base 
plate and an independent inlet pipe, so that the molds may 
be filled either singly or simultaneously, and rollers of dif- 
ferent lengths may be cast at the same time. 
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Fig. 6 shows a strip feeding attachment for a platen 
printing press, invented by George O. Goddard, of Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts, and assigned to Fred S. Tolman, of 
same place. With it a series of elongated strips, such as 
lengths of tape, ribbon, etc., may be held upon the platen to 
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be printed and fed automatically across the platen after 
each impression. 

The apparatus illustrated in Fig. 7 is designed for wash- 
ing the blankets used in printing machines. The blanket is 
sprayed and then subjected to the scouring action of sets of 
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brushes carried by endless chains. The inventors were 
Ross Gemmell and Frederick Buxton, of Whaley Bridge, 
near Stockport, England. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company, of New York, 
received by assignment a patent covering a slug-trimming 
knife, invented by George A. Bates, of Brooklyn, and one 
covering means for justifying type, invented by Ben L. Fair- 
child, of New York. A second 
patent covering a slug-trimming 
knife was granted to Philip 
T. Balls, of Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, and a patent for a novel 
form of matrix and distrib- 
uting apparatus for the same 
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was granted to William Berri, of Brooklyn, New York. 

Henry Johnson, of New York City, received a patent cov- 
ering a foot-operated job press having alternating treadles 
and an adjustable seat similar to those used on bicycles. 

Charles Forsman, of New York, received a patent cover- 
ing the registry block for electrotypes shown in Fig. 8. 
The plate may be accurately registered without being 
unlocked from the chase, by means of the pivoted shoes 
carried by the screw-threaded shanks. 

The only design patent relating to printing granted dur- 
ing the month was that shown in Fig. 9, covering the frame 
of ahand press. The patent was granted for seven years to 
James L. Lee, of Chicago, Illinois. 

Fig. 10 shows, in side elevation, a printing press patented 
to George P. Fenner, of New London, Connecticut. The 
paper is fed from a roll, but the sheets are severed before the 
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printing is done. The sheets are printed upon one side by 
a reciprocating type bed turned and printed upon the oppo- 
site side by a second printing couple. 

The Hoe Company received as assignees the following 
patents : 

Web Perfecting Press, invented by George W. Turner, of 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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Printing machine, invented by Edward P. Sheldon, of 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Rotary folding machine, invented by Thomas M. North, 
of Brooklyn, New York. 

Sheet perfecting printing machine and its tympan, 
invented by Luther C. Crowell, of Brooklyn, New York. 

Tripping motion for printing machines, invented by 
Stephen D. Tucker, of New York, New York. 

The titles of other patents granted during the month were 
as follows: 

Type distributer, to Alexander Dow, of New York, 
assigned to the Dow Composing Machine Company, of West 
Virginia. 

Paper-feeding machine, to Thomas A. Briggs, of Niagara, 
Canada, and William A. Philpott, Jr., of Niagara Falls, 
New York. 

Type distributing machine, to the Empire Typesetting 
Machine Company, of New York, as assignee of the inven- 
tor, Charles D. Hughes, of Brooklyn, New York. 





ALTA CALIFORNIA PRINTING HOUSE. 
BY STYLUS. 

HE history of this well-known printing house dates 
back to the territorial days of California and the 
beginnings of San Francisco. For many years it 
was run in conjunction with the Daily Alta California, and 
a record of its development becomes a part of our early 
California newspaper history, a 
chapter that cannot fail to interest 
all who have watched the rapid 
growth and material prosperity 

of the commonwealth. 

The first newspaper in Cali- 
fornia, as all familiar with its 
history know, made its appear- 
ance at the old territorial capital, 
Monterey, in the fall of 1846, 
under the name of Zhe Califor- 
nian. The second paper was the 
California Star, the first number 
of which appeared on the ninth day of January, 1847— 
Sam Brannan, publisher, and E. P. Jones, editor. Mr. 
Jones’ editorship was only temporary, as he announced in 
his salutatory, in the absence of the gentleman who was 
to be permanent editor. The gentleman referred to was 
Edward C. Kemble, and he assumed control of the paper in 
April, 1847, a connection which continued until some time in 
1855. In the month of May, 1847, 7he Californian was moved 
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from Monterey to San Francisco, where its publication was 
continued under various hands until May, 1848, when that 
paper and the California Star suspended temporarily, as all 
the printers had gone to the mines. For a period of one 
month California was without a newspaper. Mr. Kemble 
then returned from the mines, purchased 7he Californian 
and the interests of his partners in the California Star, and 
united the two papers under the name of the Star and Cali- 
Jornian. On January 1, 1849, the name was changed to the 
Alta California, which was continued as a weekly until 
December 10, when it appeared as a tri-weekly. So rapid 
was the growth of San Francisco at this period that this 
arrangement lasted only until January 23, 1850, when it 
appeared as a daily. In the month of May of that year a 
Hoe steam press, of the drum cylinder pattern, then recently 
introduced, was received from New York, and the Alta 
California was thus the first paper printed in the State ona 
steam press. 

The Alta California went through many changes, not 
only in its size and form, but in the editorial and business 
management as well, until 1856, when Frederick MacCrellish 
and his brother-in-law, W. A. Woodward, secured the entire 
control and ownership of the paper and business, which 
continued in the hands of these gentlemen for a period of 
thirty years, or until the death of Mr. MacCrellish in 1882. 
Mr. Woodward being in ill health, the newspaper passed 
into the hands of a corporation, by whom it was published 
until its suspension in 1892. 

The job printing department was begun in 1849, and its 
facilities were then equal to the demands of a rapidly 
growing city. After the property passed into the hands of 
Frederick MacCrellish & Co. this department was conducted 
under the firm name of W. A. Woodward & Co., and it took 
a high rank. The work turned out during all these years 
bore the marks of careful and skillful workmanship. The 
collector of California pamphlets will find most of the early 
ones bearing the imprint of this establishment, and for 
nearly half a century it has had the call on the auction 
catalogues. 

For many years the office of the Alfa California was a 
familiar landmark on California street, but the job printing 
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department was moved to No. 12 Sutter street in 1891. Here, 
on a large, well lighted, well ventilated floor, the business is 
conducted by its present owner, and on many occasions he 
has shown his ability to handle large contracts calling for 
good equipment and good management. Several years ago 
he obtained the contract for printing the annual Municipal 
Reports, an octavo of nearly one thousand pages, largely 
made up of brevier and agate, and much of it tabular matter. 
This was issued on time and to the satisfaction of the city 
officials. One of the largest contracts the city or any cor- 
poration has to let in this State is the printing of the Great 
Register of voters. For many years this has been divided 
up between five to eight of the principal printing offices, but 
last year the firm of W. A. Woodward & Co. concluded there 
was a margin of profit at a price less than the bidding of the 
associated printers, and succeeded in securing the contract, 
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graduated from the University of California in the class of 
1873, and for the next four years he was connected with 
the United States Coast Survey. In 1877 he entered the 
Surveyor-General’s office, where he remained for two years. 
In 1879 he took charge of the job printing office of W. A. 
Woodward & Co., a business he has managed with ability 
and success. 

Mr. Woodward has many warm friends in the business 
community, and a few years ago he was induced to accept 
the nomination for school director, a position without salary 
and one entirely without emoluments, if the recipient of the 
honor be an upright citizen. The voters of the city were so 
well satisfied with his attention to their interests that he 
was reélected twice, and thus served three consecutive terms. 
He is at present a trustee of the State Home for Feeble- 
minded Children. 





JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA, ‘ TIMES’? COMPANIONSHIP 


F. Muston. C. Darier. C. Bastin. J. Robson. A. Tannock. A. Matthew. 
T. Byrne. T. Spoors. H. Edwards. A. Wallace. 
A. Saunders. S. Gladstone. A. McDonald, Clerk. A. W. Pope, Clicker. S. Eastwood, Father. F. Else. C. Watson. A. Tucker. 
W. Gardner. H. Hardwick. W. Beale. T. Smith. 


thus saving the city a considerable sum of money. The work 
was delivered within the allotted sixteen days, and brought 
in over $21,000, a snug little sum in these hard times. 

Like many of the older offices in this city, it has in its 
employ several men who have practically spent their lives 
there. This is true of John R. McNicoll, foreman of the 
composing room, and D. J. Sullivan, foreman of the press- 
room. The office has a reputation for legal and medical 
printing, and besides the State Medical Journal, does the 
work of nearly all the medical colleges in the State. 

The present owner and manager of the business of the 
Alta California Printing House, which continues the old 
name of W. A. Woodward & Co., is Thomas P. Woodward, 
a son of the late W. A. Woodward. This gentleman was 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS. 

The editor of THE INLAND PRINTER acknowledges with 
pleasure cards of greeting from the following: Eduardo 
M. Vargas, Irapuato, Gto., Mexico; Louis G. Vargas, Ira- 
puato, Gto., Mexico; Ernst Morgenstern, Berlin, Germany ; 
Mr. et Mme. James G. Mosson, St. Petersburg, Russia; Rud- 
hard’sche Giesserei, Offenbach-am-Main, Germany ; George 
Clarke & Co., Eastbourne, England; staff of Warrackna- 
beal Herald, Warracknabeal, Victoria, Australia. Also, 
the Johannesburg, South Africa, 7imes Companionship’s 
greetings to THE INLAND PRINTER Chapel, accompanied by 
the group photograph which we here reproduce. Fraternal 
greetings of this character add to the good will existing be- 
tween members of the craft in different parts of the world. 





Photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


LEOTTA. 


Half-tone from photograph, by 
A. ZEESE & So» 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 
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MAKE CUTS TO EVEN MEASURE. 
To the Editor: BLOOMINGTON, ILL., January 6, 1897. 

I wish to make a suggestion both to engravers and to 
those who employ them to make cuts for newspaper work. 
Unless designed for special use every cut should be made 
two inches wide or some multiple of two. If made flush 
with the column rules, and the cut happens to be high, the 
column lines on either side of the cut will not show in the 
print. When made twoginches in width for the standard 
column — 13 ems to pica— a neat border is left, the printing 
is clear, and the column rules show up perfectly. A cut 
that is too wide for a single column, and not large enough 
for two columns, is often spoiled in cutting, or requires spe- 
cial, broken column typesetting to give it proper appear- 
ance. 

I therefore offer the friendly advice, through your valua- 
ble paper, that customers when ordering cuts instruct the 
engraver to make the reproduction exactly two inches wide, 
or some number divisible by 2. It insures a correct cut for 
the newspaper, and will save no end of work and worry. I 
speak, not as one of the scribes of old, but as one who has 
been through the mill and had his probationer’s license 
revoked for using language that was not the proper caper 
for the drawing-room. 

Engravers should heed this gentle admonition also. 
And when an order is sent in without dimensions being 
designated, they should apply the two, four, six, eight or 
other even number of inches to govern its width. Yours, 
somewhat exercised, GEORGE L. HuTCcHIN, 

Editor of The Sunday Eye. 











THE LOCKING OF NEWSPAPER FORMS. 


To the Editor: PaTERSON, N. J., December 8, 1896. 

Many there are who can lock a form sufficiently tight to 
insure its delivery to the pressroom and its return in one 
piece, but few there are who can or do lock a form so as to 
insure the best results when on the press. 

In the department of THE INLAND PRINTER devoted to 
‘‘Queries in Regard to Presswork,”’ recently an inquirer 
was told to saw slots in column rules to prevent their work- 
ing up. This advice is good, but I consider it necessary to 
first ask why do column rules work up? Why does one col- 
umn rule in a form work up when another in the same form 
does not? Certainly not because there are no slots in the 
bottom. The usual, if not the universal, cause is because 
the form is not properly justified or unevenly or too tightly 
locked, or because the offending rule has at some previous 
time been in a form locked as described until it has become 
warped. Even such a rule will behave itself in a seemly 
manner if the directions given below are carefully followed. 

A form should be planed three times while in the process 
of locking, each time having its own particular object and 
merit. The quoins should be first pushed together with the 
fingers and the form planed lightly, the object being to have 
all types at an even height before any pressure is brought 
to bear. A hard planing is at this time unnecessary, and, 
therefore, unnecessarily wearing on the type. The quoins 
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should then be slightly tightened, sufficiently so to hold the 
column rules to the stone after being planed. Again hard 
pounding should be avoided; in fact, this at any time is 
unnecessary and does more harm than good. It not only 
injures the type, but causes the column rules to jump from 
the stone—the very thing most desirable to avoid. The 
third and last locking should now be made, the chase tapped 
on the corners to be sure that it has not sprung up, and the 
form gone over again with the planer for the same purpose. 
In each case the bottom of the form should be tightened 
first. 

New column rules in a form of new type usually cause 
the most trouble, but it has been the writer’s experience, 
even in these cases, that if a form in which the column rules 
are working up is taken from the press, unlocked and 
treated as above described, being careful that it is not 
relocked as tight as before, it will cause no more trouble. 
It should be remembered that it is not necessary to expend 
one’s entire strength in wielding a mallet or turning a key, 
as much better results will be obtained by milder treatment. 
If Hempel’s quoins are used and the cogs do not stand the 
strain, it is a sure sign that the form is being locked too 
tight. O. F. BYXREr. 
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AN APPRECIATIVE LADY READER. 
To the Editor: SPRINGFIELD, Mo., December 26, 1896. 

I have been a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER for more 
than five years, and, as I have never seen any criticisms by 
ladies, published through your columns, thought I should 
like to make a few suggestions. 

I am very greatly interested in the beautiful illustra- 
tions, and I think, also, one gets a world of information in 
regard to literary work in general. 

It has been my good fortune to be able to come in contact 
with the very best journals and periodicals of the day; all 
of which are very much improved, both in print and illus- 
tration, from what they were only a few years ago; but in 
my opinion, THE INLAND PRINTER is beyond comparison. 

You may put me down as favoring Henry O. Shepard for 
‘‘Printer Laureate,’’ as I note with pleasure the disposition 
to be made of the proceeds of the prize should he become 
the winner. 

I wish to inclose the suggestion offered by a reader of 
THE PRINTER in regard to a series of lessons on drawing 
and illustrating. 

I hope to see the ‘‘ baby faces,’’ theatrical people, and all 
of the pretty things that make a pretty picture, continued 
in THE INLAND PRINTER, and, if THE PRINTER continues 
to keep up its present high standard of excellence, you may 
be able to say, in the words of Bill Nye: 

**Go, little booklet, go! 
Bearing an honored name, 


*Till everywhere that you have went, 
They’re glad that you have came.” 


Mrs. NELLIE HyDE SPERRY. 





SPELLING OF PROPER NAMES. 

To the Editor: CHICAGO, January 2, 1897. 

There is no other one thing which gives the compositor 
and the proofreader a greater amount of worry than the 
spelling of proper names— particularly of persons. The 
latter is governed by no rule, neither can any text-book 
cover the ground. Autographic signatures are often no more 
decipherable than an ancient Egyptian inscription. Even 
persons who well understand the difficulties printers labor 
under in making out names, are frequently if not habitually 
careless in their chirography. ‘The compositor and the copy- 
holder will often guess the same thing, and if there is no 
hesitancy on the part of the latter, or other circumstance to 
arouse the proofreader’s suspicion, the name as read will 
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be passed without challenge. But it sometimes happens 
that all three—compositor, copyholder and proofreader — 
will agree as to the spelling of a name, and still it will be 
wrong; or the copy itself—if in the third person— may be 
wrong. Then again, it sometimes occurs that the same name 
will be spelled several ways in the same job or article. 
Yet, in spite of all this, should it be wrongly printed, the 
customer will hold the office responsible, and the office falls 
back upon the proofreader. 

This is all wrong. The office should have an express, 
explicit stipulation with the customer that the latter must 
either furnish accurate, legible copy, or assume all respon- 
sibility for spelling of names on proof being furnished him. 
Many printing houses have a clause printed on their proof 
envelopes requesting customers to examine proof closely for 
spelling, etc. But this does not gofar enough. The stipu- 
lation stated above should be included, and also written in 
all contracts, and be strictly carried out. Printers have 
troubles enough of their own without shouldering responsi- 
bilities that belong to other people. S. K. PARKER. 





WHO IS THE OLDEST PRINTER WHO WORKS REG- 
ULARLY AT TYPOGRAPHY ? 
To the Editor: MILWAUKEE, December 16, 1896. 

If thou would’st live long, live well; for folly and wickedness shorten 
life.—Benjamin Franklin, 

In pursuing a careful and general study of ‘‘ the art pre- 
servative of arts’’ there is an abundance of interest con- 
nected with the lives of those vigorous men who have been 
working steadily at 
the case for many 
years. Men who 
have witnessed many 
radical and impor- 
tant changes in the 
trade, and who have 
assisted in cultivat- 
ing the craft ever 
since it outgrew its 
infancy. About six 
years ago an article 
appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER 
touching upon the 
lives of four of the 
older printers then 
at work. Among 
these was Mr. Eli- 
jah Rawson. Since 
that time it has been 
my good fortune to 
become personally 
acquainted with Mr. 
Rawson, and it is 
because I know him intimately that I am asked to write 
this. Although there is so much that is entertaining about 
him, a biographical sketch of him is a somewhat difficult 
task, on account of his very conservative and modest gait 
along the walks of life. But in order to progress I must 
say that he was born in Hardwick, Vermont, in 1813, and 
reared in a community dominated by a people who wor- 
shiped the name of God and the Christian faith. He first 
became connected with the work, which has held his interest 
for sixty-eight years, in the office of the Vermont Chronicle, 
at Windsor, Vermont, in the year 1828, and remembers dis- 
tinctly having set some of the type from which President 
Jackson’s first inaugural address was printed. Mr. Raw- 
son put his heart into his work and graduated from his 
apprenticeship, at Boston, in 1833, a learned compositor. 
The following summer he worked in the office of a paper 
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published in Brooklyn, Connecticut, of which William H. 
Burleigh was editor and compositor. 

Entertaining a desire for a wider knowledge of the 
trade, Mr. Rawson led a roaming life from 1833 until 1845, 
when he published a newspaper at Irasburg, Vermont, until 
1850. He then, after working short periods at Brandon, 
Vermont; Whitehall, New York, and Rutland, Vermont, 
went to Burlington, Vermont, in 1852, where he lived until 
1882, with the exception of about five years at St. Albans, 
Montpelier and Hydepark, Vermont, and Keeseville and 
Champlain, New York. At several of these places he acted 
in the capacity of foreman and editor. In 1881 his wife 
died, and, after closing his affairs in Burlington, he came, 
on an invitation of his son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. S. Crandall, to Milwaukee, with whom he has since 
resided at 405 Florida street. Although his roaming life 
caused the microbes of cosmopolitanism to generate, he did 
not lose his taste for the work he was at, but extended his 
energies into a wider field — that of teaching humankind 
the sin of irreligion, intemperance and immorality. He 
has prosecuted this work so strenuously that we almost for- 
got at a time he was only a compositor —a time when we 
realized that he was performing a service which will be for- 
ever appreciated by his fellow-workmen. Foremost among 
his accomplishments in this line is a work, published some 
ten years ago, entitled ‘‘Rawson on Intoxication,” being 
some twenty-four newspaper articles on ‘‘Cases of Intoxi- 
cation Related in the Christian Scriptures,’’ which he after- 
ward published in book form. Mr. Rawson informs me 
that he has several copies of this work still on hand, which 
he will mail, postpaid, to those who will send him 50 cents. 

I have often spoken to Mr. Rawson regarding the appren- 
tice of the early days, and from the information derived, 
conclude that there has not been many changes in the ways 
and means of the ‘devil’? for many years. Practical 
jokes, in which the ‘‘round square’”’ and the ‘‘ italic shoot- 
ing stick’? played an important part, existed then as they 
do now, and will continue to exist for many years to come. 
Mr. Rawson does not remember of any such jokes having 
been played on him, but smiles pleasantly when relating 
how his morality was severely shocked one morning upon 
entering a room, and hearing someone exclaim, ‘‘The 
devil is at the door.’’ It. took him some time to recover, 
and he could not collect himself until it was fully explained 
that he was not referred to as the Old Nick but the devil 
of the office. As a compositor it has been Mr. Raw- 
son’s good fortune to have worked from the manuscripts 
of such authors as Rev. Hosea Ballou, of Boston; Grant 
Thorburn, Epes Sargent, Edgar A. Poe, W. H. Herbert, 
Governor Slade, Charles G. Eastman, John G. Saxe, Bishop 
Hopkins, Prof. Zadock Thompson and A. A. Earle. 

During my six years’ acquaintance with Mr. Rawson I 
have ascertained that his career has at all times overflowed 
with Americanism; although working in a field which 
offered little opportunity to display it, he has always mani- 
fested an interest in public affairs. His conservative nature 
about the office in which he works has earned for him the 
sincerest respect of his fellow-workmen, and although of a 
quiet and unassuming disposition, has many friends among 
the craft, by whom he is esteemed as a gentleman of excel- 
lent character and of respectable social and business asso- 
ciations. After all, I am convinced that Mr. Rawson 
believed from early boyhood that a simple man is surer than 
a crafty man of solid and lasting success. 

The accompanying likeness of Mr. Rawson is a repro- 
duction of a photograph taken of him six years ago, but in 
my estimation his countenance and general appearance has 
not changed in the least. Whenever I speak to him I recall 
the first time I met him, and I do not believe his actions, 
spirit and manners have grown one day older. Although a 
man of small build, with a mild constitution, he has never 
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been afflicted with any severe sickness, and there appears to 
be still a goodly number of years’ work at the case in store 
for him. 

While I have not searched the archives of every printing 
office in the country for evidence, I believe Mr. Rawson is 
the oldest printer at the case today, and unless Michael J. 
Quinn, John H. Pearsol and William T. Clark are now liv- 
ing and at work, my assumption is correct. Mr. Rawson is 
at present in the employ of the Riverside Printing Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and if there is anyone living 
who can equal his record, I would like to hear from him, but 
I believe that ‘‘ He that falls in love with himself will have 
no rivals,’’ and so it is in the case of Mr. Rawson, who is 
content to consider himself the oldest printer working con- 
stantly at the case, but willing to accept facts to the contrary 
should they be forwarded. F. G. CRAMER. 





A PROFITABLE BUSINESS AND HOW IT STARTED 
BY AID OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 


To the Editor: MrER1IDA, YUCATAN, MEx., Dec. 19, 1896. 

It will interest the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER to 
know how that journal has contributed to establish a profit- 
able business in this far-off land. The facts are as follows: 
Some three years ago, after having assumed the management 
of the Compafiia de Tranvias de Merida—a tramway com- 
pany operating all the street railway lines of this city — 
and when I was traveling in the United States I called one 
morning on my newsdealers in New York, and began look- 
ing over the latest magazines and periodicals. Iam a lover 
of fine typography, and a well-printed journal with fine 
illustrations has always attracted my attention greatly, so 
that when I came across THE INLAND PRINTER I examined 
its pages and bought a copy just for the sake of the fine 
appearance of the magazine, as I had not then the least 
interest in the printing trade except as a matter of art. Up 
to that time the railway company under my management 
had all its stationery, advertisements, etc., printed by one of 
the printing houses in this city, and the annual sum thus 
expended was quite an item in the general expenses of the 
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road. After having carefully perused at home the pages of 
the journal, I said to myself that with the aid of such a 
useful paper as THE INLAND PRINTER anybody, though he 
be not a printer, ought to be able to manage a printing office 
intelligently, and then the idea came to me that it would be 
a good thing if my company had a printing shop to do its 
own printing. 

For carrying out this idea of mine I ordered from the 
United States the necessary material to establish a small 
printing office well equipped for jobwork, and I engaged 
the services of a good printer. The result of the first year 
was that after charging the interest on the investment and 
making due allowance for wear and tear, etc., the cost of 


_printing to the company was only one-third of what had 


actually been paid out the previous year, notwithstanding 
the fact that the work was about ten per cent more. The 
result of the following year was by far much better than the 
first, because outside jobs were taken, so that at the end of 
the second year the net profits of the printing department of 
the company amounted to a sum twice as large as what had 
been paid yearly for printing before the establishment of 
the shop. Therefore, by the aid of the printing depart- 
ment, the company practically had its printing free and 
realized besides a good profit. The results at present (the 
third year) are improving to such an extent that I will 
have to order very soon new material for enlarging the 
establishment. 

Thus it will be seen that THE INLAND PRINTER has 
proved of immense value to the company, and I truly believe 
that the aid it furnishes is worth ten times more than what 
we are actually paying for the yearly subscription. 

N. ESCALANTE Y PEON. 





LONDON SOCIETY OF CORRECTORS OF THE PRESS, 


HE London Society of Correctors of the Press is evi- 
dently a body that believes in combining pleasure 
with business. At the October monthly meeting the 

routine business was followed by a ‘‘smoking concert,”’ a 
programme being rendered that included selections operatic, 
popular and humorous. The November meeting was given 
over, after a brief business session, to an able paper on 
“The Lilliput River of London,’ by Mr. W. H. Harper, hav- 
ing reference to the stream or ditch on the bank of which 
stood the old Fleet Prison. The literary associations of the 
subject were quite prominent. Beginning with the sources 
of the Fleet at Highgate and Hampstead, the speaker 
referred to Keats, Coleridge and Leigh Hunt. Continuing, 
the stream was then traced through several places of inter- 
est to Fleet street. The Fleet gradually degenerated from 
river to ditch, and from ditch to sewer, and its condition at 
varying periods was illustrated by quotations from Ben 
Jonson’s ‘‘ Voyage,’’ Gay’s ‘‘ Trivia,’’ Pope’s ‘‘ Dunciad,”’ 
and Swift’s ‘‘City Shower.’’ The story of the Fleet Prison 
was told at some length, Smollett’s ‘‘ Roderick Random,”’ 
and ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle,’’ Dickens’ ‘‘ Pickwick,’’ and several 
other works being laid under contribution. The associa- 
tion of Shakespeare with the Fleet was alluded to, and one 
of the most impressive scenes in ‘‘ Henry VIII.’’ was shown 
to have been enacted in the hall at Blackfriars on the eastern 
bank, while the account in the Second Part of ‘‘ King Henry 
IV.”’ of Falstaff’s being conveyed to the Fleet was not over- 
looked. The speaker gave many other facts and reminis- 
cences of the old prison, Fleet Market, etc. The Chicago 
Society of Proofreaders devotes the time of its sessions not 
taken up with business routine to the discussion of matters 
concerning the profession. Would it not be conducive to 
greater interest and enjoyment in the society’s meetings if 
there was a little less ‘‘shop’”’ talk, and an occasional ram- 
ble into other fields ? THE INLAND PRINTER offers the sug- 
gestion. ' 
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NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATORS— THOMAS FLEMING. 
BY VANCE THOMPSON. 

HE art of newspaper caricature has made immense 
advances in the last few years. ‘The American news- 
paper artist has always been effective. Thomas Nast 

was a sort of wsthetic sledge-hammer. But it is only of 
late years that it has been possible for the newspaper — 
born at midnight to die at noon— 
to obtain pen-and-ink comments on 
the affairs of the day, which should 
be at once convincing and artistic. 
The prominent cartoonists of the 
day contribute to the ephemeral 
daily journals drawings which, ten 
years ago, would have sufficed to 
make the reputation of nine-tenths 
of the academicians. 

Of all the men who are winning 
good repute by their cartoons, cari- 
catures, posters, and various work 
in color and black and white, I think 
that Thomas Fleming has, perhaps, the most individuality, 
the greatest force of originality, the most of that tempera- 
mental quality which makes for work that is out of the rut. 
If I were asked to trace his artistic genealogy, I should say 
that it goes back to Kranach. 

Fleming’s work is the apotheosis of the line. No artist 
in this country, and only Jossot in Paris, has ever expressed 
with the line as much as Fleming has done. Some of his 
political cartoons —that masterly and amazingly brutal car- 
icature of Grover Cleveland, for instance, which appeared 
in Mille. New York—have the corrosive force of etching 
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fluid. He is simple, with the simpleness of a man who 
knows just the effect he wants, and is frugal and unwasteful 
in means— it is not the simplicity of a fool. 

‘My theory,’’ he has often said to me, ‘‘ is that what can 
be said in a page should not be padded out into a volume. 
This, too, is true of drawing. It is wanton to say in ten 
lines what can be said in one.”’ 

Fleming’s chief characteristic, then, is his marvelous 
command of line—he can be brutal, grotesque, gracile, 
elegant, monstrous, expressive or suggestive; the line serves 
him as implicitly as the genius of an Aladdin lamp. Next 
to this I should rank his composition, which is defiant in its 
originality and sense of personal value; his color, which 
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is from the palette of Franz 
Hals; and his daring use of 
black masses. 

Fleming is not an impression- 
ist—the hint, the sketch, the 
profile, the intimation are not for 
him — not all hard work is good, 
but all good work is the result of 
infinite labor. I remember one of 
Fleming's drawings which I saw 
in its various stages. As it ap- 
peared in its finished state it was 
simple to nakedness. It was the 
bent figure of a man, and the 
whole character of the gross and 
ventripotent creature was given with a line—two or three 
at most. But I saw the preliminary pencil sketch, and I 
know how carefully that figure was modeled, how explicit 
the study was before the artist attained his purpose, ‘‘ the 
right line, rightfully used in the right place.”’ 

Personally, Fleming is a delightful fellow, full of infinite 
vim and rocketing with ideas. He has the mustache of a 
dragoon, but the hair on the top of his head is thinning out 
from over-much thought. He is the best equipped artist, 
intellectually and zsthetically, among American cartoonists, 
and he never forgets that it is the business of the carica- 
turist to caricature. 
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EFFORT AND OPPORTUNITY. 


O FAR as the printing and publishing business is con- 
S cerned, there is just as good a chance for a young man 
to make a success for himself as there ever was, pro- 
vided he is the right kind of man; has the ability and 
stability, and is not afraid of work. Compared with thirty- 
two years ago, when I began business in Chicago, the 
chances are just as good, I might say better, except that the 
young man must have more capital to begin with, and must 
have a little better financial head than was required in the 
pioneer days. 

In those early days the printer who was most success- 
ful had to be a good all-round 
printer, or else the artistic side 
of him was uppermost. Now, he 
must be more of a tradesman, 
more of a merchant. Then it was 
less difficult to find an all-round, 
competent printer than it is now. 
Printers were more addicted to 
the drinking habit than they are 
now, for it is a fact that the 
moral tone of our craft is much 
higher than it was in the ’60s. 
Another thing: Twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, men in our 
line of business learned the trade 
more thoroughly than they do to- 
day, for, like many other trades 
and industries, printing and pub- 
lishing have been divided into 
special lines, and craftsmen limit 
themselves to a single branch. 
While this has the effect of mak- 
ing specialists, who are more 
expert in their own lines than an 
all-round man possibly could 
be, it makes it very hard to get 
good, competent men who can 
take charge of a general print- 
ing business. Thirty years ago 
every compositor had more or 
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less knowledge of presswork; he understood something 
of margins and color, and had some idea of correct taste. 
Now, these things run in separate channels; the man who 
sets up type knows nothing of presswork; the pressman 
knows nothing of sticking type, and so on. This general 
rule, of course, has its exceptions, but the exceptions are 
comparatively few. 

I went through all branches and stages of my trade, from 
running errands for the ‘‘ comps’’ to managing the business, 
and the men who are at the head of the printing and publish- 
ing houses in the city had the same experience. But our 
generation is passing away; conditions have changed and 
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the next generation will be a generation of specialists. The 
young man who desires to make a successful stand in our 
business must be of a higher order of man than we were, for 
he must grapple with conditions that did not exist in our 
early days, and perhaps it is not necessary that he should 
learn the trade as we did to make a success. The field is so 
much larger than it was when I began business that the 
young printer and publisher of today can make a much 
wider success. _ 

That which is in favor of the present day is that the 
printing business runs in branches. The young man can 
perfect himself in one branch, in short, become a specialist, 
and can find a fruitful field for his specialty. For instance, 
there are some men who follow composition, and make elec- 
trotype plates exclusively, the type being set either 
by hand or by machine or both. Others take these 
plates and do presswork exclusively, using plates 
of type forms which are furnished them. Still 
others do pamphlet binding exclusively. Other 
specialties are commercial jobwork, railroad print- 
ing, etc. The specialist having but one thing to = 
do, perfects himself in that thing. Then there are 
complete establishments in which composition, 
electrotyping, presswork and binding are done, 
but such establishments are few; there are only 
six or seven in the city. 

In the earlier days the printer occupied a po- 
sition to the public very much like that of the 
photographer or artist. He was somewhat of a 
luxury. Now it is different. Printers’ ink is 
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recognized as an essential factor in busi- 
ness. An establishment in those days 
that did from $50,000 to $75,000 business 
a year made a reasonable profit; today 
the printer must do a business of $200,000 
to $300,000 a year. The conditions of trade 
also have changed, the field is much larger 
and the range of business greater. 

Our business has received a wonderful 
impetus in the last few years from the 
development of process engraving, such as 
half-tones, zinc etching, etc., and from 
the typesetting machines. Another thing 
which has helped us wonderfully is the 
cheapening of paper. Paper for which 
we had to pay 50 cents a pound twenty 
years ago can be bought today for 20 
cents; print and book paper that used to 
cost us from 15 to 20 cents a pound can 
now be bought for 2% to6cents. Our line 
of machinery has been radically changed, 
increased enormously in speed and pro- 
ductive capacity. While the.cost of pro- 
duction has decreased very much, and the 
prices obtained for the finished product 
have grown exceedingly close to the cost 
of production, the volume of business has 
increased three hundred to four hundred 
fold. The growth of the postal service 
has provided us with cheap and effective 
methods of distribution, and this has given us a broader, 
wider field. All of these factors have tended to give the 
printing and publishing business larger proportions and a 
greater and higher standard in the business world than 
it held when I became a printer, and with this growth in 
proportions and importance has come the need of greater 
capital and increased responsibilities and a higher order of 
executive ability. So while it is true that the young man 
of today has equal or even better chances than we had 
when we started, it is also true that he must be prepared 
to grapple with the whole situation, solve larger problems 
and do business on wider lines and with a broader scope. 

The young man who seeks to enter the printing business 
with the determination to achieve success must start with a 
liberal education. If he is a college man he is so much the 
better prepared. He must be industrious, and not only 
absolutely honest with the public, but with himself. He 
must learn his business, study it closely, analyze and dis- 
sect it with microscopic regard to its details. If he should 
put on his old clothes and learn the practical and mechan- 
ical side of printing, he always will have the advantage 
over the man who acquires this knowledge by induction — 
that is, by contact and observation, and not by actual prac- 
tical work. He must not be afraid of long hours at first. 
He must be methodical, and know exactly what his work 
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costs him. Money is made and saved by the intelligent use 
of pencil and a figuring pad. He must obtain the actual 
cost of all work, from the time he receives the raw material 
until the finished product is in the hands of the customer. 
He must be patient and not try to create an establishment 
in advance of the normal growth of his business, else the 
weight of the concern will surely break him down. He 
must be alert, and take instant advantage of all improve- 
ments in machinery and methods. 

The William Morris sentiment in favor of handmade 
goods is all right from an artistic point of view, but it will 
not win in this labor-saving, mechanical and machine-rid- 
den age. Yet it is well to remember that the artistic and 
zsthetic must not be lost sight of. The American people 
have been educated to a love for the beautiful and artistic. 
This is so true that in every family there are persons who 
understand a well-made book and a fine piece of printing 
from all points of view, and that is largely true in our own 
city of Chicago. I may cite the growth of the Caxton Club 
to bring this point forward. This club, as is well known, 
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Possessing the largest and most complete Printing Ink Works in 
America, THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY give the most 
wirements of the trade. and their 
superb equipment enables them to best fill the wants of Ink 
consumers in every department of the graphic arts. 
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DISPLAY COMPOSITION. 


BY EMMET F. WILSON. 


T no time in the history of printing has there been such 

a demand for effective display in ‘‘ job composition ”’ 

as at the present day, and, in fact, for neat attractive- 

ness in the composition of ads. for magazines, papers and 

periodicals of every description. In view of this fact we are 

reminded of the great demand there is for compositors who 

have the ability to produce the best results in the least pos- 

sible time and at the least expense to the employers in the 
matter of wasting material. 

Some compositors have the idea that for a job or an ad. to 
be attractive it must contain so much twisted rule, and every 
available corner must be supplied with an ornament of some 
description in order that the piece of work may bear an 
attractive appearance. This is a mistake that should by all 
means be avoided. A compositor should study his subject 
matter thoroughly, acquaint himself with the points of most 
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is issuing special editions of finely made books, and the 
movement has met with instant success. 

The artistic enters largely into commercial work, and 
the people demand that circulars, booklets, catalogues, cal- 
endars, cards and even letter-heads, shall be pleasing to the 
eye. A liberal education has a tendency to develop any 
latent sense of the artistic which may lie in a young man, 
and it will also bring out all the finer qualities which will 
enable him to produce work in line with the progressive 
spirit of the age. 

I believe that a young man who wishes to succeed in 
commercial life should get married and settle down, so that 
he feels an ambition not only for his personal advancement 
but for the welfare of his family. A good wife not only 
fixes his career morally, but also enables him to concentrate 
his mind on his business and not be like a weathervane, 
swinging to every change of the wind. In short, it tends to 
give him steadiness and stability. Acquaintance is a good 
thing for the young printer to cultivate. He should not 


only make ‘‘judicious’’ acquaintances, but should make 
himself popular in the broader sense of the word. This 
ought to give him easy access to corporations and indi- 
viduals where a stranger could not be received favorably.— 
R. R. Donnelley, in the Chicago Record. 


importance, select the style of type most suitable to the char- 
acter of work, adapt these conditions to the resources he has 
at hand, be liberal with white space, and above everything 
else, endeavor to compose an attractive, well-balanced piece 
of work rather than a “‘tacky,’’ cheap-looking affair. 

One might suppose, from Figs. 1 and 2, that the firm of 
Ault & Wiborg Co.* were dispensers of scrolls, brackets 
and such articles. There is nothing neat about the designs ; 
they are simply as above stated, material and time wasters, 
and, consequently, money losers. 

Now we are not to refrain from producing work that is 
attractive and catchy, but there is a vast difference between 
catchy and attractive and ‘‘ bunglesome”’ and ‘‘slouchy.”’ 
Notice how hard Figs. No. 1 and 2 are to read, especially 
No.1. You have to hunt for the particular points of interest, 
because they are hidden from view by the artistic (?) curved 
rule and the beautiful (?) ornaments. No.1 shows very poor 
taste in arrangement and design, poor selection of type, 
and, as in Fig. 2, the principal features are the ornaments 
and flourishes, having in all the resemblance of a “ pied’”’ 
bouquet, and forwards the impression that flowers were for 


*NotE.— Mr. Wilson’s text is taken from the pamphlet showing the 
eighty-five designs submitted in the Ault & Wiborg advertising competition. 
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sale rather than ink. These things ought not to be. Fig. 3, 
I think, ranks high in the Ault & Wiborg Company’s col- 
lection of ads. It is well balanced, neat and is a good 
advertiser, the principal features being disposed of to good 
advantage. ‘The time for composition would not be as 
costly as those of Figs. 1 and 2, while the cut used is very 
appropriate, and the general appearance of the ad. is good 
and ‘‘ up-to-date.”’ 

I do not cull out these three examples for the extremes in 
the contest, but merely to show the points in good and bad 
display. The days of twist rule and its accompanying 
terrors have long since been ushered to the rear by ‘‘ Father 
Time’’; display composition never occupied as exalted a 
position as at the present day; and with the facilities that 
are at the disposal of most printers; the trade journals that 
are in reach of the progressive element of the craft; and 
the many circulars, booklets, etc., that throng the mails 
every day, it seems a matter of impossibility that any of us, 
by making a careful study of these things, should fail to 
come up to the standard of good display composition. 

One of Emerson’s humorous quotations was the remark 
of a lady, who said: ‘‘Qhat the consciousness of being well 
dressed gave her, next to the consolation of religion, her 
greatest happiness.’’ This expression vividly reminds us 
that good-appearing and well-dressed display work are im- 
portant features in the power and influence of printed mat- 
ter, and it is these things which we should endeavor to 
attain to in our everyday work. 

I fail to grasp the importance of the idea in extending 
the underscore rule beyond the border in Fig. 2, and more- 
over if it is desirable to use an underscore at all, would it 
not be much better to use light-face rule rather than the 
heavy face kind. This is a mistake that a great many com- 
positors make, seemingly small, yet I have seen compara- 
tively good pieces of work almost, yes entirely, spoiled by 
this one thing; using underscore rule that was twice as 
heavy as the face it underscored. This ad. could have been 
greatly relieved if the word ‘‘Inks”’’ at the bottom of the 
page had been set in about a 48-point condensed letter, 
such as was available to the compositor, and the relative 
matter arranged on either side accordingly, thus doing 
away with the ringlets and curved rule. This would have 
relieved the sameness and greatly added to the advertising 
qualities of the page as a whole. 

Ican see no redeeming features whatever in Fig. 1, and 
by way of advice, would suggest a close application to the 
motto of the Printers’ Technical Club, No. 1, of Rockford, 
Illinois, namely, ‘‘7hink and Work.’’ The subject matter 
of all work should be carefully read, as on the wording the 
character of the display depends almost entirely. Orna- 
ments or other decorative features should never be obtrusive 
but be entirely subordinate to the display. 








FivE SALESMEN WITH BUT A SINGLE ORDER. 





A SATISFACTORY PERCENTAGE OF PROFIT. 

Inclosed we hand you money order for $2 to extend our 
subscription another year. If we could realize the same 
percentage of profit on every $2 we spend, we would soon 
retire from the field.—Fred L. Tower, President, the Thurs- 
ton Print, Portland, Maine. 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the experi- 
ences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

TRANSFERRING PRINTS OR DRAWINGS TO ZINC.— Harry 
Howe, Chicago, inquires: ‘‘ Would you kindly inform me 
of the best method of transferring prints or drawings to 
zinc, also advise me as to what books to procure to assist me 
in the study of freehand drawing?’’ Answer.— The only 
successful way of transferring drawings or prints to zinc is 
by the photo-engraving method, which you can learn from 
“The Manual of Photo-Engraving.’’ About freehand 
drawing from books, write to Ernest Knauft, editor Art 
Student, New York. 


ETCHING TYPE-METAL OR ZINC.—G., Riverside, Cali- 
fornia: ‘‘ Please inform me through INLAND PRINTER how 
to etch zinc or type-metal with nitric acid?’’ Answer.— 
Mr. Jenkins requires eleven pages of his Manual of Photo- 
engraving, pp. 69 to 80 inclusive, to describe briefly how to 
etch zinc, so G. can understand why it is impossible to 
answer his query ina paragraph here. Get Jenkins’ book 
and you will learn everything about photo-engraving. As to 
etching type-metal with nitric acid, that can be answered in 
one word — impossible. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES ANNUAL FOR 1897. The Sco- 
vill & Adams Company, New York.— A copy of the edition 
de luxe of this publication is received. For its binding and 
excellent typography it would deserve mention. There isa 
wealth of illustrations, some two hundred in all—the 
frontispiece being a photogravure, and three of the full 
pages are specimens of three-color reproduction —all of 
them furnishing excellent studies for the photo-engraver. 
That art and photography are coming nearer together is 
evidenced by this volume, and it would appear as if it should 
not be a far distant period, providing the progress toward 
union continues, when these two terms would be synony- 
mous. 


THE PROCESS PHOTOGRAM, of London, edited by H. Snow- 
den Ward and Catharine Weed Ward, is probably the most 
welcome of our exchanges. This publication leads in edu- 
cating our British cousins to photograph, make printing 
blocks from them, and finally print from the blocks. Some- 


* one has said that ‘‘ you can’t teach a Britisher anything, 


unless you take him very young,’’ which would seem to be 
true about half-tone block making and the printing there- 
from. The editors appear not to be discouraged, however, 
for they begin this year with an enlarged and improved 
publication. Mrs. Catharine Weed Ward is a daughter of 
our own Thurlow Weed, the late distinguished American 
journalist. Mr. Ward hasall the enterprise of an American, 
so they deserve their success. 


Wuat Is NEw IN THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY ? — Pro- 
gressive, New York, writes: ‘‘I know you are in a position 
to learn the latest developments in color work, so write 
to inquire what is new in three-color photography ?’’ An- 
swer.— As regards the process itself there is little new. 
The firms engaged in it report a better outlook, due to the 
fact that their employes are accumulating the experience 
which is the chief requisite now in prosecuting the work 
successfully. . Pressmakers and inkmakers have yet some 
problems to solve to bring the method into more general 
use. A web press is needed that will print from the three 
sets of color plates on calendered or coated paper without 
offset. Its cylinders must be arranged to run independ- 
ently of each other besides being easy to get at while making 
ready. The inkmaker must prepare pure transparent red 
and blue permanent inks that will dry quicker than those at 
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present in the market. It may be the future of this kind of 
printing lies in printing the second or last color from hot 
plates, with an ink that is only fluid when heated, and sets 
immediately on cooling. 

ETCHING BRASS FOR EMBOSSING Dies.—T. W. E., To- 
ronto, Canada, writes: ‘‘In May, 1896, INLAND PRINTER, is 
an article, ‘‘ Embossing Dies by Photography,’’ by S. H. 
Horgan, in which it states a saturated solution of dragon’s 
blood is made for use, but it does not say what liquid is 
used. If made in water there is not enough to stand acid; 
again, if made in spirit, when flowed over an ink print on 
brass it will make the ink run. If you can explain how the 
solution of dragon’s blood is made to use as mentioned in 
the article you will greatly oblige. Axswer.— Dragon’s 
blood is insoluble in water, so that alcohol was understood as 
the solvent. A solution of dragon’s blood in alcohol has 
never caused the ink to run in the writer’s experience, when 
flowed over the brass as collodion would be. My ink, how- 
ever contained wax and resin, both insoluble in alcohol. If 
you will dust the developed print on brass with finely pow- 
dered common resin, brush the plate clean, melt in the 
resin, and then flow with a spirit solution of dragon’s blood, 
you will find your ink will not run. 

THE INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL OF ANTHONY’S PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC BULLETIN, 1897. E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 
New York.— Though every line in this annual visitor is 
worth reading, it has added this year a department of 
process work which makes it doubly attractive. Mr. Oscar 
E. Binner’s article on ‘‘ The Business End of Photo-Engrav- 
ing’’ is alone worth the small charge for the volume. 
‘*Workroom Hints for Process Engravers” is thoroughly 
practical. Other articlesare: ‘‘To a Beginner in Etching,”’ 
by C. B. Talbot — himself evidently a beginner; ‘‘ Reversing 
and Enlarging Gelatine Negatives,’’ by Henry Pickering ; 
‘*Half-tone Direct from Nature,’’? by William Gamble; 
‘‘Color by Means of Photography,’’ by A. C. Austin; 
‘*Timing Half-Tone Negatives,’’ by H. Woodbury Shaylor, 
Jr.; ‘*Substratum for Collotype Plates,’’ by Y. Isawa. 
Also a number of process formulz. The half-tones scat- 
tered generously through the volume are excellent studies. 
There is one of peculiar interest, being a magnified repro- 
duction of a half-tone of thirty years ago. The well-trained 
judgment of Mr. Frederick J. Harrison, the editor of this 
annual, is displayed in every page of their work. 

THE STATE OF TRADE.—‘‘ Restless,’’ Chicago, writes a 
very complimentary letter regarding the value of this jour- 
nal to him and adds: ‘‘Iam the chief half-tone photogra- 
pher with my firm and have learned all Ican about other 
branches of the business. I am anxious to travel and wish 
you would give me your opinion as to my chances in other 
cities or foreign countries.’’ Answer.— To judge from the 
exchanges, there seems to be no part of the civilized world 
now that process work has not reached. There are excellent 
half-tones made in Australia, Japan, India, Constantinople 
and in South America. In those countries where process 
work is not equal to ours, it is due to there being no great 
demand for better. Take France, for example; most of the 
half-tone work done there would not be tolerated here. Our 
smooth, unbroken half-tone tints on heavily coated paper is 
offensive to the Frenchman, who prefers what we would 
term ‘‘rotten work.’? The wages paid abroad is so much 
lower than that prevailing here, and reports from all sides 
indicate good business ahead here, so that my advice would 
be to stay where you are, and take pride in the fact that you 
live in a city that leads the world in half-tone work. 

Asout PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ADVERTISING.— ‘‘ Decency,”’ 
Hartford, Connecticut, requests this department to protest 
again against what he calls a lewd picture used as an 
advertisement by a Chicago photo-engraving concern in last 
month’s INLAND PRINTER. For the sake of the young 
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women and men in his office he was obliged to cut out the 
leaf containing the offensive ad. Answer.— A paragraph 
here some months ago on “ Vulgarity in Photo-Engravers’ 
Advertising,’’? was quoted and approved in this country and 
abroad. The tendency is toward a more refined artistic 
taste in this matter in deference to public opinion. Some 
cigarette firms, in an endeavor to attract the attention of 
‘fast’? young men to their goods, used lascivious pictures, 
but found eventually that the better class, and, therefore, 
most desirable stores, would not exhibit these pictures, 
hence that form of advertising was unprofitable. The larg- 
est photo-engraving firm in New York has a fine trade in 
pathological subjects for surgeons photographed in the hos- 
pitals. Almost any of these pictures would “attract,” if 
used in an advertisement, but they would also offend. 
There is a large and growing class of respectable people 
who feel it a duty not to patronize firms who use indecent 
pictures in their advertising, so those advertisers who have 
little sense of propriety in this matter will learn in a busi- 
ness way that they are repelling good customers, and this 
seems to be the practical means of regulating the matter. 





HAND-ENGRAVED HALF-TONES IN GREAT BRITAIN.—The 
hand-engraved process block is slow in making its appear- 
ance in this country. As a fact I have not yet seen one 
example of a half-tone block retouched for wood-cut effects 
that could be strictly termed perfect, or even really high- 
class, emanating commercially from an English house. One 
would have expected that when it was demonstrated that a 
process block could be reproduced by a softer process than 
electrotypy, upon metal that admitted of the full use of the 
graver, there would have been an immediate run upon it; 
that the wood engravers who had found their industry under- 
mined would have seized upon this method of rehabilitating 
themselves, and of turning even their bitter competitor into 
a friendly supporter. From the United States examples are 
constantly reaching my hands of exquisite effects secured 
by this method. The softness of the half-tone, in conjunc- 
tion with the vigor born of the engraver’s tools, make an 
unmatchable combination, uniting all the beauties of the two 
systems.— British and Colonial Stationer and Printer. 

ANCHORING HALF-TONE PLATES. — Hitherto half-tone 
plates have been anchored by pouring molten metal into 


countersunk cavities, and, as a rule, the soft metal poured 
in has bitten the 


copper plate and 
held it properly ; 
but exceptions to 
this rule have 
been numerous, 
and plates have 
been _ wrenched 
from their positions at critical moments, causing great 
annoyance and loss. This risk is effectively overcome by a 
new anchoring system devised by Aug. W. G. Abelmann, 
of Maywood, Illinois, a patent for which has recently been 
issued. His patent anchor screw obviates the necessity of 
mounting small copper plates on metal bases. For anchor- 
ing inserts, or combination cuts, this new screw plan is 
unequaled, as the plate can be raised or lowered to the level 
of the adjoining plate or plates, or adjusted in any desired 
position without the slightest difficulty. Copper plates of 
any size can be secured in position readily, and = 
can be quickly removed from the blocks without SOLDER Z 
the slightest injury to the plate or block, an ZY 
advantage which pressmen will appreciate. The NYT 
screw has a flat head, and is prepared with 

special combination solder for copper, the neces- 

sary number of screws being soldered on the back of the 
plate. The flat heads of the screws are placed on the plate, 
which is then heated for soldering; or, the plate may be 
























TOLTEC GORGE AND TUNNEL, COLORADO. 


Half-tone by 
WILLIAMSON-HAFFNER ENGRAVING Co,, 
Denver, Colorado, 
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heated first, and then the solder-coated screwhead pressed 
against the hot copper plate for fusing the solder coating. 
The block is then placed in position, resting on the points 
of the screws, and pressed just sufficiently for the screw 
points to mark the wood. Holes are bored in the places 
thus marked with a patent bit, and the holes countersunk, 
according to the adjustment of the bit, on the bottom side of 
the block, to make adequate space for the nut which secures 
the screw, as shown in the accompanying cuts. 
of houses in Chicago are using this new system with satis- 
factory results. 





PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be 
mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses 
of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

WHAT IS TARCOLIN ?—We had occasion to make reference 
to this new article for cleaning ink off type, cuts and rollers 
some short time ago. One of our readers sent us the follow- 
ing in regard to the same: ‘‘Gentlemen, in answer to my 
query regarding an efficient type wash, you kindly sent me 
aclipping from your journal. Can you inform me where it 
can be obtained ?’’ Answer.— We have communicated with 
the manufacturers, Delete Chemical Company, 126 William 
street, New York, who have mailed our correspondent a 
circular covering all information. It prevents gum from 
forming on type, etc. 

PRINTING ON PARAFFIN PAPER.— W. J. B., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., writes: ‘‘Please say whether or not paraffin 
paper can be printed upon successfully ? I use bronze-blue 
mixed with copal varnish. The inclosed samples are used 
to wrap up candy in, but the ink rubs off, as you can see.”’ 
Answer.— Get a ‘‘ strong ’’ bronze-blue ink, and to as much 
as would equal the size of a walnut, add about ten drops of 
equal proportions of copal and dammar varnish and venice 
turpentine. Mix these well into the ink just before begin- 
ning to run off the work. Let the impression be a trifle 
strong one, so as to set the color firmly on the paper. 

PRINTING ON CELLULOID.—N. L. B., of Washington, 
Iowa, says: ‘*Please inform me the best method of print- 
ing on celluloid, so as to make the ink stand out clear and 
heavy, without blurring; work to be done on a platen 
press.’”’ Answer.— Printing on celluloid is much the same 
as printing on enameled card stock. The ink should be of 
the finest quality, and the tympan scant and hard, with 
every part of form up even on the face. Special ink is made 
for celluloid by ink manufacturers, and can be obtained 
when ordered. Only as much color should be carried as 
will produce solidity to the heaviest portions of the form. 
A few drops of dammar varnish will add to the drying quali- 
ties of fine inks without destroying their covering qualities. 
Practice, coupled with patience, is essential to success in 
this line. 

WANTS A GREATER DEGREE OF LUSTER TO GLOSS INK.— 
M. F. C., of New York City, writes: ‘‘I am working off on 
a Washington hand press the gloss-black on the sheet here 
sent you. I cannot satisfy the customer —he wants more 
gloss. We geta better gloss working off a smaller label ona 
Gordon press. I am using a two-dollar-a-pound gloss-black 
ink, mixed witha gloss varnish. I am using half varnish 
and half ink. Can you suggest any assistance?”’ Answer.— 
The sample sent has quite a good luster, which convinces us 
that your customer is inclined to be captious. The black 


ink appears suitable and of good quality. We would sug- 
gest, however, that less varnish be used with the ink, and 
that another overlay sheet be added to the make-ready on the 
black plates covering the red. Use good rollers, that is those 


A number, 
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fairly well seasoned, with a quick, live touch and fairly 
free from the bad effects of glycerin; carry sufficient ink, 
and roll up the form liberally, occasionally rubbing off the 
solid plates, and the result will be satisfactory. 


WANts MEANS TO SECURE ACCURATE LOCK-UP ON COLOR 
Work.— A. E. P., of Montreal, Canada, writes: ‘‘Is there 
any means to secure accurate locking up of small and large 
forms for two-color work, where accurate register is abso- 
lutely necessary ?’’ Answer.— Experience is the first ad- 
junct, for there is no fast and loose rule that can be 
applied. In making up forms for color work, begin on the 
first color, or key form, by making proper calculation for 
margins ; how the furniture employed may be economically 
and practically adjusted to suit register without disturbing 
that of the entire form, and to make such provision in the 
key form for economically shifting, in a minute and detailed 
way, any slight irregularity that may be deemed necessary 
to absolute register. The furniture should be, as nearly as 
possible, made up of metal, and of equal lengths, avoiding 
“binding ’’ at any point. Begin laying furniture and form 
from head to foot, and from right to left across. If side- 
sticks are used, see that they fit properly the length and 
width of the form, without having a scantiness or surplus in 
their lengths. For helping a method of perfect register, 
mechanical quoins are recommended as better than those 
tightened by means of a mallet and shooting-stick. Recol- 
lect that in the proper degree of tightness of any form 
depends much of the success of the register and other 
workable qualities of all forms that are sent to the press- 
room. Begin the lock-up slowly, fitting and moderately 
tightening all quoins as you proceed, before final operation. 


PRINTING ON SILVERED PAPER, Etc.—E. W. B., of Ply- 
mouth, Michigan, sends sample of silver paper cigar label 
printed with blue ink, also letter-head printed in black, 
regarding which he writes: ‘‘The cigar-box label will not 
print up clear unless flooded with ink, and then, when it 
dries, it evaporates and leaves it spotted like sample. Can 
you tell me how to print on this paper and give satisfactory 
results? The second sample is a cut for letter-head. (The 
engraving of plate is excellent, done in half-tone and hand- 
tooled.) Would you call the sample good work, and, if not, 
how can it be made better ? We also have trouble in running 
the job; the sheets sticking to the form and pulling away 
and the cut filling up. I would like your opinion on these.”’ 
Answer.— Printing on silvered paper should be done moder- 
ately slow, and a “ short’’ full-bodied bronze-blue ink used, 
with just sufficient driers in the ink to assist in holding the 
color. The fact is the surface of the paper is a metallic 
one, therefore the treatment must be consistent. Use such a 
grade of blue ink as suggested, applying only sufficient to 
make the work solid, and print on job press not faster than 
700 or 800 per hour, spreading out the printed sheets in small 
lots to dry —and give them longer to dry than if printed on 
a paper surface —and there will be no trouble. The sample 
before us indicates that the ink used is too strong, too much 
carried on the work, and the press run at too high a speed, 
thus causing the silvered surface to peel and pick off with 
the ink. Regarding the sample of letter-heading, let us 
tell you, frankly, that the make-ready on the cut is bad; and 
that the engraving has not been treated with any degree of 
ability —it has simply been brought up to type height and 
then printed with too much ink. This engraving should 
have been made ready with a three-sheet cut-out overlay ; 
part of the bull’s head, part of the main panels and dark 
solids of same, and that on part of scroll, requiring the 
strongest overlaying. The half-tones, such as outside circle 
around bull’s head and those to form deep shades to panels, 
should have had the second degree of strength to the over- 
laying ; the quarter-tones, which relieve the light vignetting, 
requiring the least degree of strength of overlay. Sucha 
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prepared overlay would then have admitted of cutting away 
the very light vignetting (which is essential in all such 
work) and thereby proportionately intensified the relative 
strength of tones so artistically worked out by the engraver. 

PERTINENT QUERIES BY A YOUNG PRESSMAN.—C. H. G., 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘I had something 
happen to me last week and, being a young pressman, 
would like THE INLAND PRINTER to answer me the follow- 
ing: ‘‘I printed a thirty-two-page form, cuts and type, 
mounted on wood, on a No. 6 Whitlock press, paper 30 by 
34, 70 pounds, coated; the pages were 3 by 7 inches. On 
the back rows the pages had a rule border around them — 
the rule being about a pica from the matter. The rules 
slurred. I tried in every manner known to me to stop the 
slurring. As the cause of this, the foreman said the cylin- 
der was overpacked —there were eight sheets make-ready 
and tympan on cylinder. He lowered the cylinder, but, in 
the meantime, had the form changed. I put the form on so 
that the rules came to the grippers, and I have not had 
trouble since on the slurring. I happened to be off for a 
few days, and, during the time, the foreman undertook to 
make the form ready over again. When I came back the 
edges of the cuts were all worn down smooth. How he had 
made the form ready I do not know, for he had destroyed 
his make-ready on the morning I came back to work. Could 
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in any case. The first question you have answered, by say- 
ing that you overcame the slur by changing the lay of the 
form. This might not have been necessary if the conditions 
just stated had existed. At least that is our opinion in the 
absence of a better statement of the case. As fo the second 
inquiry let us say the bad results of an overpacked cylin- 
der are many, and are dependent upon the character of the 
work being run off under such circumstances. Yes, a 
cylinder can be let down so as to be too hard on the bearers. 
The results, as has been stated, are bad and manifold; 
among these may be mentioned a very important one, 
namely, that if this is permitted, the sensitiveness of the 
bearers is destroyed; a greater amount of impression is 
transmitted to the center of the cylinder, which will wear 
down that portion of the form immediately under it, and 
thereby leave the extreme ends of the form without adequate 
impression, unless these are built up considerably on the 
tympan. Nothing so tends to ruin the perfect mechanism 
of a piece of printing machinery as ‘‘ monkeying’”’ with the 
cylinder. To question three, we answer that it is possible 
to print some kinds of forms of matter on such a sheet and 
grade of paper as mentioned without showing the inden- 
tation of the impression; but it is not advisable to be a 
‘“stickler’’ on this matter, because much valuable time is 
often wasted on just such a trivial consideration. If, when 





INITIAL DESIGNS, IN PEN AND WASH, REPRODUCED IN HALF-TONE. 


the lowering of the cylinder have had anything to do with 
producing the smooth edges? Question 1. What caused 
the slur on the rules; and how could I have gotten over it? 
Question 2. What will be the result if the cylinder is over- 
packed ; also, can a cylinder be too hard on the bearers, 
and if so, what is the result? Question 3. Can a thirty- 
two-page form be printed on white laid antique paper, 31 by 
40, 100 pounds, without showing the impression on the 
back?” Answer.—It is advisable to lay on forms with 
rules around pages to the grippers. That there was no 
fault in the press is proved by the fact that there was no 
slur when this course was pursued. As we cannot judge 
relative to the exact height of the pages mounted on wood — 
that is, whether these were type high or not; or that the 
. bearers were set so as to conform to their height, it is impos- 
sible for us to say whether the cylinder was overpacked or 
not. If the tympaning and make-ready exceeded (by over a 
couple of sheets) the height of the cylinder bearers, then 
there was too much packing carried. In lowering the 
cylinder care must be exercised that it is not dropped too 
low for the face of the form; for, in doing this, one cannot 
be too careful that the bed bearers are lowered exactly in 
accordance with the face of the form and with the face of 
the cylinder bearers. There are four distinct adjustments 
to look after in all such cases as lowering or raising the 
cylinder, namely, the face height of the form, the bed bear- 
ers, the cylinder bearers, and the tympan. These factors to 
harmony in printing press movements must not be neglected 
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Drawn by F. J. Alford, Boston, Mass. 


a sheet is worked and turned, there is scarcely any appar- 
ent indentation on it, we would consider the pressman had 
done his duty, all other detail being equal. 


OILING THE TYMPAN OF PLATEN PREss.— C. W. R., West 
Bridgewater, Pennsylvania, asks why pressmen oil the 
tympan sheet of a platen press when they print the second 
side. Answer.—To avoid “ off-set.’’ 


PRINTING ON CELLULOID.—Lincoln Payne, Danville, 
Illinois, asks for the process of printing on celluloid. 
Answer.—There are a number of processes for printing on 
celluloid that are held as trade secrets. The Scientific 
American formula is to dissolve the coloring substances in 
vinegar essence, acetic ether or acetic acid. This prevents 
the color from running. This may not prove sufficient with 
all kinds of celluloid. In such case, moisten with oil of 
turpentine or melted turpentine wax. 


MAKING CELLUTYPES.—W. H. Miller, editor and manager 
of the Aristol Press, Bristol, Connecticut, asks: ‘‘(1) Can 
you tell me what publication gives details of working cellu- 
loid for cellutypes, etc.? (2) Has THE INLAND PRINTER ever 
published anything in that line?’’ Answer.—(1) We know 
of no publication that gives these details. Briefly stated, 
cellutypes or stereo plates of celluloid are made on the same 
matrix from which the ordinary stereo plate would be made. 
The matrix is laid on a smooth metal surface, and over it is 
laid a sheet of celluloid. The two are put in a hydraulic 
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press, the temperature is raised to 300 degrees, the celluloid 
then being pressed into the matrix at a pressure of 400 
pounds to the square inch. When taken out and cooled the 
celluloid plate is an exact counterpart of the original type 
or cut, and for use is cemented to a wooden backing. (2) This 
is as complete a statement as THE INLAND PRINTER has 
published on the process. 

BATTERED Woop Typre.—Charles W. Retzer, West Bridge- 
water, Pennsylvania, wants to know how to repair wood 
letters that have been bruised by the grippers of a job press 
so that they can be used. Answer.—Wimble'’s Monthly 
Reminder says that ‘‘ Various ways and means of filling up 
these indentations have been suggested, several of which we 
have tried, namely, cleaning out and deepening the depres- 
sion, so that the material will hold, then melting some 
common sealing-wax into the hole thus made, and then 
rubbing same over with a file, so as to give a smooth surface. 
Substitutes for letters that are short in a font may some- 
times be made in this way, such as C into O, V into A, F into 
E, C into G, and P into B. Another remedy — fill up the 
indentation with warm glue and whitening, and after it 
becomes hard file down close to the letter, avoiding scratch- 
ing the surface of the letter, and then give it a good rubbing 
with an oilstone or on an imposing surface, using oil, and 
you will have a polished surface on the letter as good as, if 
not better than, the face of the wood letter previously was. 
If the holes in the surface are not too large, plaster of paris 
will make a very good job, but it is liable to crack and come 
off on to the rollers if of large dimensions. For a quick 
remedy in small cases we have tried beeswax with very 
good results. Having in years gone by had a deal to do 
with posters, we can speak from practical experience on the 
two first-mentioned items.’’ 





NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 
BY ED S. RALPH. 

Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on 
the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this 
department must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and 
mailed to this office, flat, marked plainly, ‘‘RALPH.”’ 

W. M. UBLER, with The Farrington Company, New York 
City, sends us a very choice collection of specimens for criti- 
cism. It is, indeed, a pleasure to review Mr. Uhler’s work. 
Balance, harmony, correct ‘‘ whiting out’’ or spacing, and 
finish, seem to be thoroughly understood by him. We repro- 
duce two of these jobs: No. 1, the cover page of ‘Church 
and Society,’’ reduced to one-fourth size ; and No. 2, ‘‘Annual 
Outing of the Mercantile Club,’’ reduced one-half. We 
unhesitatingly recommend these two examples to students 
in job composition as well worthy of the closest study and 
analysis. All the jobs sent bear unmistakable evidence of 
artistic treatment. All samples are book covers and ads. 
We would like very much to see some of Mr. Uhler’s com- 
mercial work. 

W. S. OsBorNn, secretary and manager of The Hill Print- 
ing Company, Eustis, Florida, in a communication of De- 
cember 8, says: ‘‘The December number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER just received. It is a beautiful number, and more 
interesting than ever. I am particularly pleased with your 
department ‘Notes on Job Composition,’ and the just and 
wholesome criticism will work to the good of every ‘strug- 
gling’ job man who may have the benefit.’’ Mr. Osborn 
sends us a large package of samples containing a wide 
range of jobwork gotten out by him. We could hardly 
review each separate specimen, but will in a general way 
tell what we think of them, first thanking Mr. Osborn for 
his good will. By far the most artistic piece of work is the 
pamphlet ‘‘Good Roads.’’? This is an exceptionally fine 
piece of composition. The next best is the letter-head of 


the 7wice-a-Week Eustis Lake Region, which is an artistic 
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and original creation. You made a mistake in not working 
the card in the same manner with the scroll underneath the 
type matter. Your letter-head is also good, as is the circu- 
lar ‘‘ Postoffice Requisites.”’ Insolargea package it would 
be strange if there were not some samples that criticism 
could be made on. Take the letter-head of Phillip Miller & 
Co.: firm name too small, too much prominence given to line 
of goods carried. Monthly statement of Smith & Fuller 
too black; should have been printed in a light-colored ink, 
which would have taken away the harsh, heavy appearance. 
As a whole the specimens are very creditable to you. 


Harry E. GRIFFIN, Maquoketa, Iowa, says: ‘‘ Your 
comments on job composition are very helpful, and are the 
first things I look for in THE INLAND PRINTER.”’ Mr. 
Griffin sends two very creditable jobs, set in fifteenth 
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century style, and says that they are the first jobs he ever 
undertook inthat style. They are certainly very good, and 
bear evidence that he has the talent for art. The musicale 
job could not be improved any with the material you evi- 
dently have at command. Now, in this connection, where you 
use ornaments to fill, or make lines full, let us call your 
attention to an elusive element in their use; they should be 
used, if at all possible, between what would be paragraphs 
or sentences, or portions of sentences that may with safety 
be cut off in a semi manner from what follows. Now, had 
you placed two of these after ‘‘ boy choir,’’ and put the word 
‘*by’’ in next line, the use of an ornament after ‘‘ Miss”’ 
would have been unnecessary. Your suggestion would not 
have materially aided the Thanksgiving job. Both are very 
neat. 

B. J. N., Evanston, Illinois, says: ‘‘ THE INLAND PRINTER 
is great stuff for me.’’ He sends two samples, a bill-head 
and a card for criticism. The work shows that you have 
some talent. Your bill-head is too crowded, but the form of 
it is good; in some portions of it you should have employed 
lighter face type or else had the printing done in some col- 
ored ink of a suitable shade, say dark olive-green, which 
would have helped the heavy effect. The card is not at all 
good. The type is all too near one size and your use of 
ornaments is bad. It is not a good plan to balance a job 
by ornamentation, if it can possibly be avoided. You 
should always see how neat and well balanced a job you 
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can construct without their aid, and then you can run no 
risk of killing the job by their injudicious use. You should 
pay great attention to correct ‘‘ whiting out.’? You have 
used too many faces of type in this job, six is at least 
three too many. 


From a printer in Syracuse, New York, we are in receipt 
of the following communication, written on a letter-head of 
the house in whose employ he is and under whose super- 
vision all the work is supposed to be gotten out. Undoubt- 
edly the gentleman in question designed the letter-head, 
which we reproduce (No. 3) as nearly as pos- 
sible in black. The specimen referred to is in 
three printings: green, muddy brown and red, 


+ B. Costello, 
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The neatest job in the lot is the programme of 
‘*Married Life.’? In your bill-head had you set post office 
box in nonpareil, ‘‘terms’’ and street address much 
smaller, you would have had about as neat and tasty a 
job as one could wish for. Your presswork is very good. 


the words. 


RICHARD M. Bouton, South Norwalk, Connecticut. In 
the H. Pepper cards, No. 1 is best. You had an exceedingly 
difficult task to get up as neat a card as you did from the 
copy, and every time the customer adds wording to it, the 
task will become more difficult. We doubt very much if 


res. Telepbone Ro. 
564. 


all inharmonious as used; and as for the de- ®. 3. Murray, Sec. COMMERCIAL 
sign, which tells only too plainly that the (he Syracuse Printing JOB PRINTING. & and Publishing Co. 
BOOK AND 








office is equipped with the latest of every- 
thing, it is poor, way-back, and does not at 
all qualify the gentleman for his harsh crit- 
icism of the man who set example No. 4. 
Neither one is good, and we do not repro- 
duce them either for their originality or their 7 

beauty, but to illustrate the old adage that 

‘‘ People who live in glass houses should be- 

ware of stone-throwing.’’ The only evidence of new mate- 
rial in the example set by the man with the forty-year card 
is the use of a few Jenson ornaments. Another thing about 
this transaction is that the No. 4 example was sent, evi- 
dently, without the knowledge or consent of the man who 
set it, and savors of the unfair. The following is a copy of 
the communication: ‘‘Inclosed send you specimen of work 
done in a Syracuse office by a man who claimed to have car- 
ried a union card 
for forty years. I 
suppose it will not 
be necessary to 
print my name in 
this connection, 
but would like to 
see this specimen 
reproduced.’’ Ap- 
pended to the 
specimen is the 
sentence: ‘This 
specimen was_ set 
by a ‘printer’ (?) 
who had carried a 
union card for 
forty years.”’ 


ee 
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AT... 


“The Cove” 


West New Brighton, S. I. 
Saturday, August 8th, 1896 


Games start promptly at 2 o'clock. 


WALLACE COOK, 
of the firm of Wol- 
ley & Cook, Print- 
ers, Long Branch, 
New Jersey, sends 
a number of speci- 
mens of his work. 
The stationery has 
all about the same 
appearance. Vic- 
toria Italic is all 
right in its place, but a note-head, set altogether in the 
larger sizes, presents a bad appearance, and has the fault 
of ‘striking you all at once.’’ It makes a job have a 
decidedly ‘‘ flat’? appearance, which should be avoided. 
Take your note-head and reconstruct it after this plan, and 
see if you do not get a different and better job: Set 


Mercantile» Club 


(R. G. DUN & CO.) 








No. 2. 


‘““Wolley & Cook”’ in 18-point Victoria caps; underneath, 
in the center of line, set the words ‘‘Job Printing ’’; 
in center of next line set ‘‘and Engraving.’’ 
of these lines in small caps of 12-point Victoria Italic. 
the nonpareil size set ‘6190 Broadway.”’ 


Put both 
In 
Don’t letterspace 


Publisbers of The Catbolic Sun and 
Diberian Montbly Magazine. 


CATALOGUE 





Ros. 212 and 214 
Wiest Fayette Street, 


anyone could have pleased the customer more than you did. 
The only thing the card seems to lack is the genealogy of 
Mr. Pepper. The card is not artistic, but practical. We 
make no suggestions, for the very evident reason that the 
customer would not be satisfied with anything on a different 
plan, and you would have your trouble for nothing. ven- 
ing Sentinel cards are both artistic, but you had a most 
excellent chance for a color scheme on them. Bronze-blue 
and orange would be a good combination. East Norwalk 
Lumber Company card No. 1 is best, but name of president 
and treasurer is too large. The company is not advertising 
its president, but lumber. 

ALBERT LESLIE, Grand Rapids, Michigan, sends a sample 
of his business card in two printings, set in Jenson; type 
in blue-black, ornament and rules in photo-brown. It is 
an artistic creation, and should bring a good class of trade 
from patrons who like artistic printing. The card has a 
good balance and is strictly harmonious. Can’t say the 
same for your letter-head. The word ‘‘printing”’ is all 
right in large type on the card, because all do not know 
you are in that business, having only been in business 
three months; but in stationery it is different and is the 
secondary consideration. Try something on the plan of 
your card, making the wording suitable to a letter-head. 


J. P. G., Hartford, Connecticut, sends some specimens of 
his work, after a year and six months’ experience. All the 
work has a crowded appearance. We see no reason for 
this, because there seems to be plenty of room on the stock 
for leading and ‘‘ whiting out.’’ You ask how to make your 
letter-head more modern. It impresses us that you want 
everything mentioned on the letter-head to ‘‘stand out’’ 
with almost equal prominence. This is not at all necessary 
in stationery work. A letter-head is not a ‘“‘dodger’”’ to be 
scattered promiscuously over the city, but letter paper upon 
which to write business or other correspondence. Therefore, 
first of all in prominence is the firm name, that the person 
or firm who receives the communication can tell at a glance, 
without looking at the signature, from whom it comes. 
Secondary, but still of importance, is the business. Now 
this is the letter-head of a ‘‘ Fine Grocer,’’ a statement suf- 
ficient in itself, without setting forth every article that goes 
to make up an establishment of that kind. But we will 
grant that an enumeration is an essential thing, because the 
customer desires it. This is what we would do: Put the 
firm name, business and street address in the center of 
heading; then, in neat, small light-face type, construct 
panels, without the use of border, at each end of heading, 
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placing wording relative to Diamond flour on one side and 
the other matter at the opposite side. Construct bill-head 
on same general plan, but don’t give so much prominence to 
Diamond flour. Your presswork is not bad, by any means. 

From the Recorder Publishing Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
come two samples of artistic printing. The letter-head is 
undoubtedly original and is very artistic; ornamentation in 


You are cordially invited to attend ad——_—- 
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No. 4. 


light blue tint, type matter in bronze-blue with three parallel 
rules worked in red under as many sections of type. Now 
comes the job that was intended for reproduction (No. 5). 
Let the reader turn to the large new specimen book of the 
American Type Founders’ Company, and compare No. 5 with 
it, and he will see that it is not original with the man who 
set it, but it does show that he has artistic taste and knows 
a good thing when he sees it. There is an elusive thing in 
this specimen, and that is the initial. It is not in keeping 
with the design. Portion of the border is in green, initial 
in red, type in panel of border in red, with rule and outside 
border in gold. It is avery pretty thing, but not original. 
No communication accompanied this package. Presswork 
is also very creditable. 

Lonc BROTHERS, Manson, Iowa, send two samples of 
letter-heads for criticism. James Harper & Co. letter-head: 
too much ornamentation and has the appearance of straining 
after effect without success; don’t make a practice of divid- 
ing the wording from the date line by a dash, as it does not 
add to the appearance; neither do the rule and ornaments 
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at end of names; would leave off ornaments on sides of 
‘‘dealers in,’’ and make this line and ‘‘all kinds’’ much 
less prominent. Kelly & Kenning letter-head has about 


same faults, but shows a better balance; either the cut used 
on this job was badly damaged, the make-ready on it was 
faulty, or the press was running at too great a speed. Your 
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press should not be run at 1,700 per hour, if, as you say. it 
seems too fast; 1,200 should, we think, be fast enough. Make 
some bearers for your chases, type-high, of hardwood, round- 
ing at each end (about an inch and a half from the ends), 
have them nearly full length of the width of chase, and use 
them on all jobs wherever possible. You will find that your 
rollers will do better work and not ‘‘jump’’ when they are 
passing over the form. 

W. F. DUNLAP, proprietor 7imes-Record, Valley City, 
North Dakota, sends an interesting lot of specimens, selected 
at random ‘‘ unknown to the ‘ boys,’ ’’ who have every reason 
to be proud of their work as a whole. Remmen & Young 
law professional card is very neat. State Central Fair card 
is also good in all ways, very harmonious and artistic in 
color scheme ; St. Catherine Church card is also good, but 
nothing was gained by the corner of bent rule; bill and 
statement heads give too much prominence to line of goods 
handled, otherwise they are good. Presswork is also very 
good, especially in view of the fact of being done under dis- 
advantages. 

ADOLPH LEHMAN, with Eastman & Thomas, San Fran- 
cisco, California, wishes our candid criticism on two sam- 
ples—a circular letter with a vast amount of matter, and a 
souvenir programme. Nothing but candor, let us state, is 
the rule of this department. Your letter circular is very 
neat. The souvenir, being set all in one series, is rather 
monotonous; that is, there is the same appearance to every 


OPFICE HOURS. 
8 TO 11:30 A. 
1 TO $:00 P. 
9 TO 12:00 A. " SUNDAYS. 


Dr. O. T. EDDY. 


DENTIST. 


Room 10 COLUMBIA BLOCK. 


EXPERT DECATUR, ILL. 


CROWN 48D BRIDGE WORKER. 


page, but the composition is all right, although it does not 
possess that pleasing and effective appearance that it would 
had it been possible to have used some heavier type for the 
important wording; or it would have been all right had it 
been in two printings. But as you could not do differently, 
being a rush job and all the job letter being ‘‘tied up”’ in 
other work, we cannot see that any better could have been 
done. The cover page is neat and effective. 

PENNINGTON BROTHERS, Progressive Printers, Decatur, 
Illinois, send us a parcel of specimens for review, and 
make this statement: ‘‘ We are finding this department 
one of the most practical and helpful in THe INLAND 
PRINTER, and are glad that it has been started. We feel 
that this department alone in a year will be worth more 
than the subscription price of the journal. We wonder how 
a single printer in the entire United States could think of 
trying to run his business without reading this, the best and 
finest trade paper published. We want to be progressive in 
fact as well as in name, hence we never let a month go by 
without devouring and assimilating all there is to be found 
within its covers.’’ We have no suggestions to make on the 
professional card of Dr. O. T. Eddy (No. 6). It is very neat, 
well balanced, modest, and in excellent taste for a profes- 
sional man. Your folders are neat and artistic, well bal- 
anced. In J. P. Philpott note-head, name too small, line of 
goods much too prominent, balance is lost sight of. Can't 
reproduce check or bill-head; not in black ink on white 
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paper. See rules of department. Would say in regard to 
Utley card, aside from new type and border, is not up to 
date, arrangement of border not good ; been better to have 
constructed full length panel of pica size Laurel border and 
put words ‘‘ high-class tailoring at cost’’ in panel running 
down side of matter. As a whole, your work is indeed 
‘* progressive.”’ 

GEORGE C. Hicks, printer, Berlin, Wisconsin, submits 
samples of stationery work which is far above the average, 
and shows that he is systematic in his business, and that he 
has a regular way of keeping and numbering printed sam- 
ples. The specimens are all well balanced and harmonious. 
Mr. Hicks employs French Old Style in his work to a large 
extent, and seldom uses more than one series of type. We 
reproduce one of his bill-heads (No. 7), which, considering 
the amount of matter, is exceptionally well balanced, and 
artistic. ‘The samples are all first-class, with the exception 
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England for several years and have exerted a great influence 
over English manufactures. 

The scope of such exhibitions is quite surprising to 
those who have not considered how extensively the arts are 
concerned in manufactures. Among some of the subjects 
within the scope of the exhibition are the following: Furni- 
ture, glass, rugs, wall papers, silver plate, fireplaces, illus- 
trating, printing, stained glass, mural decorations, iron, 
brass, bronze and other metal work, pottery, carpets, em- 
broideries, draperies, lamps, carved wood, engraving, stone 
carving, picture frames, electric and gas fixtures. 

This will be one of the first exhibitions in Boston in 
which illustrating, engraving and printing will have a 
prominent place. Many of the designers and illustrators 
have already planned to exhibit, and it is expected that 
there will be a large representation of the engraving com- 
Three-color process work will also be shown, and, 

as many of the companies have been doing 
much experimenting on this line, this will form 
an interesting feature. The exhibits of print- 
ing will consist largely of fine bookmaking, 
perhaps some posters, and a few cases of cata- 
logue and mercantile work which shows real 
merit. 

The exhibition is not intended to be a trade 
affair at all, but for the display of artistic 
work and the encouragement of many who are 
devoting themselves to applied art in its va- 
rious lines. Applications for space are filed 


panies. 


/8G— 
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of the D. J. Jenne & Co. bill-head. The word ‘factories”’ 
is too large, as are also ‘“‘proprietors of’’ and ‘‘manu- 
facturers of.’’ The places at which factories are located 
might have been larger. The ‘‘all-cap’’ system makes the 
bill-head too monotonous. 


Pau D. NeErFr, with the Pioneer Press Company, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, sends another parcel of his work for 
review, and states that our criticism of his work was ‘‘ very 
graciously ’’ received, which is the proper spirit. In this 
package were a dozen envelope slips for two-color ‘‘ rush ”’ 
jobs, no two to look alike. Mr. Neff handled this work in 
an artistic manner, without the jobs having the appearance 
of being ‘‘rushed.’’ The ‘‘ frayed edge”’ slip was a happy 
and artistic conception. We would reproduce this design 
were the department not so crowded this issue. The com- 
position on the Missouri Medical Association folder is neat, 
but the pressman did not do his part. The ‘‘ wash”’ on the 
half-tones should have been faded away where the type 
printed over it. The way it is gives the folder a harsh 
appearance. In the Powers Dry Goods Company announce- 
ment it would have been just as effective had you omitted 
the border from around the page. The Grand Chapter, 
R. A. M., cover is quite artistic. The samples are all good 
and show artistic ability. 





AN EXHIBITION OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS TO 
BE HELD IN BOSTON. 


MOVEMENT has been inaugurated in Boston which 
~ promises to be a distinct influence in the develop- 
ment of art as applied in common forms of construc- 

tion and manufacture. Since the appreciation and demand 
for utensils and furnishings which possess artistic merit 
come largely from the display of ideals, an Exhibition of 
the Arts and Crafts has been arranged for the purpose of 
giving recognition and stimulus to those artisans who are 
doing good work. The exhibition is to be held in Boston 
from April 5 to17. Although almost entirely new in this 
country, such exhibitions have been held successfully in 


with an Advisory Board, which consists of 

leaders in art matters in Boston, and if the 
proposed exhibits possess such merit as to make them 
worthy of admittance they are accepted. No charge is 
made to exhibitors. The Advisory Board consists of the 
following members: Charles A. Cummings (chairman), 
Gen. Charles G. Loring, Ross Turner, Denman W. Ross, 
C. Howard Walker, R. Clipston Sturgis, Sylvester Baxter, 
William Sturgis Bigelow, A. W. Longfellow, Jr. 

The exhibition gives promise of bringing out an immense 
quantity of new designs. Application blanks for space and 
copies of the prospectus, which is an interesting example 
of modern printing, may be obtained by addressing the 
director, Henry Lewis Johnson, 185 Franklin street, Boston. 
All exhibits are to bear the name of the designer and 
maker. Mr. Bertram Goodhue is making designs and deco- 
rations for the handbook of the show, which will be a finely 
illustrated book of great interest to many of those who do 
not attend the exhibition. 





MR. JOHN H. TARBELL’S PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Among the illustrations which have appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER from time to time there have been shown 
specimens of the photography of Mr. John H. Tarbell, both 
in landscape and genre. Inthe present issue appear a few 
specimens of Mr. Tarbell’s taste and skill collected in and 
about the picturesque city of Asheville, North Carolina, 
interest in which as a winter and summer resort is steadily 
growing. Several years ago Miss Maria Louise Poole vis- 
ited the vicinity of Asheville, and her experiences are 
expressed in her book, ‘‘In Buncombe County.’’ (The term 
‘“buncombe,”’ to express inflated speechmaking only for 
effect, it may be interesting to note, had its origin in the 
remark of a member of Congress from Buncombe County, 
“that he was talking only for Buncombe.’’) Mr. Tarbell 
has arranged a temporary studio at 22 Davidson street, 
Asheville, North Carolina, and has already prepared and in 
course of preparation a large number of photographs of the 
beautiful scenery so eloquently described by Miss Poole, 
together with many illustrations of the home life of the col- 
ored population and of the picturesque mountaineers, 
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NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATORS—W. H. SHINDLER. 


BY F. PENN. 


P | AHE subject of this sketch, Walter Henry Shindler, 
came to this country from London about seven years 
ago and is now the leading man in the art department 

of the New York Press. Mr. Shindler is a native of the 

British metropolis, and has all the characteristics that are 

deemed admirable in a son of Britain, 

but none of the conceit. He is frank 
in his admiration of the work done by 

American newspaper artists, which he 

rates as higher than work done by 

English newspaper artists, generally 

speaking; but he is not afraid, at the 

same time, to point out that there are 
some improvements which we might 
find it useful to copy from our neigh- 
bors over the ocean. Mr. Shindler is 
comparatively a new man in the field, 
but by perseverance he has worked 
himself up to a foremost place, so that 
at this moment his work ranks among the best productions 
of the men employed on the staffs of the leading newspapers 
of the metropolis. He was engaged in business with his 
father, a prominent London merchant, up to the time he 
came here, and also tried ranching in the Canadian North- 
west for a few years before he began the work which has 
made him so well known in the American newspaper world. 

His first work for the papers was for 7ruth, the editor 
having invited him to make some sketches. Three years 
ago he began as a regular member of the New York 7ribune 

staff, and did some excellent work for that paper for a 

period of two years. His character sketches were greatly 

commended, and when the 77ibune lost its ancient ponder- 
osity and began to ‘‘get a little move on it,’? Mr. Shindler 
illumined the change with some of the brightest work of his 
pencil, not at all unworthy of many of the best specimens of 

Phil May, whose character sketches he greatly admires. 

He branched out then into the work of making cartoons — 

political cartoons, principally, and in this broader field his 

success became assured from the start. After two years on 
the 7ribune, he began on the Press, and has been attached 
to the staff of that newspaper since. He did some notable 





W. H. SHINDLER. 
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work for the Press at the republican national convention at 
St. Louis. He fixed upon paper all the leading men and 
incidents of that important gathering. He avoided the 
coarse form of caricature, but still had the personal char- 
acteristics of his subjects sufficiently emphasized to awaken 
the sense of humor. The forceful expression which he loves 
to give to the faces and attitudes of his subjects tells the 
whole story, while his mastery of real portraiture is a 





A CONVENTION SKETCH. 
Drawn by W. H. Shindler. 


quality of touch and of nice perception which is fast making 
Mr. Shindler one of the best-known men in the profession 
in America. 

The sketches shown in connection with this article were 
not designed especially for THE INLAND PRINTER but were 
taken at random from the many cartoons drawn by the artist 
during the recent campaign. They are fairly representative 
of the work Mr. Shindler is now doing on the Press, and 
will be examined with interest by those who watch the 
advance being made in the art of newspaper illustration. 





“THE Boy SEEMS TO HAVE ’EoM.” 


Drawn by W, H, Shindler. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY J. F. HENRY. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

FIxInG BATTERED TyPpE.—G. W. M., of Arkansas, 
writes: ‘‘I have been a regular subscriber to your excel- 
lent periodical for the past ten years. Hain’t got tired of 
it yet, either! I now write you for a little information. 
Please inform me if there is any simple method of filling 
up slight nicks in the face of type so as to make valuable, 
but damaged, sorts serviceable. I have thought that some 
liquid preparation that would dry hard might answer. I 
shall greatly appreciate any suggestions you can make.’’ 
Answer.—I do not know of anything of the kind mentioned 
for the purpose stated. Possibly the nicks can be filled 
with printing ink, which when dried would last for some 
time. By warming the letters and using a hot iron, asphal- 
tum or shellac might be run into the nicked places, but the 
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best plan I know of is to apply solder to the damaged parts, 
then trim off the surplus solder, with a chisel or a graver, 
to the proper shape. This might cost as much as to buy 
new type, but save delay in case there is no type foundry 
near. 

Dry PAPER MatTrIces.—T. S., of Ohio, asks: ‘‘ Can 
you tell me anything about the dry paper matrices which I 
saw advertised in your paper?’’ <Answer.—I understand 
the matrices you mention are made in the usual way from 
regular matrix stock, faced with four thicknesses of cream 
tissue — in fact, the only difference from a wet matrix is in 
the paste. These matrices are very durable; I am informed 
that after over seventy casts had been made from one of 
them it was apparently uninjured. The matrix was froma 
form of cuts; perhaps not more than thirty casts could be 
made on one from atype form. There have been numerous 
inquiries for ready-made matrices and these seem to be just 
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what is wanted in every office where there is a limited 
amount of stereotyping. The cost is a little higher than for 
wet matrices, but the making of matrices is distasteful to 
nearly everyone, and the trouble and expense of making 
only a few is quite an item; it is a convenience to have 
matrices at hand when wanted ; dry matrices will keep for 
any length of time and there are no sour spoiled ones to 
be thrown away, so after all the net cost may be in their 
favor. 

CAUSE OF CONCAVES IN STEREOS.— H. S.S., of Kansas, 
writes: ‘‘ Would you kindly publish in your next issue the 
cause of concaving in stereotyping and give a remedy for 
the same. I know that stereotypers differ on this and 
would like your opinion on the matter.’’ Answer.— My 
opinion is that concaves in a stereotype are due to cast- 
ing on a matrix that is not sufficiently dry, or to casting 
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with too hot metal. Try this with an old matrix, one that 
you are certain is dry and in good condition — make casts 
on it with metal that is quite hot, and with cooler metal, and 
note the result. 

THE CHICAGO SCALE.— L. T., of Massachusetts, writes: 
‘* Several months ago I saw in THE INLAND PRINTER a copy 
of a scale issued by the electrotypers of Chicago. Not hav- 
ing since noticed any mention of it I write for information. 
I wish to know whether the parties adopted it in good 
faith, have lived up to its provisions and are prospering; 
or, as is too often the case, immediately set about devising 
some way to cut rates without being detected and are now 
trying to carry on business at as low, or lower, prices than 
before the scale was adopted. The electrotype business in 
the East is in a very unsatisfactory condition. I think it 
is only a question of time before action must be taken to 
advance rates sufficiently to afford a living profit, or, prices 
remaining the same, to reduce the cost of production. In 
this connection I hear some talk of a reduction of wages ; a 
possibility that is not at all pleasant for me —a working- 
man—to contemplate. It appears to me that the members 
of the unions are interested in this matter, should make it 
one for their attention, and use their influence to not only 
discourage the ruinous competition among employing elec- 
trotypers, but to bring about an improved condition of 
affairs. Every manufacturer should receive a good profit 
on his product; those who do not must in time fail, and 
every failure means loss to the workingman. When my 
employer is prosperous I fare better than when his business 
is unprofitable. In the latter case he is cross and every- 
body about the place seems to get ‘out of sorts’; at night I 
feel exhausted, mentally and physically, and in no con- 
dition to enjoy my home and family. When business is 
prosperous he is genial, everything moves along smoothly, 
and I feel almost as vigorous at the end of the day as when 
I start inthe morning. So, you will understand it is, with 
me, something more.than a matter of the dollars I receive — 
pleasant surroundings are, I find, a great saver of nerve 
force. I hope you can say that the Chicago electrotypers 
are maintaining their position and prospering. It will be 
an encouragement which may bring about an improvement 
in the conditions of trade in this section of the country.’’ 
Answer.—I fully agree with the views of L. T. in regard to 
the present condition of the electrotyping business, and that 
it is a matter in which the unions should take an interest. 
Workingmen cannot afford to stand by and, without protest, 
see their trade ruined. by the suicidal action of their 
employers in reducing prices below a living rate. Work- 
men are very alert to call attention to any violation of the 
rules and regulations of their unions, but oblivious to the 
most serious menace to their individual welfare; notice 
with indifference.employers deliberately reducing their 
ability to meet their obligations, and not only bring finan- 
cial embarrassment on themselves but on the entire trade in 
which they may be engaged. I have several times heard 
the remark: ‘‘He may be cutting prices, but he pays us 
union wages, so we should not complain. The money is his 
and he can do with it as he sees fit.”’ Partly right and 
partly wrong. If I donate money for a charitable purpose, 
that is proper, but if I unduly reduce prices I give away 
money that will work injury to my trade and my fellow- 
tradesmen. Business should be carried on on business 
principles. Workmen would do well to be shy of any 
house that sells its manufactures below a fair price. I am 
happy to say that the electrotypers of Chicago are working 
very uarmoniously, maintaining the stand they took about a 
year ago. They are receiving fully fifteen per cent more for 
plates than before the adoption of the scale, and, I believe, 
are correspondingly happy. It may be partly due to dis- 
trust of each other that prices are maintained, a fear that if 
one house cuts prices others will know of it—and they 
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would —and do the same, the agreement become a dead let- 
ter, prices go down and the trade be in a more deplorable 
condition than ever. I can say further, for your encourage- 
ment, that I am informed that the electrotypers in other 
cities have under consideration a revision of prices; I can- 
not say scale, as there has not been any for years. I believe 
good progress has been made, that in New York the indica- 
tions are that soon there will be a uniformity in prices here- 
tofore unknown. Keep up your courage. The fools may 
all die and others have peace and prosperity. 


ONE OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

N spite of the changes that are daily made in the busi- 
ness world and of the new tools that are originated 
for new work, there are certain lines that pursue the 

same methods and improve the article only by raising the 
quality. In such lines as these, the older heads of the 
firms are the ones whose counsel is most sought for, and 
whose experience is of the utmost value. 














Loring Coes, whose portrait we append, was born in 
what is now known as New Worcester, Massachusetts, 
on April 22, 1812. His early life was that of the majority 
of country lads, and at the age of thirteen he was appren- 
ticed to Anson Braman, a carpenter. He worked at this 
trade until he was twenty-two, when he engaged as pattern- 
maker with one of the pioneer manufacturing houses of the 
town. Later he entered the employ of one Henry Golding, 
and, in the year 1836, bought out his first employers, Kim- 
ball & Fuller. In connection with his brother, Aury G. 
Coes, he carried on this business until burned out in 1838. 
The plant being practically a total loss, they moved to 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and obtained employment in a 
foundry as patternmakers. Here the idea of the invention 
that has made his name known over the whole country was 
matured, and in 1840 the brothers returned to Worcester 
and began, in a small way, the manufacture of screw 
wrenches. About this time they purchased the shear blade 
and knife business, with water privilege, of one Moses 
Clement, which was established in 1830, and carried it on 
with the wrench industry. 

In 1864 the brothers dissolved partnership, and Loring 
Coes has since carried on the knife business alone. Imme- 
diately on dissolution, Loring Coes built a new shop for the 
manufacture of wrenches with an improvement on the old 
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From the employment of a few hands his business 
has become the firSt in its line. If originality can be called 
a virtue, Mr. Coes has it in a high degree. While he has 
never invented for the amusement of it, he has never had to 
revert to the brain of another for the way to accomplish a 
mechanical necessity. Various machines in the shop owned 
by him show a clear insight into the needs of his work, and 
many of them antedate the patents now being worked by 
machine toolmakers. Of late his chief line has been the 
improvement of methods and tools in the knife department 
and with remarkable results. 

Referring to his life outside of his business, he has been 
the representative to the legislature for his ward several 
years, has been a member of common council and other 
municipal bodies, and is director in banks and an active 
worker in this and other like lines. While in his eighty- 
fourth year, he still maintains the same insight and super- 
vision of his many interests as in his younger years, and is 
more vigorous than many men of fewer years. He is still 
an ardent sportsman, and will in the spring make his 
thirty-sixth annual trip to the lakes of Maine, where he is 
known as well as the oldest native, his favorite resort being 
Rangeley Lake. 


style. 





NOTES ON PUBLICITY. 
BY F. PENN. 


AMONG the arguments which the makers of booklets and 
printers of booklets use to convince customers the following 
will be found attractive. E. St. Elmo Lewis, of the Adver- 
tisers’ Agency, Penn Mutual building, Philadelphia, says: 

Every merchant who wants to keep up with the 

van of those who are making trade and money should 

supplement his periodical advertising by folders and 

booklets. Of the two, the booklet is the more success- 

ful form of supplementary advertising. In a booklet 

the merchant should chat brightly and pleasantly 

about his business, and show why he should receive 

the patronage of his readers A copy of this booklet 

should go into every package sent out of his store, 

and in every instance it pays to get them into the 

hands of prospective customers by mail. A booklet 

should be daintily prepared in designs, wording and 

type arrangement. We have written and prepared 

such booklets, over a hundred of them in two months 

and a half. We can do more. When you want a 

booklet, write us, telling us just what you want and 

inclosing us full details. 
Mr. Lewis writes me a letter of thanks for a commendatory 
notice in this department last month, and says: ‘It has 
brought us quite a large batch of replies and inquiries, one 
from the secretary of a Chicago railroad which may bring 
this agency some fifteen or twenty thousand dollars’ worth 
of work.’’ While this department is intended solely for 
note and criticism, I am always glad to see my notice of 
good work bring substantial results. 


REMEMBER this —a booklet is a salesman — no more and 
no less. You know how much better chance a well-dressed 
salesman has than the same man shabbily clad. Well, 
it’s just the same way with your booklet. If it’s flimsily 
bound and poorly printed on common paper, its fate will be 
the wastebasket nine times out of ten. On the other hand, 
if attractively gotten up, it will either be read at once or 
laid by for future reference.-_Advertisers’ Agency. 

‘“A Book Asout BICYCLES” is a cleverly prepared 
brochure showing the merits of the Scientific American as 
an informant on new things in bicycles and as a meritorious 
advertising medium for manufacturers of bicycles, etc. A 
short and comprehensive history of the bicycle is given in 
the pages with facsimiles of letters testifying to the benefits 
of the paper as a means of reaching buyers. 

THE most notable newspaper advertising of the Christmas 
season was that of Siegel, Cooper & Co., which appeared in 
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the Christmas edition of the New York Herald, December 
13, and was the largest colored advertisement ever printed in 
any publication in the world, covering two full pages with 
margin between, and costing $5,000. Mr. Charles F. Jones, 
the advertising manager for the company, designed and pre- 
pared the original sketch. 

HAYES BROTHERS, printers for advertisers, 221-225 Eve- 
lina street, Philadelphia, make their appeal this way: 


DoEs Your PRINTING Suit You? That is the 
question we ask you after you have prepared well- 
written matter for your ads. and booklets. We do 
the sort of printing that will make your booklet or 
ad. striking — the kind of printing that busy business 
men take time to look at. Let us estimate on your 
next catalogue, booklet or folder. Write us telling us 
exactly what you wish and we will send you the fig- 
ures at which we can do the work for you, and make 
some suggestions to you about its make-up, if we 
think we can help your idea. We do not do cheap 
work, but we are content with a modest profit. 


1,000 Four-Page and Cover Booklets, size 
3 by 4%, stitched with thread, - 
The above is a sample of our prices on and are for 
our best work, good ink, good paper. 

Mr. E. A. WHEATLEY, formerly of Chicago, but latterly 
of New York, has associated himself with the Trow Direc- 
tory Printing and Bookbinding Company, under the title of 
the Trow-Wheatley Combination, to write, design and print 
and bind artistic catalogues. The circular-booklet announc- 
ing the arrangement is prepared with all the finish for 
which the Trow Company is noted and is written in Mr. 
Wheatley’s characteristic style. 

THE Fourth Estate says that a well-known New York ad. 
expert received, not long ago, a circular letter from a busi- 
ness house engaged in the sale of California dried fruit, 
inviting him to compete for a prize to be given for the best 
design to be used in advertising their wares. Only one prize 
was to be given, and all unsuccessful designs were to become 
the property of the fruit men. After reading the circular, 
the expert sat down and wrote the following letter : 

The —— -Dried Fruit Company : 

GENTLEMEN,— I am offering a prize of 50 cents for the best specimen of 
dried fruit, and should be glad to have you take part in the competition. 
Twelve dozen boxes of each kind of fruit should be sent for examination, and 
all fruit that jis not adjudged worthy of the prize will remain the property of 
the undersigned. It is also required that the express charges on the fruit so ° 
forwarded be paid by the sender. Very truly yours, 

I HAVE received a small booklet which, after consulting 
various trade directories, I find has come from the office of 
the St. John Glode, St. John, Brunswick, Canada. A poster 
design on the front page represents the change from ’96 to 
97, and the first of the inside pages is given up to a reduced 
reproduction of a front page of the Globe, with the words 
‘““A Happy New Year”’ run in tint beneath. The other 
pages show past and present views of ‘‘Canada’s Winter 
Port’’ and a little poem entitled 

GOOD-BY, OLD YEAR, 
With words of grace, 
Leave us to him who takes your place; 
And say, old year, unto the new: 
Kindly, carefully carry them through, 
For much, I ween, they have yet to do. 

A SMALL advertising booklet recently received from Mr. 
J.H. Clapperton, the Rochester representative of the Buffalo 
branch of the American Type Founders’ Company, is one of 
the best things of the kind I have seen. Mr. Clapperton has 
entitled his booklet ‘‘ My Employers,” and in it he attempts 
to prove that he is not employed by the American Type 
Founders’ Company, but by the printers of Rochester them- 
selves, and that his business is not to sell to them, but to 
help them buy. There are eight pages and cover to the 
booklet, all handsomely printed, and it is from the press of 
the Post-Express Company, of Rochester. 
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PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

PERIOD AFTER ROMAN NUMERALS.— Here is a statement 
of a disagreement on this subject: ‘‘ W. contends that the 
period after ‘Part I.’ is incorrect. C. contends that it is 
correct. W. cites a back number (which he cannot think of 
now) of THE INLAND PRINTER as his authority; C. cites 
Quackenbos’s ‘Composition and Rhetoric.’” Answer.— 
The period is certainly correct, though many people do not 
use it. If anything to the contrary has appeared in this 
magazine, it was not since this department was established. 
Roman numerals in such use are abbreviations of ordinal 
words, as “ first.’’ 

ABOUT A COMMA AND AN APOSTROPHE.— C. W. B., Knox- 
ville, Iowa, writes: ‘‘In the following clipping is not the 
comma properly placed after the parenthesis after the word 
‘There were also Japanese ladies, butterflies, 


‘angels’ ? 
In writing something like 


angels (?), society belles,’ etc. 
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Latin ‘intermittens,’ ‘dominant,’ from Latin ‘dominans,’ 
and so on. On this plan ‘ascendent’ and ‘ascendency ’ 
would be right, as ‘scando’ and ‘ascendo’ make ‘scan- 
dens’ and ‘ascendens.’ 

‘*You say, ‘Each of the large dictionaries is worthy of 
acceptance as final authority in every instance.’ Not by 
everybody, by any manner of means. There are many bet- 
ter scholars than the dictionary-makers. Would you expect 
Mr. Gladstone, John Ruskin, Andrew Lang, Archbishop 
Temple, Bishops Lightfoot and Westcott, Dean Farrar, 
and many others to accept the dictum of a dictionary 
man in every instance? Why, I do not do it myself. I 
consider myself a much better scholar than most of the 
men who make dictionaries, and perfectly entitled to form 
my own opinion about matters of language. Indeed, though 
I possess Greek, Latin, and French dictionaries, I have 
never possessed an English one, and do not much regard 
them or the people who think them infallible. Educated 
people in England have no such opinion about dictionaries ; 
in fact, they consider ¢hemselves the source of authority in 
matters of usage and pronunciation. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men and members of the educated classes in England 
are the sole arbiters in such matters; there is no appeal 
against them. Richard Grant White thoroughly grasped 
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INITIAL DESIGNS BY G. STUART LITTLEJOHN, CHICAGO. 


‘It occurred along in the sixties,’ but using figures, would 
you use an apostrophe (60’s) or just add the s (60s)?”’ 
Answer.— The comma is properly placed. No apostrophe 
is needed in plurals with figures, and ‘‘60s”’ is the better 
form, though most books on such subjects recommend the 
other. 

SPELLING AND DICTIONARIES.— The following letter is 
interesting and deserves full consideration : 

‘‘T have read two of your articles on English in THE 
INLAND PRINTER with much interest. Kindly permit me to 
make a few comments. As to ‘honour, fervour, ardour,’ 
etc., you say that ‘undoubtedly the American way (7. e., 
honor, etc.) is better than the other, historically as well as 
economically.’ I suppose that ‘economically’ means the 
saving of one letter; that I do not consider as worthy of 
note at all. As to the historical point, the words in Latin 
are all ‘ honor, ardor, fervor, labor, color,’ etc.; but then in 
French, through which they came into English, they are 
‘honneur, couleur,’ etc., so that it seems to me that the zw is 
historically defensible. 

‘** Sceptical’ or ‘skeptical’—a matter of indifference; 
the hard c represents the Greek kappa in any case. I sup- 
pose you spell ‘ speculator,’ yet the Greek is o7exov/atwp; so 
‘sceptre’ is the Greek oxyrrpov. So we might write ‘ spek- 


takle’ if we cared to do so; indeed, many Greek scholars 
do use & where ordinary people would use c, as ‘Asklepiad, 
Korkyra,’ etc. 

‘**Ascendant, ascendancy ’—the usual plan is to take 
the letter found in the supine of the Latin verb; thus, 
‘dependent,’ from Latin ‘ dependens,’ ‘ intermittent,’ from 


this and expressed it very well. Just as all classical schol- 
ars try to write Attic Greek, 7. ¢., the Greek of the inhabit- 
ants of one Greek city, and entirely disregard the millions 
of other Greeks (even though so eminent as Homer and 
Herodotus), so all English-speaking people should model 
their language on that of the educated classes of Great 
Britain.”’ 

Answer.—‘‘ Economically,’’ as used in the article, meant 
the saving of one letter, and as many scholars, both English 
and American, are noting such economy, and making it very 
important, it may be concluded that it is worthy of note. 
Certainly the spellings ‘‘ honour,” etc., are defensible his- 
torically— but no assertion has been made that they were 
not; the saying was merely that the other way is better his- 
torically. The words came into English through French, 
but the Latin spelling is preferable for more reasons than 
one. If we are to preserve the w because it is in the French 
words, is not the reasoning equally applicable to the whole 
syllable in which the letter is used? Would it not be equally 
reasonable to preserve the other w in the first syllable of 
“‘couleur’’? The French themselves once spelled these 
words — or most of them— or. They changed them proba- 
bly to represent better the natural French sound of such 
syllables. Because Englishmen first learned such words 
from Frenchmen does not seem a valid reason why the 
former may not revert to the historical original, which is 
more in keeping with English analogy, and better represents 
the English sound. 

As to ‘“‘ sceptical’’ and ‘‘ skeptical,’’ one who knows the 
need of a vast majority of English-speaking people of an 

















authoritative choice between the two forms can never admit 
that the spelling is ‘‘a matter of indifference,’’ even if it 
could be reasonably admitted on any ground. Our corre- 
spondent is unfortunate in his selection of an example here, 
for orexovAdtwp seems to be not a true Greek word, but only a 
transliteration of Latin ‘‘speculator,’’ the true etymon of the 
English word, which does not come from Greek. We might 
have written ‘‘spektakle’’ if we had cared to do so, as it is 
spelled with 4s in some Teutonic languages; but in the 
close connection here there is a strong suggestion that this 
word might also be Greek, which it is not. The reason for 
preferring ‘‘ skeptical ’’ is that there is not another English 
word in which a ¢ following an s in the same syllable is 
hard, and so ‘‘ sceptical ’’ is a very bad spelling, even if it 
is prevalent in Great Britain. 

On the plan mentioned in the letter ‘‘ascendent’’ and 
‘*ascendency ’’ are right; but the other spellings are copied 
from the French, so potent with our correspondent in the 
other case, and are prevalent in present usage. ‘‘ Ascend- 
ant’’ and ‘‘ ascendancy ”’ are preferable for this reason, and 
because the use of these spellings removes one of the puz- 
zling differences which most people cannot understand or 
explain. The plan mentioned would also give ‘‘descend- 
ent,’’ which has no currency as a noun, though it has been 
used as an adjective, and ‘‘ descendant ’”’ and ‘‘ ascendant”’ 
are so much alike in their nature that it is better not tomake 
them different in form. 

‘*Each of the large dictionaries is worthy of acceptance 
as final authority in every instance’’ was intended only as 
an assurance that those who desired such an authority — 
and there are many such — might reasonably accept the one 
chosen, without trying to make exceptions. There could be 
no intention of dictating that scholars should ‘‘ accept the 
dictum of a dictionary man”’ in every instance, for that 
would be ‘“‘ putting the cart before the horse’’ with a venge- 
ance. One need feel no hesitation in saying, however, that 
the English-speaking educated man does not live, and never 
will live, who can afford to ignore utterly dictionaries of 
English. No dictionary is made as our correspondent 
seems to assume that all are made, though probably every 
one of them has provided employment for some men not so 
thoroughly educated as men can be. Educated people, in 
America as well as in England, make the scholarly part of 
the language, though it contains much that is made by the 
common people and that finds just as thorough establish- 
ment as that made by the scholars. Dictionary-makers 
never pose as language-makers. They are recorders of 
what is already made, which is so great in quantity that no 
scholar can hope to master the fiftieth part of it so thor- 
oughly as to need no record of it. Even supposing that Ox- 
ford and Cambridge men and members of the educated 
classes in England are the sole arbiters in such matters — it 
is not supposable, though— how is the rest of the world to 
know their decisions if they are not recorded? Any record 
of them will constitute a dictionary, for that is exactly what 
a dictionary is —namely, a record of the accepted details of 
diction. As a matter of fact, also, our actual dictionary- 
makers, those who are vested with authoritative decision, 
are selected from among the very men for whom independ- 
ence of dictionary men’s dicta is claimed. Noah Webster, 
Dr. Worcester, Professor Goodrich, Professor Whitney, 
Dr. March, President Porter, Dr. C. P. G. Scott, and 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray — not to mention the many other Eng- 
lish scholars who have been dictionary-makers— rank with 
the men named in the letter, if some of these do not outrank 
some of those in scholarship, and they are the ones who 
choose where there is a choice in making the record. Dic- 
tionaries contain errors, and scholars are independently 
above acceptance of the errors; but we may repeat the say- 
ing that when once a large dictionary is chosen as authority 
it is better, as to matters of spelling, to accept it in full. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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OBITUARY. 


THE death is announced, on January 11, of Mr. W. S. 
Wikle, for the past ten years connected with the Dodson 
Printers’ Supply Company, Atlanta, Georgia. Mr. Wikle 
was sixty years of age. He leaves a wife and two sons and 


two daughters. 
HARRY G. 


FORKER. 

Harry G. Forker, managing editor of the Chicago Chron- 
ticle, died in Chicago, on Tuesday, December 30, of consump- 
tion. Mr. Forker was born in Fifeshire, Scotland, January 
18, 1868, and came to America, whither his father had pre- 
ceded him, in 1888. In his own country Mr. Forker had 
worked upon several newspapers, and when he came to 
Chicago he secured a position with the Herald as stenog- 
rapher to the managing editor, H. W. Seymour. Ina short 
time he was given a position on the reportorial staff, and 
then became an assistant to the managing editor. When 
the Chronicle was established Mr. Forker became its manag- 
ing editor. Mr. Forker was known in Chicago as an active 
daily newspaper man, but he found time to make a reputa- 
tion among the magazines, many of his short stories having 
been published. He was at one time president of the St. 
Andrew’s Society. He was married in 1893 to Miss Kath- 
erine Carnduff, of Chicago. 

JOSEPH B. M’CULLAGH. 


Died, December 31, at St. Louis, Missouri, J. B. McCul- 
lagh, chief editor of the Globe-Democrat, of St. Louis. 
Joseph Burbridge McCullagh was born in Dublin, Ireland, 
in 1843, and came to the United States when he was eleven 
years of age. He was first an apprentice in the office of a 
Catholic weekly in New York. In 1858 he went to St. Louis 
and worked as a compositor and later’as reporter on the 
Democrat. He next went to Cincinnati and secured a posi- 
tion on the Commercial. He became a close friend of Gen- 
eral Grant, and the intimacy continued during the latter’s 
life. He was with Sherman in his march through Georgia. 
He made a tour of the South and wrote up his observations 
for the Commercial. He was managing editor of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer from 1868 to 1870, when, in company with 
two friends, he bought an interest in the Chicago Republican, 
now the /uter Ocean. ‘The paper was burned out during the 
fire of 1871, and Mr. McCullagh lost everything he had. 
Returning to St. Louis he became editor of the Democrat. 
Not being able to agree as to the policy of the paper a new 
sheet was started and called the Globe. Mr. McCullagh 
was made editor of it, and later, when the two papers were 
combined, he became managing editor of the Globe-Demo- 
crat. Ata regular meeting of Typographical Union No. 8, 
held January 3, 1897, the following resolutions were adopted : 

WHEREAS, God in His infinite wisdom has removed from our midst 
Joseph B. McCullagh, an honorary member and a stanch friend of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 8: 

Resolved, That in his death the community has lost an estimable citizen, 
this Union one of its best and truest friends, and the journalistic profession 
one of its brightest lights. 

Resolved, That we deeply deplore his untimely death, and extend to his 
relatives our profound sympathy. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to his rela- 
tives, published in the daily press, craft papers, and entered upon the 
records of this Union. 

JOHN R. CLARKE. 

John R. Clarke, a first-class printer and proofreader for 
nearly thirty years, in Chicago, was laid to rest on Wednes- 
day, December 30, in the beautiful triangular lot of Chicago 
Typographical Union, No. 16, at Rosehill cemetery. He was 
born in Manchester, England, October 29, 1846; removed to 
Brantford, Canada, with his father, at twelve years of age, 
where he started life in the ‘‘art-preservative art’’; thence 
to Buffalo, New York, and to Memphis, Tennessee, after the 
war. He was elected a delegate, in 1875, by Chicago Union, 
No. 16, to the Boston session of the International, but 
resigned on account of sickness of his wife. He read proof 
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on the old Post and Mail, then on the 7imes, and for the last 
ten years on the 7ribune, but had done no work for fifteen 
months on account of consumption, last winter being spent 
in Los Angeles, California (where his brother has been for 


twenty years in the “ress office), but without any apparent - 


benefit. His old-time associates were: W. H. Foster, Roscoe 
Beaman, William F. Carroll, W. W. Norton and Fred Day- 
ton, John being the last surviving member. He leaves a 
widow, three daughters, and two sons. Ata meeting of the 
chapel of the Chicago 7ribune the following resolutions 
were adopted : 

WHEREAS, It has pleased Almighty God to remove our comrade and 
fellow-workman, John R. Clarke: 

Resolved, That while recognizing all must bow to the decree of Divine 
Providence, we can but deeply deplore his removal from our midst. 

Resolved, That the cause of unionism has lost a consistent and loyal 
supporter, and the 7r7une Chapel one of its most efficient members, one who 
was ever ready to respond to appeals from the suffering and needy, and who 
always proved himself a conscientious and painstaking workman, just and 
honest in all his dealings with his fellow-men. 

Resolved, That we tender to the afflicted family of the deceased our most 
heartfelt sympathy, and join our grief with theirs in the irreparable loss 
they have sustained. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family of the 
deceased, and also published in the daily papers of this city and in the Zyfo- 
graphical Fournal. J. C. SNow, 

J. D. McNass, 
GEORGE MAYER, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
HENRY CHANDLER. 

Henry Chandler, whose life was part of the history of 
printing and engraving in Buffalo, died at his home on York 
street on Monday evening, December 21, 1896. Mr. Chandler 
was born at Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, on February 
23, 1830. When he was five years old, his parents moved to 
Seneca County. At the age of fifteen years Henry Chandler 
began to teach the village school, and he continued in that 
position for five years. From childhood he manifested 
artistic taste, and acquired sufficient skill to do a variety of 
color work. While teaching school he added to his income 
by painting signs and decorating wagons and sleighs. He 
took up the daguerreotype, an invention then considered 
very wonderful, and had marked success in portraiture. In 
1850 he came to Buffalo and learned to set type in the office 
of the Commercial Advertiser. Water he went into the chro- 
motype, or color-printing department. In 1853 he originated 
the relief-line, or wax, process of engraving, an important 
departure from the slow process of engraving on stone. 
The first job engraved by him was a cut for the cover of a 
writing-book, published by Phinney & Co., who at that 
time kept a bookstore on Main street, near Seneca street. 
The second job was a lot of calendar frames. In 1856 Mr. 
Chandler’s business had grown to large proportions, and he 
took his brother into partnership. In that year the process 
of relief-line had become so successful that the Chandler 
Brothers printed maps of the Great Western Railway of 
Canada, and the Illinois Central Railroad. Two years of 
business depression followed, and the winter of 1858-59 
found Mr. Chandler in Albion, Indiana, as a photographer, 
making what is commonly known as ambrotypes. ‘There he 
perfected a process for photographing on wax, and at last 
it was possible to engrave without the labor of redrawing. 
E. R. Jewett, proprietor of the Commercial Advertiser, took 
up the invention, and with it was able to make a successful 
bid for the engraving of the illustrations in the Patent Office 
report for 1858. This job was accomplished under many 
difficulties, owing to the magnitude of the work and the lack 
of skilled engravers. In 1862 Mr. Jewett left the Commer- 
cial Advertiser, and, with Mr. Chandler, established an 
engraving house at No. 178 Washington street, under the 
name of E. R. Jewett & Co., although the firm name was 
afterward changed to Jewett & Chandler. Until the disso- 


lution of partnership in 1874, Jewett & Chandler were suc- 
cessful bidders for the engraving of the illustrations in the 
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United States Patent Office reports. In 1874 the engraving 
plant was removed to the Lewis block, and in 1877 it was 
bought from Mr. Chandler by William P. Northrup, who 
soon after became associated with the late James N. Mat- 
thews under the firm name of William P. Northrup & Co. 





AN EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS. 


HREE of Chicago’s artists opened an exhibition of 
drawings on January 26, at the Art Institute in that 
city. The pictures include the work of J. T. Mc- 

Cutcheon, F. Holme and William Schmedtgen, there being 
about two hundred and fifty examples in the collection. 
The drawings are all in black and white, mostly pen work, 
but a number with pencil and brush, nearly all being suit- 
able for newspaper illustration. Most of the drawings have 
already been shown in the Record, Chronicle and Post, buta 
portion of the work, including the wash drawings, was not 
intended for newspaper reproduction. The exhibition will 
be a very instructive one, not only to the students at the Art 
Institute, who will thus be enabled to see the original work 
of many of the pictures that have been shown in the daily 
papers, and the methods of producing this work, but will be 
interesting also to the average newspaper reader who often 
wonders how illustrations are made. It is a surprising fact 
that even to this day many people think that cuts for news- 
paper use are made upon wood. One of the most interesting 
displays at this exhibit is that showing the different stages 
of the work from the time the artist makes his original 
pencil drawing to submit to the editor, until the daily is in 
the hands of the reader. These include first the rough 
pencil sketch, next the large pen drawing, then the nega- 
tive made in the photo-engraving room, and after this the 
zinc plate in different stages of completion from the first bite 
in the acid bath to the time it is routed and placed in the 
form ready for stereotyping. The curved stereotype plate 
with the cut in its proper position in the columns of the 
paper is also part of the exhibit. An attractive poster in 
three colors, by Mr. McCutcheon, advertises the exhibition. 
Reproductions of some of the drawings are shown upon the 
accompanying pages. The exhibit closes on February 21. 





ANCIENT ETHIOPIAN BOOKS. 

Menelek II., of Abyssinia, recently accompanied an expe- 
dition to the Sea of Zuai, in the southern part of Schoa, 
which proved a memorable success for the advancement of 
Ethiopian culture. Addis Abeba, which is the new capital 
of this monarch, has been built on marshy ground by Swiss 
engineers and carpenters, and the emperor had intended it 
as the seat of a national library. Last year he collected 
all the remaining ancient manuscripts and had them trans- 
ported to Abeba. A tradition says that during the conquest 
of Abyssinia, in the fourteenth century, by the Somali 
Mohamed Gragnes, all books of Ethiopian emperors were 
secreted on an island in the Sea of Zuai, Debra Sinan 
(Mount Sinai), and are still preserved there. In 1839 Mene- 
lek’s grandfather, King Sahla Sellasie, of Schoa, mentioned 
this treasure to the French traveler Rochet d’Herrcourt, but 
no person has ever attempted to explore the island. Last 
year the emperor ordered a flotilla of rafts to be constructed, 
and with them sailed to the sacred Debra Sinan, which the 
unfriendly Gallas never dared to attack. A few cannons 
which accompanied the expedition kept the unfriendly 
islanders in fear of their sovereign. The hidden treas- 
ure was found. The Debra Sinaners, although unable to 
read or write, kept a faithful watch over the treasure for 
centuries, with superstitious awe. According to an Abys- 
sinian custom, the emperor ordered the manuscripts to be 
covered in silk and intrusted to the care of an old warden, 
but had duplicates made of them and sent to the new capi- 
tal.—_Deutscher Buch und Steindrucker. 
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QUAI-~ SHOOTING IN LOUISIANA.—SCHMEDTGEN, 


























OLD ROAD, KOSHKONONG LAKE, WISCONSIN.— SCHMEDTGEN. 


EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS, ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO. 
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MISSION OF SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO.—- MCCUTCHEON. 
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A DoG FANCIER.— HOLME, 





A PirpE DREAM.— HOLME. 





MARKETING.— HOLME, THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD.— HOLME. 


EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS, ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO. 
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THE PRINTER-LAUREATE CONTEST. 


/YNHE following letter has been received from the com- 
mittee in charge of the Printer-Laureate contest, and 
shows the vote up to January 20, 1897, at which time 

15,082 votes had been registered : 


Editor Inland Printer, Chicago: New York, January 20, 1897. 

Dear Sir,— The Printer-Laureate contest is now approaching its close. 
At the beginning, more than six months ago, and for a time after, only a few 
votes were cast, but with the return of cold weather several new candidates 
began to appear, three or four of them receiving many votes. It was not 
thought at the beginning of the competition that there would be over six or 
seven thousand votes, but appearances already indicate that the number will 
be much more than double these figures. 

Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, the veteran printer of New York, has practi- 
cally retired from the contest. Mr. Paul Nathan has done little for several 
months, but Mr. H. O. Shepard, Mr. Louis H. Orr and Mr. B. B. Herbert 
have each of them polled anumber of votes exceeding every previous expec- 
tation. Mr. Johnston, as we stated two months since, was injured so badly 
early last fall that he was for a long time unable to devote any persona 
attention to his canvass, but he has received a considerable number of late. 
At the present time the contest apparently lies between Mr. Shepard and 
Mr. Louis H. Orr (of Bartlett & Co.), who have both passed beyond the four- 
thousand figure, and are still adding hundreds each day. Mr. Herbert is a 
worthy third, having beyond 3,200, and he is also adding rapidly. What 
reserves these candidates have we do not know, but it is not improbable that 
some unexpected event might happen in relation to any one of them. The 
contest must close on February 1, and no votes received after that day can 
be considered. 

The prize which the Campbell Company has offered is a very valuable 
one, but more valuable still to that one of these candidates who shall succeed 
in capturing the reward is the added reputation that he will gain by this 
fact. Everyone is now looking with interest for the result, and we shall 
endeavor in our early February bulletins to give it as soon as practicable. 
With so large a number of votes coming in so many different handwritings, 
it will, however, take some little time to go over the figures again and make 
sure that they are exactly correct and corresponding with the facts. 

The total number of votes registered to January 20 is 15,082. 

In our last letter we referred to Mr. Orr as having conducted * his can- 
vass ’ himself. This we are informed by Mr. Orr’s friends is not so. They 
state that he has taken no active part in the vigorous campaign which is 
being waged for him, being content to rest his candidacy upon the quality of 
his work and his accomplishments as a printer. Sincerely, . 

W. W. Pasko, Chairman, 

D. M. Lorp, 

CHARLES H. TAYLOR, JR., 
Committee. 


A full report of the result of the contest will appear in 
the March issue. The interest awakened by this competi- 
tion has been wonderful, and the final outcome will be 
anxiously awaited by printers everywhere. 





BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


In this department special attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions of 
opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be submit- 
ted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this col- 
umn is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. The 
address of publisher, places on sale, and prices should be inclosed in 
all publications sent for review. 

‘*Our LitrLE Book FoR LITTLE FOLKS,’’ published by 
the American Book Company, is noteworthy as a departure 
from the coarse paper and muddy printing too often found 
in text-books for children. It is clearly printed on good 
paper and illustrated by lithographs and drawings. 

SALOME: A Tragedy in One Act. Translated from the 
French of Oscar Wilde. Pictured by Aubrey Beardsley. 
San Francisco: The Paper Covered Book Store. This lit- 
eral reprint is in convenient form for the pocket, is neatly 
produced and calculated to satisfy the curiosity of many 
disinclined to purchase the more expensive editions. 

Mr. F. CoLEBROOK, editor of the Printing Times and 
Lithographer, has paid a tribute to the memory of the late 
William Morris, in making the November number of his 
publication a memorial issue, that must prove as gratifying 
to himself as to the numerous readers of this paper. The 


memorial is made up of personal tributes to the worth and 
excellence of Mr. Morris’ character, and anecdotes and 
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reminiscences by those who knew him in earlier as well as 
in later days. The most notable feature in the paper, how- 
ever, is the lecture delivered by Mr. Colebrook at the St. 
Bride Institute, London, which is given verbatim. 


THE Boston Herald says: Mr. Howells has now reached 
the point where he admits that the reading public are not 
with him in his estimation of Thackeray. But this does 
not prove that Mr. Howells was mistaken. Oh, no! It only 
shows that men may be collectively as well as individually 
blinded. Thackeray did not know how to write novels, nor 
does the public know how to read them. ‘‘I am quoting 
this, your honor,’’ said the lawyer to the judge, ‘‘ not to 
prove that the present court is wrong, but to show what an 
old fool the Lord Chief Justice who made the decision was.” 


‘*THE ROSE OF HOPE”’ comes to THE INLAND PRINTER 
‘‘with the compliments of Messrs. Copeland and Day, 
Christmas, 1896.’’ One cannot but admire the charm of 
Miss Brown’s moralizing, the workmanship of the brochure 
and the quaintness of the printer’s imprint : 

THE ROSE OF HOPE, WRITTEN 
BY ALICE BROWN, IS PRINTED 
FOR HER AND FOR HERBERT 
COPELAND AND F. H. DAY AND 
THEIR FRIENDS BY JOHN WIL- 
SON AND SON, CAMBRIDGE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, CHRISTMAS, 
MDCCCXCVI. 

THE Christmas issue of the Deutscher Buch und Stein- 
drucker, published in Berlin, Germany, by Mr. Ernst Mor- 
genstern, is notable alike for the quality and amount of its 
contents. Comprising two hundred and thirty-six pages, 
including the cover, the book— for such it seems in bulk — 
represents in its advertising pages the greatest variety of 
processes in illustration and printing in colors and tints. 
In the colored work the brilliancy and effectiveness is indic- 
ative of the taste for which the German printers are justly 
celebrated. 

THE Chap-Book has appeared in its enlarged form, and 
more than fulfills the promises of the publishers. Its typog- 
raphy is closely fashioned after the British reviews, and 
has the careless arrangement distinct from the work of the 
American printer in this class of work. Only to the eye of 
the printer the effort at imitation is clear; the effort of a 
workman, trained to consider neatness of design and effect- 
ive balance, to disregard these and do things with which 
he has no sympathy. The amount of material under the 
new form has more than doubled, yet the price of the maga- 
zine remains the same. 

E. A. RICHMOND, of Medford, Massachusetts, has pub- 
lished a brilliant musical composition, ‘‘The Philistine 
Fantasia,’’ and dedicated it to the Society of the Philistines, 
East Aurora, New York. The portrait of that Goliath 
among the Philistines, Mr. Elbert Hubbard, adorns the first 
page. There are a few significant words only as a sort of 
chorus: Just as I say, boys, 

Just for a day, boys, 

While the heyday’s on, 
Follow the fad, boys, 
While to be had, boys, 

*Ere the heyday’s gone.”’ 

Miss SARAH ORNE JEWETT’S story of ‘‘ The Country of 
the Pointed Firs,’’ which has been issued as a serial in the 
Atlantic Monthly, appears in book form, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. being the publishers. This is the fifteenth of Miss 
Jewett’s books issued by this firm. The cover is of green- 
gray buckram stamped in gold. The letterpress is beauti- 
fully clear, and the presswork is excellent. The title-page 
is rubricated, and the stock is of rough finish. Altogether 
an excellent piece of bookmaking. 16mo., gilt top, $1.25. 

In ‘‘Sister Jane,’’ Joel Chandler Harris’ latest book, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have sustained their reputation for 
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From the covering of smooth, fine 


making pretty books. 
dark-gray buckram with the title neatly embossed in blank, 
and gold and black, to the fine typography and even press- 
work, the book is pleasurable to all who appreciate a good 


book in a fitting setting. Mr. Harris’ descriptive charm 
and true delineation of character have won him many admir- 
ers, and this latest of the series will be welcomed by all 
lovers of good literature and good printing. Crown 8vo., 
$1.50. 

Mr. PERCIVAL POLLARD, late editor of the “cho, and now 
and for a little while advance press agent of Mr. Richard 
Mansfield, denies the rumors that Mr. Mansfield’s much- 
talked-of book for children is other than Mr. Mansfield’s 
own work. Among advance quotations permitted from this 
after-taste of Lewis Carroll, is the following: 

“*Tcan’t understand a word of it,’? said Beatrice, as the poet laureate 
shut up the banjo and put his feet back in his pocket. 

‘Of course not,” replied the poet. ‘I should lose my head if you did.” 
“* Well,’ said the queen, ‘ let’s have dinner.” 

* Please, ma’am,”’ said the new servant girl, ‘*the minister of war is 
down stairs and wants to see you.”’ ‘* Tell him tocome up,” said the queen, 
“*and to be sure he wipes his boots.’’ ‘‘ While we are waiting,” said the poet, 
“* perhaps you like this better: 

O, bottlefly and bumblebee, 

O, centipede and humble flea, 
O, earwigs and thrifty ants, 
That often clamber up my — 


* That will do,”’ said the queen, ‘* you can go now.” 

The poet laureate put on his wreath, took the best umbrella out of the 
stand and went out into the yard and laid down in his barrel. 

‘* CHROMOLITHOGRAPHIE,”’ by Frederich Hesse, director 
of the lithographic department of the royal printing office at 
Vienna, is one of the recent German works which we have 
received. It treats almost exclusively of the methods for 
producing color work by lithographic processes—the sub- 
ject matter being systematically arranged and containing a 
number of excellent illustrations of tools and apparatus. 
The first section is devoted to an exposition of the principles 
underlying the processes, descriptions of apparatus and 
explanations of the various stages involved in the prepara- 
tion of the stones and the printing therefrom. The second 
section takes up the subject of photographic processes used 
in connection with lithographic work and half-tone. Besides 
the illustrations which appear throughout the text, several 
very fine examples in monochrome and color are presented, 
one of the latter being accompanied by consecutive plates 
showing the elements of the complete piece. While some of 
the formulz and methods described differ from American 
practice, the work as a whole is one which can be read with 
interest and profit. It is published by Wilhelm Knapp, of 
Halle. 





REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of speci- 
mens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, 
and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse 
criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice 
that they desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens 
not deserve praise no comment whatever will be made. 

WADDILL PRINTING COMPANY, Danville, Virginia: Prettily executed 
business card in four colors. 

W.H. WAGNER & Sons, Freeport, Illinois, send some samples of three- 
color half-tone work, which are very artistic. 

From Hensen & Johnson, Grand Rapids, Michigan: Cards, programmes, 
etc., neat in composition and design ; presswork excellent. 

W. J. CARVETH, Council Bluffs, Iowa, sends a card and folder, both 
ordinary specimens of ordinary printing, the card being the better of the 
two. 

From George O. Miller, Denver, Colorado: Samples of commercial work. 
Composition artistic and well balanced ; presswork good and colors har- 
monious. 

WE find little to commend in the letter-head of the Sprague Printing 
Works, of Elyria, Ohio, and the type composition of its business card could 
have been better done. If the name of the firm on the latter was to be put 


in one line, with the other type of a smaller size, and the address following 
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beneath toward the corner, we think the effect would be enhanced. The 
presswork of the card and the colors used are commendable. 

BUSINESS card, blotter and calendar, from Fred B. Hitchings, 85 Fifth 
avenue, Chicago, Illinois, each well displayed, handsomely printed in colors 
and gold, and very neatly embossed. 

F. E. CLINTON, Cocoa, Florida, submits the letter-head of the Cocoa and 
Rockland News as a specimen of his skill, in which it is evident that he 
knows how to make the best out of limited material. 

NOTE-HEADS, letter-heads, cards, etc., from L. A. Chandler, foreman 
Mirror office, Mayfield, Kentucky: Composition neat and well balanced ; 
presswork good. Careful finish isevidenced on each sample. 

From Mr. F. W. Thomas, Toledo, Ohio: Souvenir of the Valentine 
Theater, Toledo, Ohio; Christmas, 1896: a beautiful piece of work and in 
every way worthy of Mr. Thomas’ reputation for high-class printing. 

WoopRUFF’s ADVERTISING NOVELTY HovusE, Ravenna, Ohio, submit 
a number of new effects in advertising cards and calendars. ‘The designs are 
unique, and colors striking. Both engraving and printing are first-class. 

CATALOGUE, twenty-eight pages and cover, 6 by 9, from Davis Printing 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland, is a sample of high-class printing, composi- 
tion being neat, well displayed and artistic ; stock and presswork of excellent 
quality. 

S. CHARLES PHILLIPS and staff, 47 Cannon street, London, E. C., 
remembered their business friends in a pretty card with wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and a prosperous New Year. The concern publishes a number of 
periodicals in the printing industries. 

GEORGE W. SCHLOENDORN, Philadelphia: Advertising folder in two 
culors, and business card, both fairly well set up and well printed. Portions 
of the type display in the folder look jumbled on account of insufficiency of 
contrast between large and small sizes of type. 

ALFRED M. SLocum Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Blotters 
and leaflets, original in design and very attractively printed. On the blot- 
ters a cut appears showing a young girl, an old man and a child riding 
bicycles, emblematic of the figures 18, 90 and 7. 

From Mr. Oscar Knab, of Chicopee, Massachusetts, we have received a 
specimen of three-color work very creditable to him, and of which the 
Springfield Republican makes very flattering mention. The subject is the 
painting, ‘‘ Mount Monadnock,” by Mr. Elbridge Kingsley. 


THE Eau Claire (Wis.) Book and Stationery Company forward a large 
package of assorted samples of typographic work, the composition and press- 
work of which are excellent. Some samples of “amateur” engraving give a 
finished effect to some of the work. The half-tones are very fine. 

CUNNINGHAM & Co., Williamsport, Pennsylvania, send a ‘* Greeting ” 
for 1897, nicely printed in colors and bronze, and embossed, the receipt of 
which we hereby acknowledge and reciprocate, and hope their prosperity dur- 
ing the current year will be of as good quality as their most excellent work. 

From Beutters’ Perfect Printery : An advertising folder in colors, the 
principal defect of which is the very dull and uninteresting color of the inks 
used. Perhaps the sample sent us is not a fair specimen. ‘The writer has 
not the remotest idea where the Beutters Perfect Printery is located, for the 
envelope in which the sample arrived was not preserved. 

A PACKAGE of samples of typography from the office of the Daily 
Advertiser, Huntington, West Virginia, comprising letter-heads, cards, 
programmes, booklets, etc. The composition gives evidence that artistic 
workmen and up-to-date type and borders are employed. The presswork, 
both plain and in colors, is of a high degree of excellence. 


A CORRBSPONDENT sends to THE INLAND PRINTER a letter-head of 
the Christmas Visitor Publishing Company, of Sherman, Mississippi, which 
states that the company “is prepared to do jobwork at prices to suit the 
times.’’ The work is perhaps the worst ever submitted to this department. 
The work done by a rubber stamp is artistic by comparison. 

From C. R. Williams, editor and manager of the Warracknabeal //era/d, 
Warracknabeal, Australia: Card of Christmas greetings in tints, colors and 
bronzes, very prettily executed. A cut in the left-hand corner is printed in 
two colors from a single block, no duplicate being used. Mr. E. J. Morcom, 
who is responsible for the work, is evidently a tasteful and competent printer. 

“CHRISTMAS NIGHT IN THE QUARTERS,” by Irwin Russell, with 
original pen drawings by David B. Page, comes from Messrs. Morris & 
Graham, printers, Kansas City, Missouri. Printed on handsome paper in 
Jenson type, with rubricated sidenotes, the brochure is emphatic evidence 
of the ability of the firm to produce the best and handsomest results of 
typography. 

Mr. F. D. Hecox, Jackson, Michigan, sends a card on which a half-tone 
of aclipping has been printed. The edge of a knife blade has been inserted 
in the card around the outer edge of the cut, making it appear that a real 
clipping is pasted upon the card. The idea was suggested in a previous 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER, and in this instance has been well 
carried out. 

THE National Cash Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio, has a prodigy 
in an artist-errand boy, Davis Swartz, who is not yet seventeen years old, 
and who has never received instruction of any kind in drawing, yet makes 
wash drawings of great promise. By the courtesy of Mr. W. A. Billows, an 
old member of Typographical Union No. 16, and foreman of the N. C. R. 
jobrooms, we have been favored with an examination of Mr. Swartz’s work, 
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and have no doubt that under proper instruction he will find a profitable 
vocation in what he has taken up as a pastime. 


THE boys composing the class devoted to the study of printing in the 
Cincinnati House of Refuge, and Mr. James Allison, superintendent and 
manager, have reason to be proud of the Christmas issue of Our Companion, 
the monthly journal published by them. There is no evidence of its having 
been produced solely by boys under sixteen years of age, save a statement to 
that effect on an inside page. 


Mr. RoBErT STILLSON, of New York, sends a tastefully printed folder 
entitled “Ideas on Tap.” We are told that every “batch” of them sent 
through the mails brings immediate returns in new business. Mr. Stillson is 
a successful printer, not only because he does good printing, but because he 
puts into his work original ideas from the stock which this particular cir- 
cular informs us he keeps on tap. 


AN instance of “following copy even if it goes out of the window” is 
brought to the attention of THE INLAND PRINTER by Mr. J. S. Dickerson, 
of the Standard, Chicago. Mr. Dickerson sent an advertisement of the 
Standard to be inserted in a copy of the minutes of a Baptist association in a 
Western State, and in or- 
der to suggest the size and 
style of display to set cer- 
tain lines in, pasted on the 
side of the display lines 
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PRETEEN Is it possible that you haven't learned 


that only samples of the type desired. 
+ + +» One Newspaper in the World The proof returned, re- 
gives all the Baptist news of the North duced one - half, is shown 
west, and that that newspaper is— herewith, in order that 
. «ee the Standard THE INLAND PRINTER 
Yes, only one; and what is more, it is readers any, imagine Mr. 


Dickerson’s delight on its 
receipt. 


QQ just as comprehensive and thorough in 
= treatment of all varieties of subjects as it 


» j is in giving the news 
CRIN giving 
aha 


RANK LAND Ne- 
PASTORS—You must have this news. FRAN Lanpis, Ne 


braska City, Nebraska, 


perform PARENTS-—Your families Must siave sends a specimen adver- 
this good reading. ° . 

tisement from a daily paper 

PEOPLE—No matter who you are, Tue of his city which has been 
NnATIONDe DIAePane established over fifty years 
~ N * ' and which is well equipped 
SLANE Will Help You ' with material, and asks 

Tg a Dd ——— ie . 

by. Se ear our opinion of it. The ad- 


WHY are you alive ? 

WHY are you a Baptist ? 

WHY are. you interested in Baptists ? 

WHY are you nota Standard subscriber? 

WHY won't you spend $2.00 for some 
thing worth twice as much ? 


vertisement speaks of the 
ability of the paper to do 
first-class jobwork, but the 
character of the display in 
the ad. bears no evidence 
of it THE INLAND 
PRINTER prefers, however, 
to say nothing further in 
this regard, as the speci- 
men does not come from 
those responsible for it. 


WOMEN'S 
WORK. 


cnmenreeae These are pertinent questions, and you 
can settle them all’ by sending $2.00 to 
the Goooman & Dickerson Co., No. 69 
weonesoay Dearborn St., Chicago. 


52 Treasures for $2.00. 
Liessssneemieamnenaal 


WHATEVER the Electro-Tint Engraving Company of Philadelphia take 
hold of they doright. Their latest is three-color half-tone work, a calendar 
and several samples of this process being now sent out by them, all excellent 
in the platemaking and in the printing. The work can be made direct 
from colored objects or from many-colored drawings or lithographs. All the 
samples submitted show most satisfactory results. 


Tue Union Bank Note Company, Kansas City, Missogri, issued a 
pretty Christmas greeting, on the front page of which a very realistic stick 
of red sealing wax is shown, melting at a gas flame with the legend: ‘* May 
your Christmas wax warmer year by year and your prosperity be more 
firmly sealed.” The portraits of the staff of the company are shown on 
the second page. Itis a unique and pretty piece of work. 


THE programme of the fifteenth annual masquerade ball of Bluff City 
Typographical Union, Council Bluffs, is an artistic and attractive piece of 
typography. An engraved border is printed in brown on each page, and the 
programme, list of committees, etc., printed in blue within the border. The 
cover is handsomely embossed, with the name of the union printed on a 
diagonal tinted band running across a shield. The work was done by Arthur 
Pickering, with the New Nonpareil Company, Council Bluffs, Iowa, who is 
entitled to praise for such an excellent piece of work. 


RESEEESES ESE SELELESESESEE EEE EEL EL EEEES 


FRFFEEFFFERF REFERRERS EREREPERRRRRRPRR 


“Yr Corell Press and Ye Press of Ye Classical School, Associated, Print- 
ers in Ye Olde Stile,’ University place and Ninth street, New York, are 
publishers of ‘ohn-a- Dreams, in which a chapter on the printshop appears 
in each issue. We are asked to express opinion on these chapters, and as 
they are mainly given up to expressing the views of the publishers on the 
subject of book printing, of which Fohn-a- Dreams itself may be taken as an 
exhibit, we are inclined to think that the views expressed are not borne out 


by the results. In another issue we may more fully treat of this matter. 


A. H. WEBER, Hastings, Michigan, sends a number of specimens of com- 
mercial work of a very meritorious character. There are a few faults of judg- 
ment observable, such as the use of headings in the style of the Quaint and 
Quaint Open, in black ink, with the Quaint as an initial to the Open. The 
effect is spotty—and not satisfactory. The presswork, owing to defective 
rollers or too much color, is not so clean as it might be. We make these criti- 
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cisms on Mr. Weber’s request for a candid opinion. His specimens are 
impressive of skill and taste, but he should mail specimens for review in flat 
packages. 

THE South Chicago Printing Company, South Chicago, Illinois, styles 
itself ‘A Peculiarly Prompt Progressive Printery,’’ an expression which 
they doubtless find profitable because it is apt to linger in the mind of him 
who reads as he runs. Of the samples they send for review, the press- 
work is better than the composition. In an effort to get up something strik- 
ing, strength in display seems to have been sacrificed to originality. Their 
trade-mark is a pretty one and they use it to good effect. 

From Raynor & Taylor, Detroit, Michigan: Programme of the diamond 
anniversary of Detroit Lodge, No. 2, F.& A. M. The eight pages of the 
programme are artistically set and printed on heavy enameled stock in dark 
blue ink. The cover is a handsomely engraved design, printed in blue, 
purple, green, silver and gold, embossed, and set off with an imitation 
diamond encircled with a green silk cord. Raynor & Taylor deserve credit 
for conceiving and executing such a handsome specimen of typography. 

“THE JEFFERSON PRESS” for December is an attractive circular of 
the printing house whose name it bears, and situated at 50 Jefferson avenue, 
and with a telephone address of 1196, somewhere in the United States, or 
perhaps Canada. While the circular is attractive, yet, falling into the 
hands of anyone not in the printer’s own town or city and wanting good 
printing, it would be as useless as blank paper so far as it would bring busi- 
ness to those who sent it out. When will printers learn that it is as easy to 
add the name of the city, town or village, and State to their street address 
as not? 

CALENDARS. 

From Estabrook, Marlboro, Massachusetts: Calendar illustrated with 
half-tone plate entitled ‘*Shadows,’? and portraits of his ‘Five Little 
Printers,”’ excellently well printed. 

“THE SANDERSES,”’ printers, 144 Maiden Lane, New York, have gotten 
out a well-printed calendar for the new year, a specimen of which has been 
sent to us. It is printed in dark green and red. 

THE Day, New London, Connecticut: A reproduction of the first page 
of the Day, with a half-tone group of babies in the center, and a calendar 
tab at the lower right-hand corner. Very attractive in appearance, and well 
printed. 

THE number of calendars received was so large that we are unable to 
notice each of them, even in a very few words. We have, therefore, described 
a few of the more meritorious, and record the names and addresses of the 
senders of the balance. 

A CALENDAR bearing an original design, which we suppose is meant to 
represent Liberty enlightening Swanton, Vermont, from the Cowr/er office of 
which town it was sent to us, has been received. It is well printed, though 
what little there is in the way of type ornamentation could have been as 
well dispensed with. 

“THE NEw YEAR IN COLORS” is the title which the United States 
Printing Company, of Brooklyn, New York, puts on the envelope inclosing 
their 1897 calendar. The latter is up to the standard of everything turned 
out by this firm, which is saying a good deal. The designs are artistically 
portrayed and appropriate to the seasons covered by the months. 

WE are indebted to Mr. J. J. Weber, publisher of the ///ustrated Zeit- 
ung, Leipzig, Germany, for a copy of the Christmas number of that publica- 
tion and for an 1897 calendar advertising the same. Some of us on this side 
of the water are apt at times to pride ourselves on our superior printing, but 
the times are few in number when we produce anything better than this. 
The calendar is printed in colors on a fine quality of paper. Numerous 
engravings of subjects appropriate to the season brighten up the pages of 
the magazine. 

AMONG the calendar souvenirs of the year that of the Buffalo Courser 
is certainly one of the most interesting and novel in its plan and treatment. 
The calendars for each of the months are shown with a half-tone illustration 
of childlife—each picture appropriate to the season, and surrounded with 
appropriate illustrations and decorations by N. B. Greene, in flat tints and 
colors. —The work is most excellently done. A notation on the last page 
states that the plates were designed and engraved in the art department of 
the Courier, and that the photographs are by Hall, Jansen, Bellsmith, and 
Aldrich & Otto. 

CALENDARS were also received from the following: The Westlicher 
Herold, Winona, Minn.: artistic lithograph calendar; E. D. Taylor Com- 
pany, Mission street, San Francisco, Cal.: one of the ** Poster Girl” variety; 
Stone Printing & Manufacturing Company, Roanoke, Va.: original design, 
each sheet showing two months at a glance; Libbie Show Print, Beach 
street, Boston, Mass.; Whittet & Shepperson, Richmond, Va.: neat, artistic 
design ; Brodhead (Wis.) Register ; A. Wetzel & Bro., East Water street, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Winn & Hammond, Wayne street, Detroit, Mich.: an 
attractive production in lithography and half-tone printing ; Times Print- 
ing House, Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Thomas P. Nichols, Market 
street, Lynn, Mass.; C. J. Peters & Son, High street, Boston, Mass.; W. 
H. Wagner & Son, Freeport, Ill.; The Thurston Print, Portland, Me.: 
small, useful desk calendar. 

[Notice.— Owing to the confusion arising from contributors to this 
department sending specimens in duplicate to the New York office and 
to the Chicago office, notice is hereby given that all specimens for review 
must be forwarded to the Chicago office only.— Editor Inland Printer.] 
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is one Of the most use: 
ful as well as one of the 
most stylish of modern 
type faces. = Based on 
the lettering of ancient 
manuscripts, it is one 
Of the most legible and 
tasteful text letters of 
the day.e«Tts several 
imitations by other let- 
ter founders attest its 
worth and popularity. 
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ates the history of all the arts and sciences 

has been obstinately contested, several large 
cities having advanced rival claims to the honor of 
the discovery. This, however, should be no mat- 
ter of surprise when we consider that the inventor of 
a new art, unprotected by law, would naturally en- 
deavor to conceal its processes for his own use and 
advantage. Alfter due consideration, we agree with 
Tsaiah Thomas in the opinion that the probabilities 
point to Laurentius as the discoverer of Printing. 
Ke lived at Kaarlem, and seems to have been en- 
gaged in printing books from wood blocks or plates, 
Well known to antiquaries as the Block Books, in 
which the reading matter was illustrated by rude 
pictures. Fragments of works so printed by him 
are still in existence. Aimong others, the celebrated 
Biblia Pauperum, executed between 1410 and 1420, 
has been attributed to him. Tt was only natural 
that his thoughts should be led to the production of 
single types as a means of facilitating bis work, 


Cc’: Credit of inventing the art which perpetu- 


6 POINT 20A 60a $2 25 


UTENBERG continued at Strasburg 
until 1444, when, bis means being ex- 
hausted, he rejoined his uncle at Mentz. 
Bere he renewed his experiments, and, 
needing money, he procured an introduc- 
tion to John Faust, a noted capitalist and 
money-lender, who seemed to have been 
struck with the importance of the work, 
and who advanced a considerable amount 
in the furtherance of the enterprise. Two 
years were occupied in making the types 
and necessary machinery, when the great 
work of printing the Bible was begun. 
There can be little doubt that, during all 
his years of experiment, Gutenberg had 
executed smaller books, one of which is 
surmised to have been a reproduction of 


8 POINT 18A 52a $2 50 


24 POINT 5A 16a $3 50 


Che German printers of 1450 
printed in bold Black Letters 
in order to avoid detection in 
their numerous Undertakings 
Of a hazardous nature = Some 
months later the first Ttalian 
printers in the Monastery of 
Subiaco made their Cypes in 
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HEN Love, with unconfined wings, 

overs within my gates, 

Find my divine Althea brings 
Co whisper at the grates; 

When T lie tangled in her hair, 
And fettered to her eye, 

Che birds, that wanton in the air, 
Know no such liberty. 


When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 
Our careless heads with roses bound, 
Our hearts with loyal flames ; 
When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free, 
Fishes, that tipple in the deep, 
Know no such liberty. 


When, like committed linnets, T 
With shriller throat shall sing 

The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
Aind glories of my king; 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S EXHIBIT OF DRAWINGS. 
EADING newspaper artists of America are to partici- 
: pate in an exhibition of their work to be held during 
the first week in March under the auspices of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. The artists favored with an invitation 
to submit specimens of their skill have also been asked to 
permit them to be offered for sale at the end of the exhibition 
for the benefit of the charitable institutions of San Fran- 
cisco. The plans of those in charge have succeeded wonder- 
fully sinee their inception, and from the number of favorable 
responses to the invitations thus far received, the exhibition 
promises to be the most notable affair of its kind in the 
history of American newspapers. Impressed with this fact, 
the scope of the exhibition is to be broadened by its pro- 
moters so as to include a practical demonstration of the 
growth of the newspaper illustration in America. To 
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ART DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO “ CHRONICLE.” 


accomplish this, requests have been sent to the heads of the 
art departments of the leading newspapers for photographs 
or sketches of their art rooms. In response to this invita- 
tion, Mr. A. T. Williamson, of the Chicago Chronicle, has 
drawn thevaccompanying sketch of the artists’ workroom, 
showing the eight members of the staff. The original 
sketch, together with several specimens of the work of the 
staff, will be on exhibition at San Francisco. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

THE New Year’s souvenir number of the Hartley (Iowa) 
Journal was a neatly printed edition of twelve pages, with 
a special cover. 

THE Magnet, Marine City, Michigan, has recently put in 
a new gasoline engine, and added in other ways to the 
equipment of its office. 

THE holiday edition of the Enterprise, Burgettstown, 
Pennsylvania, consisted of twelve pages, well illustrated 
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with half-tones, most of which accompanied an interesting 
review of the churches of that city. 


‘Two men started out on a wager to see which could tell 
the biggest lie. No. 1 commenced: ‘‘A wealthy country 
editor—,’’ whereupon No. 2 stopped him right there and 
paid the forfeit. 


THE Christmas number of the Hawk-Eye, of Burlington, 
Iowa, appeared with a colored cover furnished by the 
Batcheller syndicate. The Hawk-£ye is fifty-six years old, 
and is hale and vigorous. 


Mr. D. A. JACKSON, one of the veteran newspaper men of 
Madison County, New York, has retired from the manage- 
ment of the Oneida Dispatch. His interest in the publica- 
tion was taken by his three partners, Daniel Keating, 
Robert J. Fish and Rollin C. Frances, who will hereafter 
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DRAWN BY A. T. WILLIAMSON. 


conduct the business under the name of the Dispatch Print- 
ing Company. Mr. Keating will act as editor and busi- 
ness manager. 

THE Hosterman Publishing Company, of Springfield, 
Ohio, has issued a circular announcing a reduction in the 
circulation and advertising rates of both its monthly pub- 
lications, Farm News and Womankind. 

THE Thorne Typesetting Machine Company installed its 
machines in newspaper offices in Hartford, Connecticut ; 
Hancock, Michigan; Hammond, Indiana; and Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, during the first week of the new year. 

THE Fargo Argus has a column devoted to marriage 
licenses, births and deaths, and puts over them the follow- 
ing striking headline: 

MATCHES, HATCHES, DISPATCHES. 

THE Guest, a bright little monthly published by D. F. 
Harrison, at Union City, Indiana, as the organ of the Rath- 
bone Sisters, of Indiana, comes to us in a brand-new cover, 
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its appearance being thereby greatly enhanced. M. Josie 
Nelson is the editor. 

THE News Letter is a new weekly published in St. 
George, Staten Island. It is very neat typographically, and 
is bright and interesting. Mr. Ernest F. Birmingham is 
president of the company and Mr. Michael J. Kane, manager. 


THE publication office of Wodern Mexico has been moved 
from Topeka, Kansas, to St. Louis, Missouri. William C. 
Smith, the manager, has purchased Las Dos Naciones, St. 
Louis’ only Spanish weekly, and will consolidate it with 
Modern Mexico, making a combined English and Spanish 
monthly. 

ALEXANDER & FURMAN, publishers of the Cheney /yree 
Press, Cheney, Washington, state that they have learned 
of reports of the suspension of the Free Press, and desire to 
state that these reports are untrue. The Free Press has not 
missed an issue since it was established —in fact, it was 
found necessary to enlarge it January 1, 1897. 


THE Christmas souvenir edition of the Sunday LEye, of 
Bloomington, Illinois, provided a large assertment of general 
reading matter and many interesting illustrations. The col- 
ors used were blue, red, green and brown. While the paper 
was very attractive it is questionable if the use of a good 
black ink throughout is not more desirable in every way. 


A RECENT issue of the Paterson (N. J.) Evening News 
gave an interesting account of the new building into which 
that paper has just moved, including a history of the publi- 
cation from the time it started. Thearticle is fully illus- 
trated with portraits of the proprietors, editor and members 
of the staff and department superintendents, the old and 
new buildings, the presses, and a number of interior views. 


THE Cattaraugus Union, Salamanca, New York, was 
sold, January 4, to the LeRoy Brothers, and R. H. Shank- 
land has retired. Frank LeRoy, the junior member of the 
new firm, is a practical printer and has had the manage- 
ment of the paper for several months. The Union is next to 
the oldest paper in Cattaraugus County. It was established 
in 1850 at Ellicottville. The plant was moved to Salamanca 
in 1881. Mr. Shankland’s health has been in a precarious 
condition for several years and forced him to retire from 
newspaper work. 


Tue Press Bulletin, Temple, Texas, the official publi- 
cation of the Texas Press, Texas Woman’s Press, North- 
west Texas Press and Louisiana Press Associations, will 
issue a special souvenir edition on February 10, descriptive 
of some of the leading cities of the Republic of Mexico, 
illustrated by kodak pictures made by the publisher in that 
country. This edition will be distributed at the meeting of 
the National Editorial Association, at Galveston, Texas, in 
February, next, and will form a valuable handbook to those 
who go on the excursion to Mexico. 


HERE’s a bit of heartfelt poesy from a morning paper: 


As the glad bells rang out, cutting the mists 
about pealing in reverberating tones through the air, 
the clouds lifted, the stars peeped out from behind 
the murky envelope, and slowly drifted away the 
slime and the smoke of the past, showing the blue 
arch above, and as nature reposed in its slumber robe 
of night the new year came bounding in on willing 
feet, and with it the new crescent moon reared its sil- 
ver shape above the horizon, and a new year was born 
to bless humanity and fulfill the promise that 
“ blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.” 

This will be a holiday in the courthouse and city 
hall in all departments except the jail, where every- 
body will remain on duty as usual. 


The last paragraph reminds one of the good parson who 
closes his flight skyward with the remark, ‘‘ The usual col- 
lection will now be taken, amen.’’—Printer Edition, Minne- 
apolis Journal. 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

J. W. MATHEIN, foreman of the 7imes office, Lincoln, 
Illinois, and agent for THE INLAND PRINTER in that city, 
was married recently to Miss Mary A. Rang, of Mount 
Sterling, Illinois. 

THE Ohio Editorial Association has indorsed James 
F. Gibbs, publisher of the Norwich Reflector, for public 
printer. Mr. Gibbs is treasurer of the National Editorial 
Association, and associations in numbers of other States 
also favor him for the position. 

THE Lvening Journal, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, sur- 
rendered its advertising columns to Minneapolis Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 42, on New Year’s Day. Mr. J. W. 
Hays was appointed manager, and the union members did 
some energetic work during the three days preceding the 
day of issue. Ten thousand copies additional to the regular 
circulation of the paper were sold, and the union netted 
about $1,150 for its out-of-work fund. 

Mr. JOHN H. McVIcar, of Detroit, Michigan, is favor- 
ably mentioned as a candidate for the office of public 
printer. Mr. McVicar is capable and energetic, he has had 
charge of large printing establishments, and as an ex-pres- 
ident of the International Typographical Union is well 
known among printers. His friends in Michigan and else- 
where consider him an able man for the position and 
think his chances are good for the appointment. 

WHEN the old-time printer traveled, as he usually did, 
his chief interest was the ‘‘ state of trade.’’ Emulating the 
printer of the old days, Mr. F. G. Muckelbauer, a member 
of the I. P. P. U., and an employe of the D. J. Gallagher 
Company, New York, has made a trip to his home in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, stopping at all the principal cities on the 
way. In all, business was ‘‘fair,’? but at Akron, Ohio, 
‘“‘The Werner Company was exceptionally busy, working 
five and six nights per week.”’ 

THE new constitutional provision of New York State, 
that abolished all prison convict labor that came into com- 
petition with legitimate outside labor, went into effect on 
January 1. Provision was made, however, for the employ- 
ment of the State prisoners on materials to be furnished 
the various State hospitals, departments, and penal institu- 
tions. Under this latter provision the State prison commis- 
sion has decided to have done a large amount of the State 
department printing, including envelopes, letter-heads, bill- 
heads, blanks and the manufacture of blank books, exclusive 
of such printing as is done by the institutions for them- 
selves. Owing to this action the printers of the State are 
making a vigorous objection and hope to defeat the project. 
The State branch of the American Federation of Labor, in 
annual convention at Albany, New York, drew up the fol- 
lowing bill and will work for its passage in the State legis- 
lature: 

An act in relation to printing in penal institutions in the State. 

The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assem- 
bly, do enact as follows: 

SEcTION 1. No printing shall be done in any State prison, penitentiary 
or reformatory by any prisoner there detained, for the State or any political 
division thereof, or for any public institution owned or managed and con- 
trolled by the State or any such political division, except such printing as 
may from time to time be required for or used in the institution where such 
work is done. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Mr. WILLIAM FERGUSON, secretary-treasurer of Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, of New York City, and Mr. James 
McKenna, at one time first vice-president of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, met with death from asphyxi- 
ation at a hotel at One Hundred and Twenty-seventh street 
and St. Nicholas avenue, New York, on the night of Janu- 
ary 13, 1897. The deaths are thought to be due to accident. 
Ferguson is reported to have been under the influence of 
liquor during the day and McKenna was taking friendly 
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care of him. They engaged a room at the hotel early in the 
evening and retired. In the morning both were found dead 
in bed. The two gas jets in the room were turned on, one 
of them being lighted. It was probably their intention to 
light both. McKenna was sober. Ferguson was forty 
years of age and was serving his seventh consecutive term 
as secretary of the union and his third as treasurer, the 
two offices having been consolidated in 1894. He was a 
man of good habits, his recent lapse from sobriety being 
attributed to domestic troubles. Both men were well known 
in the trade and in labor circles. 





TRADE NOTES. 


FIRE recently destroyed the printing plant of Francis, 
Valentine & Co., of San Francisco. 

JOHN S. PINNEY announces that he cannot remain out of 
the printing business and has therefore engaged with the 
Minnesota Type Foundry, of St. Paul. 

THE Interior Conduit & Insulation Company, New York, 
has received medal of superiority at the American Institute 
Fair, New York, over every other motor in competition. 

IN answer to a number of inquiries, we state that the 
chalk-plate engraving of Miss Creighton, shown in the 
January number of our magazine, was executed on a Bell 
plate. 

Lorp & THOMAS have moved from their old location at 45 
Randolph street, Chicago, into the new Trude building at 
the corner of Wabash avenue and Randolph street, where 
they have taken two entire floors. 

THE Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, has sent to numbers of papers a box of pencils as 
a New Year’s present. The custom is one this company has 
followed some years, and is appreciated by its many friends. 

‘““EIGHTEEN STORY CREATIONS,’’ by Binner, Chicago, is 
the title of a handsome publication showing specimens of 
the output of the Binner Engraving Company, Fisher Build- 
ing, Chicago. Illustrated advertising is largely repre- 
sented, and in the highest style of the engraver’s art. 

THE 1897 specimen book of the H. C. Hansen Type 
Foundry, of Boston, Massachusetts, has been sent to us. It 
is a book of 120 pages, handsomely printed, and bound in 
red paper covers. A line of attractive type faces, borders, 
ornaments and general utilities for printers is shown. 

THE Sanders Engraving Company, 314 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Missouri, have just completed a handsome speci- 
men book showing their excellence in all lines of engraving. 
The book is very complete, and the handsomely embossed 
cover is evidence of the merit of the firm’s embossing 
methods on an ordinary printing press. 

At a meeting of the Buffalo Typothetz, held December 
21, President George E. Matthews received a beautiful badge 
as a present from the members of the organization. The 
presentation speech was made by Mr. Ottomar Reinecke, 
of the Buffalo Freie Presse, on behalf of the Typothete. 
Mr. Matthews responded in a feeling speech. 

THE Riverside Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
have issued a handsome yearly calendar, emblematically 
and practically advertising the Magna Charta Bond Papers 
and others of their papers. The well-known illustration of 
the oath of the nobles is the attractive feature of the sheet, 
while the calendar proper is printed on the Magna Charta 
Bond. 

As AN instance of what may be accomplished by strict 
attention to the very highest kind of printing, the firm of 
Redfield Brothers, of New York, offers a shining example. 
The firm was started three years ago with one Gordon press 
as the equipment of its pressroom. Today it occupies a 
floor of the Scott & Bowne building, at Pearl and New 
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Chambers streets, and is still growing. - A Christmas din- 
ner was given by Redfield Brothers to their employes on 
December 28, 1896, at the Cosmopolitan Hotel, New York. 


THE Chandler & Price Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
recently forwarded an entire train of Gordon presses, con- 
sisting of fifteen or eighteen carloads. The shipment of 
these from one factory certainly indicates that the firm is 
doing an excellent business, and that the demand for 
Chandler & Price Gordon presses is increasing wonder- 
fully. 

THE Boston (Mass.) city council committee on printing 
has terminated the contract with Rockwell & Churchill, and 
will equip a city printing plant. The contract has run 
twenty years, and represents an annual outlay of $100,000. 
Mayor Quincy and the Typographical Union favored the 
change, and Boston will have the first municipal printing 
plant. 

Nops’ ELECTROTYPE AGENCY, 19 Ludgate Hill, London, 
E. C., England, has issued a brochure explanatory of the 
service of the agency, appropriately entitled ‘‘A Word 
About Nops and How He Can Assist You.’ A reproduc- 
tion of an interview with Mr. Tarrant, of the agency, for 
the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer, gives much 
interesting information on how to obtain illustrations 
cheaply. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made that Mr. Colin K. Urquhart has 
been appointed managing editor of the publications of 
Howard Lockwood & Co., New York, and his duties as such 
began on the 1st of January. Mr. Urquhart has been con- 
nected with the papers of this house for nearly fourteen 
years, and is personally known to a very large number of 
those in the various industries with which the company is 
identified. 

JOHN LEE MAHIN, formerly with the J. Walter Thompson 
Advertising Agency, is now connected with the Proctor & 
Collier Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, being located in the 
Marquette Building, Chicago, and having charge of the 
Chicago office of that company. Mr. Mahin has a wide 
experience in the advertising line, and the Cincinnati con- 
cern made a wise choice in selecting him as their Chicago 
representative. 

CHARLES D. RICHMOND, formerly with J. Manz & Co., 
Chicago, has purchased an interest in the firm of Rogers & 
Wells, of that city. The establishment will install an 
engraving plant of its own at once, putting in the most 
improved machinery and employing artists of the highest 
class. Mr. Richmond is secretary of the company, and will 
look particularly after the engraving department and the 
issuing of fine illustrated catalogue work. 


W. N. Durant, well known to readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER as manufacturer of the Durant counter, has also 
gone into the bicycle business, and is now president of the 
Bamboo Cycle Company, of Milwaukee. Their space at the 
cycle show in Chicago is No. 483, where they will be pleased 
to explain the merits of their wheel. It is claimed that the 
bamboo frame has a number of advantages over the steel, 
and wheels built in this way are certainly a novelty worth 
investigating. 

THE Blumenberg Press is a new corporation recently 
formed in New York City to do a general printing business. 
Its officers are: Marc A. Blumenberg, president ; Oswald 
Maune, vice-president; Spencer T. Driggs, treasurer ; J. C. 
Ambrose, secretary. Mr. Blumenberg is president of the 
Musical Courier Company, and Mr. Driggs is treasurer of 
the same company. The other gentlemen named are from 
the Lockwood Press of New York City, Mr. Maune having 
spent twenty years in its service, the later years of which 
he was superintendent and manager. The new plant is 
located at 214-218 William street, New York, one entire ftoor 
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and part of another being occupied. It is said to be the 
largest printing outfit ever purchased outright, six Huber 
presses being a part of its equipment. 


ONE of the most unique and beautiful greetings for the 
new year comes from Mr. C. B. Woodward, president of the 
National Chemigraph Company, of St. Louis, and president 
of the C. B. Woodward Printing and Book Manufacturing 
Company of the same city. It is a bas-relief of Joseph 
Jefferson in the character of ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,’’ white, 
with an oval background of art brown, framed in an imita- 
tion of brownstone, in which the chisel marks are skillfully 
reproduced. An embossed tablet in the style of stone 
inscriptions reads: ‘‘ Here’s to your health and that of your 
family. May they live long and prosper.’’ The notable 
contribution to the art of printing in the ‘‘Chemigraph”’ 
and ‘‘Farbegraph’’ has won praise for Mr. Woodward 
wherever specimens of the work have been shown—and 
the specimen of work under consideration proves that the 
legend ‘‘Made in Germany’”’ need not be apprehended on 
this class of work in America. 


THE Loud bill to amend the law in regard to second class 
mail matter was passed by the House of Representatives, 
Washington, on January 6, after two days of debate, by a 
vote of 144 to 105. The opposition to the bill made a strong 
fight against it. The most important provision of the bill 
denies the serial publications admission to the mails ‘at one 
cent per pound rates. It isas follows: ‘‘That nothing herein 
contained shall be so construed as to admit to the second 
class rate publications purporting to be issued periodically 
and to subscribers, but which are merely books or reprints 
of books, whether they be issued complete or in parts, 
whether they be bound or unbound, whether they be sold by 
subscription or otherwise, or whether they purport to be 
premiums or supplements or parts of regular newspapers 
or periodicals.” The bill also denies to newspapers the 
‘sample copy’’ privilege and the privilege enjoyed by 
newsdealers of returning unsold publications at the second 
class rate. The only other important change in the present 
law provides that publishers whose publications are ad- 
mitted as second class matter shall be required before 
depositing such mail matter in the post office to separate 
the same into United States mail sacks or bundles by States, 
cities, towns and counties, as the Postmaster-General shall 
direct. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This department is designed exclusively for business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 





THE HERCULES GAS ENGINE. 


Improvements for the benefit of the printers are con- 
stantly being placed on the market. The latest is the 
** Hercules Special ’’ gas or gasoline engine, 2% horse-power, 
made by the Hercules Gas Engine Works, of San Francisco. 
The engine is of fine design, very high grade and just about 
the right size for printing offices. Since the Hercules build- 
ers placed their ad. in these columns they report a great 
many sales to parties East and South. 








A HANDSOME CALENDAR. 


One of the handsomest of this year’s calendars received 
is that sent by Kast & Ehinger, of New York City. It is 
printed by the Photo-Colortype Company, of Chicago. Four 


reproductions of paintings by the three-color process are 
Kast & Ehinger’s inks are much used for this 


shown. 
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kind of printing, and to good effect. They manufacture 
all kinds of inks for lithographers, printers, bookbinders, 
etc. Charles Hellmuth, 46-48 Houston street, New York, is 
their agent in this country. 





THE TYPEWRITER PRESS. 


The illustration herewith represents a special ‘‘trial’’ 
machine which the Adamson Typewriter Press Company 
are having quite a runon just now. This is the smallest 
machine they make for giving the ‘‘ copied effect,’’ and its 





It does the same 


capacity is about 1,200 letters per hour. 
quality of work as their larger machines do, and is intended 
for individual use or for printers who desire to give the 
typewriter-letter specialty a trial before ordering one of the 
larger sizes. Their process and machines are guaranteed 
satisfactory in every way, and the manufacturers are 
pleased to furnish samples of the work, circulars and unso- 
licited testimonial letters from printers using the machine 
in all parts of the country. The general office and factory 
is at Muncie, Indiana. 





BEST OR SECOND BEST. 


Every printer is, or ought to be, in his own estimation, 
the best printer. Every press offered the printer for his 
approval and use is— in the maker’s opinion, as it ought to 
be —the best press made. But with the press as with the 
printer, doing is better than saying. The press that actually 
does the work is the best. The Challenge-Gordon Job Press 
is getting many encomiums of praise from printers through- 
out the country, as a fast and efficient machine. An 8 by 12 
was run recently at a speed of 3,200 an hour, printing a full 
form, using a piece of twine as a belt. It ‘is certainly a 
marvel as a job press. A gem of a booklet describing these 
new machines has just been issued by The Challenge 
Machinery Company, Chicago. Send for one if you want 
to keep posted. 





TYPEWRITER IMITATION LETTERS. 


In the advertising pages of this number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER may be seen an insert in the form of an imitation 
‘*copied’’ typewritten letter prepared for Schmidt & Owen, 
111 Nassau street, New York. Every ‘printer knows the 
advantage to his customer of a circular bearing a close 
resemblance to an ordinary business letter, and he knows, 
too, the difficulty of making the body of such a circular so 
that it will harmonize with the typewritten address. This 
is the most important feature of the whole affair, for if the 
address and the letter proper do not match it had better have 
been done in ordinary circular form. Messrs. Schmidt & 
Owen claim success in producing a special printing ink 
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and typewriter ribbons that will match in color. The 
simplicity of the method and the small expense entailed 
recommend it for adoption. Any printer not familiar with 
the process will receive the necessary instruction free. The 
copied effect is obtained by the use of a wash wringer, 
which forms a part of the equipment and can be purchased 
at a small expense. It is driven by power. THE INLAND 
PRINTER knows that a great many printers have for a 
long time been striving to solve the problem of successfully 
competing with the typewriter, and it appears to have been 
solved for them. 





SIMPLEX STEREOTYPE PLATES, 

A specimen matrix of this process is submitted by Mr. 
Henry Kahrs, of New York City. The matrix is well 
made, clean cut and sharp. Of the process the inventor 
says: ‘‘I believe the method has many advantages. It is 
easier to operate than the paper process. Beginners 
always find trouble in pasting the tissue for a paper matrix. 
The ‘Simplex’, gives sharper plates with less wear on the 
type. The printing surface of the plate, also, is smoother. 
The time to make a plate is less than by the paper method ; 
the time saved is in making the matrix. This operation con- 
sists merely in brushing over a sheet of ordinary blotting 
paper with the composition dissolved in water. The compo- 
sition does not spoil when mixed and left standing; indeed, 
it is better the second day than the first. The matrix is 
dried like a paper matrix; but as they are stiff they are 
good for flat plates only, and only one plate can be made 
from a matrix. The ease with which it is made, however, 


’ 


compensates for this.’ 





THE ADVANCE CUTTER. 
Who does not believe that 1897 will be a busy year? Are 
you ready to secure your share of the business? Look over 
your office and see if the machines are equal to your require- 


ments. Perhaps you have been plodding along with an old- 


fashioned paper cutter, or may be without any cutter. If so, 
it is time to look upa good machine. The Advance isa high- 
class cutter, made by the Challenge Machinery Company, 
Chicago. The Advance has gibs and set screws inside 
frames to take up wear or lost motion in knife bar. This 
insures a true cut and makes the Advance practically ever- 
lasting. 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS. 

A recent article on modern machine shop economics, by 
H. L. Arnold, in the Engineering Magazine, gives a detailed 
description of an ideal machine plant, with a drawing illus- 
trating the general distribution of the departments. It is 
only tootrue and unfortunate that many plants are hampered 
by antique buildings, and old expensive equipment that the 
manager dislikes to see relegated to the scrap heap, and, 
rather than risk the annoyance and expense of changing 
equipment to suit modern methods, he blunders along in the 
old way, with old tools, producing the same old results. 
On another page is shown an interior view of Oswego 
Machine Works, an ideal plant that appears to be a realiza- 
tion in fact of Mr. Arnold’s excellent ideas. This building 
is of the latest slow-burning mill construction. There are 
no side walls to restrict light. A continuous line of win- 
dows encircles the floor and a series of saw-tooth monitors 
reflect a vertical light upon its center. The machine shop 
floor proper is a single-floored surface, about 200 by 60 feet, 
one section devoted to machine work, the other to assembling. 
There are no dividing walls, stairways, passages or sup- 
ports to interfere with the quick and convenient handling of 
pieces. Cranes, gib and trolley serve the floor at convenient 
points, and spur tracks in yard and along building enable 
materials and finished machines to be handled with the 


minimum of risk and cost. Every part of the constructing 
floor is free to instant observation from any point—an impor- 
tant desideratum in modern machine shop practice. A 
thorough system of ventilation and heating and perfect light 
enables work to be performed under: the best conditions. 
The plant is protected from fire by a complete sprinkler 
system, supplied from a 10,000-gallon tank on a seventy-foot 
tower. The machinery and tools are of the latest improved 
design, and rest upon a rock floor, which insures invariably 
accurate work. From rough stock to finished machine the 
work is planned to proceed with few breaks. The wide- 
spread popularity of the Brown & Carver paper-cutting 
machines, which are manufactured here, is evidenced by 
the following names of a few purchasers: American Bank 
Note Company, New York; Armour & Co., Chicago; Pope 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford; American Lithograph 
Company, New York; Mysell & Rollins, San Francisco; 
Buxton & Skinner, St. Louis; Butterwick Publishing Com- 
pany, London, England; Bulman Brothers Company, Win- 
nipeg; Bailey, Banks & Beddie, Philadelphia; Snider 
Paper Company, Cincinnati. 





HAVE HIM WRITE IT IN THE CONTRACT. 


The suggestion put out some months ago by the Miehle 
Printing Press & Manufacturing Company under the above 
heading attracted much attention and has created a great 
deal of comment. Inquiries for an elaboration of the sug- 
gestion have become so numerous that the Miehle Company 
concluded to here set forth a statement as to its full signifi- 
cance. The point is just here: competitors of the Miehle 
machine have innocently acquired the habit of claiming 
for their machines points of merit equal to those of the 
Miehle —a very high compliment per se. Presumably such 
competitors will not permit any question as to their good 
faith to arise, hence the Miehle Company suggests to pur- 
chasers induced to close a contract for a press other than 
the Miehle, that they can have all guarantees of equality 
incorporated in the contract of purchase without difficulty. 
A contract with such guarantee can do no harm; it may do 
purchasers considerable good. So when a press is pur- 
chased under representations that it will run as fast as the 
Miehle; that it will carry a full type form as fast as the 
Miehle; that it is as powerful as the Miehle; that in ink 
distribution it is equal to the Miehle; that it is as handy 
and as quickly made ready as the Miehle; that it is as well- 
made as the Miehle and equal to the Miehle in producing 
quantity and quality of work, the Miehle Company simply 
suggests that such representations be incorporated in the 
contract of purchase. O/ course printing press manufac- 
turers are ready to back up their guarantees in a business- 
like way, the same way as does the Miehle Company ; then 
why not have such guarantees incorporated in the contract ? 
It can do no harm; it may do some good. Therefore have 
him write it in the contract. 

Now, then, upon what does the Miehle Company base its 
claims of superiority of its machine, as noted above ? 

Upon the unvarying experience of users (the best possible 
basis) and upon the knowledge that its mastery of the prob- 
lem as to what is necessary in the construction and ability 
of a modern ‘book printing machine has borne the fruit of 
rich and steady results in every printing office, without 
exception, where a Miehle machine has been placed since its 
first machine was sold and placed in operation twelve years 
ago, and since which time none of its machines has ever 
been thrown out, nor has any purchaser failed to concede 
that his Miehle has no peer among its rivals. 

It is a noteworthy and significant fact that every man 
who operates a Miehle declares, with the Miehle Company, 
that in construction, in speed — steady year-in-and-year-out 
maintenance of speed — in register, in wear, and consequent 
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absence of repair bills, in quality and quantity of work 
produced — in short, as a reliable money maker —the Miehle 
has no equal. Such unanimity of testimony and experience 
means something; it means that the Miehle Printing Press 
is the standard in its class today, for the machine is not 
built which can show a like record, covering a period of 
time and use which alone can give it equal standing. 

The Miehle is years where others are months old, and its 
title to being the standard machine has been earned by year- 
in-and-year-out performance under the most exacting con- 
ditions and in the teeth of combined and not always square 
competition. If a printer is induced to purchase a machine 
other than the standard (i. e., the Miehle) because of the 
representations that he can save a little money and at the 
same time get a machine up to the standard of the Miehle, 
the Miehle Company simply suggests that he have such 
representations incorporated in the contract of purchase for 
his own protection. If a press ‘‘ will do it in the press- 
room ’”’ there can be no objection to a contract covering the 
guarantee. Claims in advertising columns will not help the 
printer ; guarantees incorporated in a contract of purchase 
will. Therefore, 

HAVE HIM WRITE IT IN THE CONTRACT. 





A NEW COUNTING MACHINE. 


The accompanying illustration gives a good idea of a 
new counting machine for use upon printing presses and 
machinery of that description, recently devised and built 
by Mr. Robert Miehle, of Chicago. The machine has sev- 
eral advantages over other counters at present on the mar- 
ket, among these be- 
ing that any particu- 
lar wheel can be set 

forward or back- 

ward without dis- 

turbing the others, 
and that the figures 
are large and placed 
at an‘angle so they 
can readily be seen 
by the pressman on 
the floor or by the 
feeder at his work. The operating lever can be placed in 
four different positions to be operated from ; the springs are 
of such quality and form as to remove all possibility of 
breaking through usage; and in the construction of the 
counter but one screw is used, that shown in the cut. All 
parts are so put together that they cannot get out of order 
or become disarranged while in use. The design of the 
counter is artistic and pleasing ; the case and parts are all 
finished in nickel and old copper, and the machines are 
guaranteed in every respect. With proper use there is no 
reason why they should not last a lifetime. Full particulars 
regarding the counter can be obtained by addressing R. J. 
Kittredge, sole agent, 34 West Monroe street, Chicago. If 
you need a counter, or your old one is not giving satisfac- 
tion, investigate this new counter by all means. 


ROBERT.MIEHLE 
COUNTING MACHINE?= 
PAT. APL'D FOR. 


f 








CLEANLINESS WILL SHAME THE DEVIL. 


Cleanliness is not only essential to comfort, but also 
preservation of Health. It has been the continuous effort of 
the chemist to compound a soap that would act as a positive 
dirt destroyer, and still have the requisite qualities to soften 
and beautify the skin. We think such an article has been 
found in Davis’ Mechanics’ Soap. It will undoubtedly 
remove printers’, rulers’ and copying inks, a thing long 
desired by our fraternity. For mechanics in general, 
plumbers, engineers, foundrymen, firemen, engravers, pho- 
tographers and miners, it has no equal. Every claim made 


by the manufacturer for this meritorious article, has been 
fulfilled, and in these days, when so many unscrupulous 
concerns are putting up a spurious soap in attractive form 
in order to deceive the public, it gives us much satisfaction 
to call our readers’ attention to as genuine an article as we 
believe Davis’ Mechanics’ Soap to be. In another part of 
this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER you will find the display 
ad. of the Queen Cabinet Company, Chicago, who are gen- 
eral sales agents for this soap. 





A NEW RULING CHART. 

Mr. F. X. Koempel, of St. Paul, has recently issued a 
ruling chart which is one of the greatest time-savers for use 
in the bindery ever devised. It is arranged for correctly 
ascertaining the number of lines, number of pen, size of 
paper, size of units, etc., and enables the ruler to calculate 
these matters so rapidly that the inventor has named it the 
“Lightning Ruling Chart.’’ Mr. Koempel maintains that 
with the aid of his scale one can accomplish in five or ten 
seconds what would require from ten to twenty minutes by 
the present system of pen books now in use. A proof of 
ruling of from 10 to 100 lines, with box or plain heading, can 
be made in five or ten seconds, giving size of paper, number 
of lines, and number of pen to be used. The chart also 
gives the average plain heading, the average box heading, 
the different styles of music ruling and different sizes of 
safety ruling, as well as the various sizes of ruling for the 
point system. For printing offices, binderies, stationers 
and wholesale paper houses, this chart is of incalculable 
advantage. Parties interested can obtain full information 
by writing Nelson & Koempel, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





SOMETHING ABOUT STICKS, 

Compositors should remember that Golding & Co. make 
aluminum news sticks weighing only four ounces; also that 
they are the manufacturers of the Standard news stick, the 
Boston news stick, the Yankee and Boston job sticks, the 
Standard job stick, and the new Pica job stick. These 
sticks are of superior construction, fine finish and very 
durable. They embody all valuable improvements in com- 
posing sticks during the past ten years... Beware of job lots 
that are being sold by dealers because they can be bought 
cheaper than our standard goods. Buy only the best. See 
that ‘‘Golding & Co.’’ is stamped on every stick. The latest 
improvement in Golding sticks is the rolling edge. Have 
you seen it? — 


NEW SPECIMEN BOOK OF INKS. 

A. H. McLaughlin, Chicago manager for Charles Eneu 
Johnson & Company, inkmakers, Philadelphia, has pre- 
sented THE INLAND PRINTER with a copy of the new speci- 
men book of his company. The catalogue is excellently 
printed, shows all the various colors manufactured by this 
house, and was executed under the personal supervision of 
Ralph Daniels, the factory manager, who informs us that 
all of the inks used were taken out of stock and put upon 
the presses without being changed in any way. Printers 
are thus assured that the goods presented to them were not 
made specially for catalogue purposes, but are the same 
sold to any customer who sends in an order. The book 
should be in the hands of all who desire to obtain the best 
to be had in the line of inks. 








THE HALLETT PROCESS. 

A circular letter printed from clear, cold typewriter type 
bears not the slightest resemblance to an actual typewritten 
letter —even though given a water-smeared appearance — 
and never can so long as inked ribbons continue in use on 
typewriting machines. The ribbon produces a fibrous, 
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uneven effect—so does the Hallett Process, because the 
principle is precisely the same as the typewriter. Only one 
operation is necessary to give the true typewriter effect, 
therefore inexpensive. It is not a machine, but a process. 
Exclusive rights granted by the owner of the patents, 
Albert Hallett, Boston, Massachusetts. 





ELECTROTYPERS’ COMPOSITION MOLDING WAX. 

An electrotypers’ molding wax which has been highly 
recommended is advertised on another page of this num- 
ber. It is said to make concave letters an impossibility. 
This is a feature which should make it a necessity to every 
electrotyping plant. All electrotypers know from expe- 
rience the vexations and annoyances caused by “ dished’”’ 
plates, and a wax which effectually does away with this is 
sure of a ready welcome. It enables fine rules and curved 
lines to come out more nearly true and does not require heat- 
ing when a number of impressions are to be taken upon one 
pan of wax. Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER who are in 
the electrotyping business are recommended to investigate 
the matter further by writing to the manufacturer, Charles 
Craske, 45-47 Rose street, New York. 


OLD CATO —The best written and most interesting book 

ever issued relating to that noble animal, the dog. Anyone having the 
care of or any affection for canines will find it of absorbing interest. The 
autobiography of a Newfoundland dog, designed to show a dog’s view of dogs’ 
life, and with it many views of human life. 664 pages. Handsomely illus- 
trated. Elegantly bound. A book of value to young or old readers, and one 
an agent can do well with, as it appeals to all classes. Solicitor’s outfit free. 
Sample copy $1. Exclusive territory given. Write for particulars. THE 
= RY 0. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 212-214 Monroe street, 

icago. 


PATTERSON’S Portfolio of Practical Printing — the best 
collection of Practical Ideas for Progressive Printers ever issued; an 
idea-giving publication; grand in conception and thorough in execution; a 
high degree of skill exhibited in the arrangement and display of type lines, 
rule and borders; the presswork is a feature; combined, it is a rare work 
of artistic originality. These specimens, each and every one, are practical. 
Not gilded, gaudy colored plates, but something that will prove of benefit to 
the foreman as well as apprentice; with this book, any printer can do high- 
grade work. This work, neatly bound in art cover, may be obtained from 
the publisher. The price will be $1, and the specimens are worth any 
printer’s $1. ‘“‘ PATTERSON,” Progressive Printer, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


PRINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book ‘‘ How 

to Manufacture all kinds of Printing and Lith ay Inks and their 
Varnishes.” You need it in your business. GEORGE - SMALL & CO., 
1921 Kinney avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








SOLD EVERYWHERE—‘ Some Advertising that Adver- 
> Pg - to close, 60 cents. WRIGHT, ELECTRIC PRINTER, 
uffalo, N. Y. 


TEN YEARS since the first volume of the American Print- 

ers’ Specimen Exchange was published. Of the four volumes all that 
remain are a few copies of Vol. III, $3, bound ; $1, unbound; prepaid. Ed H. 
McClure, Buffalo, N. Y. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per line for the ** Situations Wanted” department or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken, 
and cash to accompany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 
1st of each month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received 
later than the 23d of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, 
if desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. No advertisement of less than two 
lines accepted. 











BOOKS. 

va should have H. G. Bish- 
200 price $1. Also his 
and Estimate Guide,” price $1; 

rice $2; the ‘‘ Printers’ Order 

eady Reckoner” and “ Dia- 
cents each. Sold by H. G. 
ton, Mass., and all type found- 
works published for printers. 
ness need these books. 


LL LIVE PRINTERS 
op’s “ Practical Printer,”’ 
“Job Printers’ List of Prices 
the “* Specimens of Job Work,” 
Book,” price $3; the “‘ Printers’ 
grams of Imposition,” price 50 
Bishop, 165 Pearl street, Bos- 
ers. andiest and most useful 
All who are starting in busi- 


GENTS WANTED FOR THE OFFICIAL MEMORIAL 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition, by the Joint Committee on Cere- 
monies, a handsome, gilt-edged book of 320 pages, 8 by 11 inches in size, printed 
on the best of enameled paper in the highest style of the art, and containing 
the full reports of the dedicatory and opening ceremonies, and other matter 
of equal interest concerning the grandest fair ever held. It is copiously illus- 
trated with fine full-page half-tone engravings of all the World’s Fair build- 
ings, views on “* Midway,” and with portraits of the officials and others con- 
nected with the Fair. It is not merely a picture book, but contains facts 
and figures which will prove more valuable and interesting as time goes on. 
Agents can make large profits in handling this book. Write us for prices and 
information. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 
212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 
GENTS WANTED — For “ The People’s Bible History,”’’ 
the latest and most popular work on Biblical topics. Prepared in the 
light of most recent investigations by some of the foremost thinkers in 
Europe and America. Copiously illustrated. Edited by Rev. George C. 
Lorimer, LL.D., with an introduction by Right Honorable William Ewart 
Gladstone, M. P. The best selling book extant. Write for circular and 
information to THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 
212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


CARDS — Color work and embossed designs in ‘‘ cards”’ 
for the progressive printer. Specimen book, 25 cents. Exchanges 
desired. C. M. CATLETT, Norwalk, Ohio. 


OMPLETE SET of ‘‘ The American Art Printer,’’6 vols., 
$3; original price, $12.50. J. D. WHITE, 40 W. 12th street, N. Y. City. 


OMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WORDS — When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 

ical lists, by F. Horace Teall. The work is a most useful one for authors, 
printers, and all who care for the correct writing of English. 224 pages ; 
cloth bound ; $1.25. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe st., Chicago. 














ESIRE— We wish to subscribe for a good all-round print- 
ers’ magazine. Send sample. MARCHBANKS & CO., Ennis, Texas. 


FROM MANASSAS TO APPOMATTOX—Memoirs of 
the Civil War in America. By Lieut.-Gen. James Longstreet, C. S. A. 
With fifteen maps in colors and twenty-nine portraits and other illustrations. 
About 700 octavo pages. Cloth, plain edges, $4; sheep, sprinkled — 
$5; half morocco, marbled edges, $5.50; full morocco, gilt edges, $7. he 
last and most important contribution to the history of the Civil War of 
1861-65, by Lieut.-Gen. James Longstreet, senior living commander of_the 


Confederate armies. This work is having a large sale. Agents wanted. Send 
for circulars and information. E HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, 


General Agents, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE. 





BEVELER, router, saw, motor, shoot board, planes, cam- 
era, lens, screen, printing frame, etc. Will bunch the lot, cheap, for 
spot cash. Address “*O 39,” INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE—Job Printing Office in growing Massachusetts 
town. Nearly new. Good run of work. $2,000. Will bear investigation. 
**O 40,” THE INLAND PRINTER. 








FOR SALE— One Emmerich & Vonderlehr Bronzing Ma- 

chine for cards and photo-mounts; one-third original price. B. W. 

FAY, 27 South Clinton street, Chicago. 

FOR SALE—Photo-engraving plant, in use one year. Will 
be sold complete or in lots to suit. Send for circular. No reasonable 

offer refused. CHARLES CRASKE, 45-47 Rose street, New York City. 


OR SALE—Wood engravers’ ruling machine. Large 
- Baker. Good as new. Cost $225. Will sell cheap. ‘*O 35,” INLAND 
RINTER. 


NEW AND SECONDHAND Peerless, Gordon, and Univer- 

sal job presses; embossers, cutters and creasers, lever and power paper 
cutters. Special agent of the manufacturers. FRANK BARHYDT, 171 
La Salle street, Chicago. 








HELP WANTED. 
IRST-CLASS JOB PRINTER WANTED — Sober and 


industrious, to take charge of the jobrooms of a large establishment. 
Address, stating references, experience and salary expected, “G. E. R., 
Morning News, Savannah, Georgia. 


PRINTER WANTED — We will pay good wages to a first- 
class job compositor. Will be used on catalogue covers, fine commercial 

stationery, certificates of stock, etc. Must have original ideas. Ordinary 

man need not apply — plenty in our vicinity. ‘*O 12,” INLAND PRINTER. 











ANTED—An experienced half-tone etcher, familiar with 
. powder process. Good situation in large house. “*O 24,” INLAND 
RINTER. 


ANTED—First-class half-tone finisher to take charge of 
department in large house. Good chance for the right man to take 
share in business. ‘*O 36,”? INLAND PRINTER. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


FIRST-CLASS all-round printer wants position as fore- 
4 man of country office. City or country references. ‘O 32,” INLAND 
RINTER. 


AN ALL-ROUND BINDER wants position to take charge 
of bindery and do finishing, if necessary ; can estimate on work. Cor- 
respondence solicited. ‘*O 13,” INLAND PRINTER. 











AN Al cylinder and platen pressman, well up in fine half- 
tone and catalogue work, is desirous of making a change March 1. 

oe reasons ; also good references and strictly sober. ‘“O 20,” INLAND 
RINTER. 


AN EXPERIENCED EASTERN MAN, who is competent 
to take charge of any house in the wrapping paper, paper bag, paper 
box printing and kindred lines, desires a position West or Sough. “ 631.” 
INLAND PRINTER. 








ARTIST — Wants position on first-class newspaper; ex- 
pert on portraits ; wants tomake achange. Now on an eastern paper. 
For particulars, ‘‘O 19” INLAND PRINTER. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Jos “FOREMAN, thoroughly competent to estimate and 
take entire charge. Open for engagement. ‘‘Z,’”? New York Office, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


JoB PRINTER desires steady situation ; good workman, 
steady and reliable; South preferred, but will go anywhere. ‘O 37, 
INLAND PRINTER. isch, 


INOTYPE MACHINIST WANTS POSITION — Capable 
. of handling book or news plant. Reference furnished. ‘O14,’ INLAND 
RINTER. 


AN WITH SEVERAL YEARS’ EXPERIENCE as 
assistant manager of large weekly — all departments — wants similar 
»osition. Practical working printer and proofreader. ‘*O 29,” INLAND 
RINTER. 
PRACTICAL all-round printer desires steady sit. Would 
take charge of small office. Competent as linotype machinist. Refer- 
ences. State wages. - oO 21, eg INLAND PRINTER. 


PRESSMAN — A first- class cylinder and | platen pressman 


desires position. Sober and steady. - ‘oO 28,” 1 INLAND PRINTER. 

















RINTER, ALL-ROUND — Wants situation on a country 
‘ paper. ‘S10 weekly. “O 18, oe INLAND PRINTER. es 
PRINTER — Reliable young man wishes. position in first- 


class job office as two-thirder. ‘“ oO 15, *? INLAND PRINTER. 








PROOFREADER and practical working» printer wants 


position. ‘*O 30,” INLAND PRINTER. 








ITUATION WANTED—By all-round newspaper man, 
who is also practical printer and thorough proofreader; familiar with 
daily and weekly newspaper work; experienced and successful solicitor; five 
years with high-class trade paper; best references as to character and ability. 
**O 33,” INLAND PRINTER. 


ITUATION WANTED—By first- -class, all-round book- 


binder; can rule, forward and finish; ten years’ experience as foreman. 
South preferred. “ O 38,”? INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATION WANTED—By practical all-round printer. 
> Sober and reliable. Can also do plain job ruling. ‘O 34,” INLAND 
RINTER. 


WHO wants a manager capable of handling all depart- 
ments of the printing business? ‘O 26,” INLAND PRINTER. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
A GREAT OPPORTUNITY— Superintendent and joint 


manager of first-class job printing and bookbinding plant, in a large 
manufacturing city, doing a business of $60,000 per year, o ofte rs his one-sixth 
interest (plant worth $50,000) for sale for less than its actual worth. Estab- 
lished over thirty years. henna ng a good salary. Good reasons for 
selling. JOHN LEE, American Type Founders’ Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio. (This is a first-class opening and will bear investigation.—F. B. 
Berry, Manager, Cleveland branch, American Type Founders’ Association.) 


A PARTNER WITH $5,000 CAPITAL WANTED— A 
practical man with some knowledge of the Mergenthaler linotype 
machines preferred—as partner in an established publishing business, in 
a healthy and prosperous western city of 150,000 population. Object: we 
want to increase our business. Good reference given and required. A good 
opportunity for the right party. ‘* O 27,” INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE—A good weekly newspaper, with complete 
job printing and bookbinding departments in a live Michigan city; pro- 
piteler unable to attend to the business. ‘O 16,” INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE — Book and job printing establishment in one 

of the most thrifty cities in the East. Good business opportunity. One 
drum cylinder Cottrell press, 30 by 43 bed ; one two-revolution Cottrell press, 
26 by 37 bed ; one Colt’s Armory press ; two Gordons ; one Brown & Carver 
cutter, 32-inch ; one stapling machine; stereotyping outfit; 480 fonts of 
type ; stones, racks, cases, electric motor and appliances, etc. Will sell at a 
bargain. ‘O 10,” INLAND PRINTER. 














OR SALE —In a thriving Colorado city, a modern book 

and job office, consisting of three platens, one cylinder, stitcher, motor, 

new type, etc.—cost, new, $4,000—at a sacrifice on account of ill health. 
*O 23,” INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE, RENT OR EXCHANGE —A complete print- 

ing establishment — land, building and plant. Building 30 by 120 feet. 
Situated sixteen miles from Chicago. Plant complete and now running. An 
exceptional chance for a practical man with capital and business ability. 
O17,” INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE—Well-equipped electrotype foundry with mod- 
ern improved machinery, not in use two years; located in a growing, 
large New England manufacturing city. Good field for practical man. 
“© 22,”, INLAND PRINTER. 


| CONTROL between $30,000 and $60,000 worth of high- 

class printing annually. I want to hear from a "good, business manager of 
a printing office who knows all about paper and estimating, and a good 
superintendent of composing and press rooms. These must be first-class 
men, good economical managers. Possibly one man can fill both jobs at 
present. He or they must have $1,000 to $3,000 to put into a new print shop 
with me. Here’s a ready-made business at good prices. Who wants it? 
Give full particulars of experience, etc. Would entertain proposition from 
printer already established in New York. “ BUSINESS,” New York 
Office, INLAND PRINTER. 


PARTNER WANTED — For half interest in established 
oe business — $800. Would sell entire plant. Address at once, 
“035” NLAND PRINTER. 














WANTED — Al job printer of experience and good taste, 

with $1,000, to take half interest and manage first-class book and job 

office, best here. Send samples of work. Call or address J. A. WOLFORD, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

WANTED to rent, with privilege of buying, weekly paper 
= job office. CHARLES D. SNYDER, 71 W. 10lst street, New 

York 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE—Cash for secondhand presses, 
paper cutters and engines. W. W. BUTTS, Trestle, N. Y 





WANTED — Secondhand 8 by 12 rotary press, and 23-inch 
paper cutter. Must be in good condition. Give full particulars. Ad- 
dress **O 41,” INLAND PRINTER. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
GOOD THING! Buy it! A Perforating Attachment for 


Job Presses. Best thing ever sold for perforating while printing. 
Does not ink sheet nor cut rollers. Easily attached to press without changes. 
Perforates or scores either Way. $10 for complete outfit of ten parts. All 
dealers have it on view. Send for circular. H. G. BISHOP, 165 Pear! 
street, Boston, Mass. 


ALBERT HALLETT PROCESS for perfectly imitating 

typewriter letters —embraces basic principle of typewriter, therefore 
other methods are spurious. Fully protected by valid U.S. patents. Exclu- 
sive perpetual rights granted. ALBERT HALLETT, Boston, Mass. 











AL -COPIED EFFECT assimilated typewriter letters. are 
produced by the Adamson process. Exclusive city rights backed by all 

the patents. On the lease or royalty plan. Send for circulars and samples 

of the work. ADAMSON TYPE RITER PRESS CO., Muncie, Ind. 


A NEW INVENTION FOR PRINTERS — A page stick for 
+ 9 up pages of type. Will sell patent. A. G. ALRICH, Law- 
rence, Kan 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transfer- 

ring and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, 
are easily and —~ made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost 
very trifling. rice of process $1. Nothing held back to ull more money 
from you. All material costs, at ai a drug store, about 75 cents. It is no 
fake. I have a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters; intelligent boys 
make good cuts right in the beginning. Circulars forstamps. Simple and 
—s —_—e process included free. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagers- 
town, Ind. 


PRINTING-TRADES DIRECTORY — We are prepared 

to furnish printed mailing lists containing the names and addresses of 
the printing offices, binderies, lithographic establishments, rubber-stamp 
makers and paper-box makers, in the city of Chicago and suburbs; news- 
papers and publishers doing their own composition or presswork ; business 
houses doing their own printing ; foremen of the larger concerns— in fact, 
of all persons using printers’ material, stock and machinery. These mailing 
lists are corrected monthly, thus supplying a Trade Directory brought up to 
date. Prices and terms: Single copy of the lists, $4; if taken every other 
month, $3; taken monthly, $2.50. All transient orders must be accompanied 
by the money. THE BEN FRANKLIN CO., 232 Irving ave., Chicago, Til. 











(CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES —We ‘make the *¢ Bell” 
standard plates. Anti-monopoly prices. Ask us about them. Old 
plates recoated, half cent an inch THE HIRD MANUFACTURING 
CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(CHALK PLATES RECOATED, % cent aninch. Write 
for circular. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


EMBOSSING — Burbanks’ composition for counter dies is 
the best. A trial will convince you. Sold by all branches American 
Type Founders’ Company, 75 cents per can. 


NGRAVING MADE EASY, for all printers, gives ex- 
plicit directions for zinc etching, embossing, stereotyping and chalk- 
plate engraving. ‘The materials cost little and the work can be done in any 
shop. The processes described are sold for $1 each by others. Mailed for 25 
cents in silver. THE DREARY-KNOLL PRESS, Abingdon, 111. 


REE SAMPLE OF ‘INK-I-THIN,’”’ the modern ink 

reducer, to every reader of THE INLAND PRINTER. Send 10 cents in 

stamps for postage, etc., to NEEDHAM & CO., manufacturers, 1045 Van 
Buren street, Chicago, Ill, 








HOTO-ENGRAVERS’ contact frames. ‘Simple, durable, 
exact; all sizes; perfect workmanship guaranteed. Reasonable prices. 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN’S SON, 95 East Fourth street, New York city. 


TEREOTYPE OUTFITS for both Papier-maché and 
Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth as 
electros, re uires no pasting of tissue and no beating with the brush; cast- 
ing box 6% by 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15. Also, White-on- 
Black and Granotype Engraving Processes; plates cast like stereotypes 
from drawings made on cardboard. The easiest of all engraving processes; 
$5 for both, including material. Book explaining all of above sent on receipt 
of $1. Circulars and sa —_— for stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 
Thirty- -third street, New York 


HE TYPEWRITER PRESS—A money-making specialty. 
ADAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., Muncie, Ind. 


THE BAKER PEN EXTRACTOR. 


Newest advertising novelty 














Handiest office tool. 
Pulls rusty pens Pulls business. 
Samples free. GEO. C. BAKER, 115 Lancaster st., Albany, N. Y. 
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JAPANESE PRINTING AND COPYING PAPERS, 

JAPANESE PAPER NAPKINS. 

CHINESE PRINTING AND COLORED PAPERS, 
GOLD, RED, ETc. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


M. 
se be LIONEL MOSES, IMPORTER, 
25-27 South William Street, NEW YORK. 


HALF-TONES FREE 


Send for our proposition to newspapers and job offices. 
Address THE ADVERTISING WORLD, Columbus, Ohio. 


PATENTS. 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address, 

FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
926 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 











Prices 


smesnee, Frouty Electro-Gasoline Engine. 


Four sizes built especially for printing offices. Good as Gold—Gheap as Dirt. 


H.P. Weight. Floor Space. Speed. New Price. (Old Price) 
aes 900....... Re _ MY couse $350 

eT ET: AOD o5s6 5k le | res oS ae eee ($425) 
ee eee MRI... ...0 See eee ($500) 
Bisset eee oe eee Ree eee ($575) 








GOOD ADVICE TO PRINTERS. 


If you want composing rules, made in the best possible manner, of cruci- 
ble cast steel; if you want make-up rules; if you want the best tweezers in the 
market, with folding, stationary or reversible bodkin, or any other kind of 
printers’ tweezers, ask your dealer for goods manufactured by 


E. N. PARKER, 291 Main Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 








KOEMPEL’S LIGHTNING RULING CHART. ““sive’Saver. 


For Correctly Ascertaining the Number of Lines, Number of Pen, 
Size of Paper, Size of Units, Etc., Etc. 

We positively guarantee that with the aid of this scale you can accomplish 
in five or ten seconds what would require from ten to twenty minutes by the 
old system now in use. Every printing office, paper house and manager 
needs one —every ruler must have one. Price, $1.00 and $1.50. Address, 

NELSON & KOEMPEL, St. Paul, Minn., U.S. A. 
or GANE BROS., Chicago, New York and St. Louis. 





Gasoline Engines 


The Most Reliable and Cheapest 
for Printers. 





No Engineer; no attention required. Catalogue free. 


THE VAN DUZEN GASOLINE ENGINE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





DIXON'S ELECTROTYPERS’ GRAPHITE 


FOR MOLDING AND POLISHING, 
AND 


D | XO N is BELT DRESSI NG....wnich PREVENTS 
SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 
Are two Indispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers. 
Send for Circulars. JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


ST.LOUIS 
DHOTO-FNGRAVING (6. 


(R.4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, M2 


LIVE STOCK CUTS = 


SHSTSTSTSTsssssssssssssssssssssss = Etc., Etc. 


Send for 1897 Proofsheet. Prices about one-half usual rates. 
HARPER ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, Columbus, Ohio. 


REMOVE THE INK From your HANDs, BY USING 


Davis’ Mechanics’ Soap. 


It will remove printers’, rulers’ and copying inks, also oil, grease, coal tar— 
in fact, every kind of a stain. Itis a positive dirt killer. It will SOFTEN 
and NOT irritate the skin. 

The largest publishing and printing houses in Chicago have adopted it 
to exclusion of all other soaps. 

One sample cake sent, postage prepaid, upon receipt of 10 cents. 


THE QUEEN CABINET CO., 
214 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














AGENTS WITH FIRST-CLASS 
REFERENCES WANTED. 








A. WW. Koenig 


Tlustrating, 
Designing, 
Engraving and 
Electrotyping. 
Send 25 cents for 160-page Catalogue of Stock 


Engravings. ‘This amount will be credited on 
your first order amounting to $1.00 or over. 


722 Courtlandt Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
LOCK BOX 2374. 


LINCOLN TYPE MEASURE 


JUST THE THING FOR 








ADVERTISERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
hyork. LZ. PRINTERS. 
= Measures Agate . . 1 to 330 lines. 
Fo teeny]: nee: 18m 
PAT. APPLIED FOR 46 Brevier . 1to215 “ 


wad Bourgeois . 1to190 *“ 
- Long Primer 1to175 “ 
vid Small Pica. 1 to 160 

“* 24 inches (all on the Point System). 


Handsomely finished German Silver. 
Made of best quality steel. 
FOR SALE BY TYPE FOUNDERS, etc., or will be sent direct on receipt of price, $2.00, by 


YATES MANUFACTURING CO., "°° NASSMy SiREE™ 


THE INLAND PRINTER VEST POGKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 


A Full and Concise Explanation of all the Technical Points in the 
Printing Trade, for the Use of the Printer and his Patrons. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


‘Punctuation. The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Note of Interro- 
gation, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apos- 
ne os er eng hel The Use and Non-use of Figures, Abbre- 
viations, Italicizing, Quotations — Marked Proof — Corrected Proof— Proof- 
reader’s Marks— Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes of Books — 
Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type Standard — Number of words in a 
Square Inch — Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point System — 
Weight of Leads Required for any Work — Number of Leads tothe Pound — 
To Print Consecutive Numbers— To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling — 
Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions of the Principal Technical Terms 
Used in Fine Bookbinding — Relative Values of Bindings — Directions for 
Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat, Writing Papers — Sizes of Ruled 
Paper — Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of Newspapers — Leads 
for Newspapers — Newspaper Measurement — Imposition of Forms. 








Convenient Vest Pocket Size. Neatly Bound in Leather, 
Round Corners. 86 pages. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. 

















> 
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Saws, Bevelers, Rotary Edgers, 
Routing Machines 


and a variety of tools and appliances for 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


We have a full line of machines in 
stock, so can fill orders promptly. 
Catalogues for all interested. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J., U.S. A. 


| Sell Lower ANTHONY’S 
0 You Wall a Darga —s PATENT LINE SCREEN HOLDER. 


Hoe Double Cylinder, box arn, all modern aaa: 





will take 7-column, 8-page, . . $1,250 No Kits. 
Hoe Double Cylinder, box fren, all meters ingeevemente, 

take 8-col., 8-p., with two Dexter Folders (new style) attached, 1,650 No Trouble 
Hoe Three-Revolution, bed 36x54, .... ci 3 775 i 
Hoe Drum Cylinder, bed 36 x 54, tapeless delivery, chose rollers, 550 —* 
Hoe Pony Drum, bed 21x23, ..... Py er te ee 300 Holds any size of 
Hoe Drum Cylinder, bed 23x28, . . a Plate and 
Cottrell & Babcock Tw o-Rev olution, bed 42 56 4- roller, Screen. 

cylinder trip, . . ly 
Campbell Country Cylinder, ‘tae éccenin, 8. -page, .. 325 Distance between 


Campbell “Complete,” tapeless delivery, take 6-col., 8-page, 390 
Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cy aaa bed ma * four- 

roller, tapeless delivery, air springs, . 
Campbell Oscillator, bed 33 x 46, four sien table distribution, 390 


plate and screen 
adjustable. 





Campbell Two-Revolution, bed 38 x 56, four rollers,. . . 1,050 Send for Descrip- 
6-Column, 8-Page Cylinder Press, ...,..... 400 tive List. 
9-Column Folio Cylinder Press, . . Sar we Meet 375 
s$-Column, 8-page Stonemetz neon rm periodical or —_—= 
newspaper, . . ka nen ere ie 550 

7-Column, 8-Page Dexter Folder, SG ee a ee 250 9 
7-Column, 8-Page Stonemetz Folder,....... 240 RICHARDS CROSS=LINE SCREENS. 
6-Column, 8-Page Stonemetz Folder,....... 210 : . 

Unsurpassed for opacity and sharpness of lines and transparency of 
Half Medium Universal, F.& 8, ... . 210 atndia. Gan tiiatens iia te: Athans Phat hi cd tab, Ps 
10x 15 Baltimore eee, with i erat epee fast and re ee 

loose pulley, . . 95 is 2 

$ x 12 Gordon, with impression athena sel ®: F., Bae tear s5 | The International Annual and American Process Year Book. 
a eI ce lt we Ut ee 60 Articles by Austin, Binner, Horgan, Gamble, Isawa, Pickering, Talbot, 
10x 15 Gordon,.. . Jal I a ey fat ee ee 110 Shaylor, etc. Price 75c., postage 15c. 
$x 12 Golding Jobber, Be athe cents 6, er eh etanerclemke cs $5 E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York. 
830-ineh Lever Cutter, ........+.-e«seeee $5 iid ae 
30-inch Lever Cutter, ... Site! salts 75 ’ : P 
pio =e the a a 150 | Auderson’s Photo-Mechanical Processes ana Guide to Color Work. 
Washington Hand Presses, all sizes. A complete guide to the photo-reproduction processes, three-color work, 


etc. Illustrated with three-color print, color chart and many half-tones. 


If you do not see what you want, please write Price $5. For sale by 





149 Congress St., 146 Franklin St., 
RICHARD PRESTON, ————— E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 
8@- New England Agent for Dexter Folding Machines. aNnD THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 





THe Buckie Printers’ RoLLeR Co. 


Manufacturers of ‘* CHILLED FACE “ 


ce Printers’ Rollers 


= 
sx» COMPOSITIONS, 
you want GOOD ROLLERS, order from US. 421 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 





Satisfaction 
(Guaranteed 
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(Cz 2% fod 


THE oO 7.) 
PAPER MILLS COMDANY 
ee MARQUETTE 8 shia fu 


«= rex. 41C AGO 
Maen ADE WHOLESALE DEALERS - 
> gq, PAPER SPECIALISTS 


PAPER 


FOR PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, 
ADVERTISERS AND 
LARGE CONSUMERS 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 





A Gent a Poun less in the price of the 

paper often enables you 

to secure a job otherwise lost. When competing for 
work where a high-grade paper is required, use 


Deerlake Mills an Extra Superfine Wove 
9 paper, of a pure white 
color, with plenty of body, and equal to many papers 
sold at from 13 to 16 cents per pound. The price we 
sell it for will secure you the work,.and the stock will 
satisfy your crankiest customer. Carried in stock in 
all regular sizes and weights, flat and ruled, and sold: 
Fiat, 12 cents, and Ruled, 13 cents per 1b. Reduction 
in case lots. Samples on application. 


UNION CARD & PAPER CO. 


198 William Street, NEW YORK. 





) We Manufacture 
Ledgers, 

Y Superfines, 

Fines, 

Bonds, 

) Linens, 
Colored Flats, 

Y Bristols, 
Ruled Stock, 
Wedding Stock, 


238-240 foams St etc., etc. 


LTD ALOR 





HEADQUARTERS FOR..-:- 
LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 


Orders Filled as Usual. 


The same quality, the same goods, the same 
careful attention, the same prompt service, 
the same place of business as formerly. You 
know what our lines are; no need to mention 
them. Brightest, most striking and com- 
plete array of covers in the United States. 
Send in your orders. 


Respectfully yours, 








BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, | Book, EE. S. ROOKS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, Etc. Cover, RECEIVER OF 
All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity 30 tons daily. ; Document ILLINOIS PAPER COMPANY, 
ee oreo | Mania, We. of Rcegeasaget once 
’ rr : ae 
DICK’S SEVENTH MAILER. | Dov't stick me, but | ORIGINAL STEEL GAUGE PINS. 
Stick these 
- eaucE Pins | —_ 
IN USE into your tympan, and you won’t Q ws? 
get stuck in getting a good regis- ee 





minutes. ‘This record was made on the Minneapolis Tribune. For 


ITH R. Dick’s Mailer, Carl A. Hagelin addressed 8,586 papers in 57 
information concerning Mailer, address 


R. DICK ESTATE, 139 West Tupper St., 
BUFFALO, N, Y. 


Mailers, $20.25 
without Royalty. 





oa and placing your sheetson the J Foyr sizes, 60c. per doz., either size. 
platen. 








There is a way, however, of sticking these Gauge Pins in the tympan 
better than another. For instance, don’t fail to bring the point up through, 
as that keeps the gauge-head end down; and when you move the gauge to 
final position, don’t gouge the paper with the teeth, but raise the head 
slightly and ease them along; then, when in position, don’t hammer the teeth 
down with a wrench, but tap them gently into substantial paper clamped 
smoothly on the platen. Start the point in a trifle below the feeding line. 

Don’t fail to remember that they may be had, with our other styles, of 
type founders and dealers, and of the Inventor and Manufacturer, by send- 


ing the price. 
EDW. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 





Every Printer... 


HOULD have a copy of Everybody's Dictionary in his vest pocket. This is 


=] 
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the most useful and convenient book yet published for everyday use. It 

gives the spelling, syllable divisions, capitalization, pronunciation, parts of 
speech, and definitions of 33,000 words, besides much general information. The 
size makes it especially valuable—it is always at hand when needed. For this 
reason it is worth more to most people than an Unabridged, and it contains 
almost every word the average person will ever have occasion to use. Price, hand- 
somely bound in leather, embossed in gold, indexed, 50 cents, postage prepaid. 


sooress THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


212 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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If You Buy Printing Inks, 


REMEMBER : 
That they are made of-Colors and Varnishes. 
That it costs money to sell, pack and ship Colors. 
That it costs money to sell, pack and ship Varnishes. 


You Can Save 


These expenses of the color-maker, 
These expenses of the varnish-maker, and 
The profits of the two makers 


By Buying J. M. HUBER’S Inks, 


For he makes at his works all Dry and Pulp Colors, 
Varnishes and the best Printing Inks that are made, 
from start to finish. Zry Them! 


239 Front Street, NEW YORK. 

Offices: {434 Library Street, PHILADELPHIA. 

FACTORY : 3377339 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
76-92 40th St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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WEDDING INVITATIONS, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
AT HOMES, 


ENGRAVED 


In the most approved forms. Lowest prices. 


CALLING CARDS, MONOGRAM STATIONERY. 


ENVELOPES, 
DIE ED CATALOGUE COVERS, etc. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, 


No. 155 STATE STREET 
CHICAGO. 





CAUSE. 


Two General Electric 


Motors..... 
Are now in use by THE 
Day, one to drive the 
big Cox press and the 
other in the job depart- 
ment. 


(THE Day, New London, Conn.) 


EFFECT. 


Engine and Boiler for 
Sale Cheap. 


The Engine and Boiler, 
12 and 15 horse-power 
respectively, and lately 
used by THE Day, are 
offered for sale cheap. 
Both are of Fitchburg 
Company’s make and are 
in first-class condition. 
The first fair offer takes 
them. 

(THE Day, New London.) 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


Sales Offices in all large cities in the United States. 








Nigh-grade 
Paper Cutters. 


Clipper, squares 12 in. | Utility, No. 2, squares 18 in. 
Utility, No.1, “ 16 “ | Boss, « 23 * 
Climax, squares 30 in. 





<) 





Let us tell you all about them by circular and letter. 
Request prices of your dealer. 


PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE WORKS, 
600, 602, 604 S. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WE SELL TO 
DEALERS ONLY. 








*s 


MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


ERIE, PA. 
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wtThere is a great sense of satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that your money has bought all that you could 
possibly secure with it, that in its expenditure you 
have obtained the very best value that you or any oth- 
\“ have found for 


J 


Oh PS 


a METICAN 


er man could 
that feeling, 


avoid that oth- 


it. [If you want 


AMET 
Exo MEL 


er feeling of uncertainty as to whether or not you have 
been duped and defrauded, specify “American Enamel 


and wish to 





Book,” It is the best. For sale only by American 
Paper Co., 50 to 56 Custom House Court, Chicago. 


N. B.— American Enamel Book is the only non-coated enamel, and all the genuine is packed with our special ream-mark. 


Too Little B f THE EMMERICH 
System. TU: Bronzing and _— 


HIS is why so many printers fail to realize the proper 
Dustaye a 


profit on their work. Do you know there is a work 
that will save you many dollars every year? Its price is 

UARANTEED 
output of 2000 








small, but its value is great. It is called 








Che Cost of Printing. 


It presents a system of accounting which has been in 
successful operation for ten years, is suitable for large or 
small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, 
errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that 
no work can pass through the office without being charged, 
and its actual cost in all details shown. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: Forms of Job Tag, Job Book, 
Bindery Tag, Compositor’s Daily Time Tag, Total Time 
on Job in Pressroom, Total Daily Time in Pressroom, 
Daily Register of Counters, Foreman’s Daily Press Record, 
Form Tag, Time Book, Day Book, Journal and Cash Book, 
Job Ledger.—Tables: Weekly Summary of Labor, Monthly 
Register of Counting Machines, Monthly Summary of 
Press Records, Statement of Wages and Expenses, Cost of 
Time in Composing Room, Cost of Piecework, Cost of 
Work on Cylinder Presses, Cost of Work on Job Presses 
— Measuring Dupes—Paid Jobs—Legal Blanks—Monthly 
Statement of Loss or Gain — Inventory Books — Notes — 
Samples and Prices. 


Seventy-four pages, 634 by 10 inches, on 100-Ib. S. & 
S. C. book paper; cloth bound. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


SEND FOR ONE TODAY. 
Price, $1.50 postpaid. 











sheets or more per 4am —— 
hour. Capacity of Ca ; 
large sizes limited 














EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 
191 and 193 Worth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Special Machines for Photographic Mounts and Cards. 
Embossing Machines, etc 
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Arabol 
Manufacturing 
Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREPARED GUMS, 
GLUES, 

SIZES AND FINISHES, 
PASTES, CEMENTS, 
MUCILAGES, 


15 GOLD ST., NEW YORK. 
SPHINX PAD GEMENT (rich gest not est rth ctete 


to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands. 
Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, blue and yellow. 


SPHINX LIQUID GLUE NO. 2 Reyaces anime gue 


for light binding. Can 

be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 

MAGHI N E GU M For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready 
for use. Guaranteed to last for three months. 


Cold water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. 
The best solidified 


AGME ELASTIG GOMPOSITION 2,25. soue'sse 


market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform 
thickness. 


PRESSMAN’S FRIEND 


no lumps to disturb the packing and batter the type. 
packing nor wrinkle the paper. 


ARABOL MUGILAGE, X 


ing at the mouth of the bottle. 


FLEXIBLE GLUE 


DEALERS’ CORRESPONDENCE ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 


TRADE MARK 
ARABOL. 





The ideal paste for the pressroom. 
Keeps soft in the pail and contains 
Des not swell the 


The cleanest mucilage, trans- 
parent, easy flowing, not crust- 


For heaviest bookbinding. 
Much more elastic than ordinary glues. 





THE LEADING 


Printing Ink 


MANUFACTURERS 
ARE 


KAST « BHINGBR 


Makers of all kinds of 


Lithographic, Printing and Fine Half-tone Inks, 
Printing Inks for Bookbinders, 
Colors for Lithographers and Printers, 
Transparent Lithographic Inks, 
Tin Printing Inks, 
Lichtdruck Inks, 
Plate Printers’ Colors, Oils, Varnishes, etc., and 
Importers of Bronze Powders. 


> 
THREE-COLOR PROCESS INKS 
A SPECIALTY. 
ee) 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 
cae) 
CHAS. HELLMUTH, Agent. 


Office and Factory: 
46-48 East Houston Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Do You 
Have 
Trouble 


In making half-tones work properly this weather ? 
Does the paper pick and pull, causing endless annoy- 
ance, delay and inconvenience, besides spoiling much 
of the work? [If this is the case, buy a can of 


Superior..... 
Reducing Compound. 


It softens the 
It can be used 
Prevents 





It will help you out wonderfully. 
ink, but does not weaken the color. 
with either printing or lithographic inks. 
peeling of coated paper. 
Put up in 1-1b., 2-lb. and 5-lb. tins, with screw top. 
Look for yellow label, in red and black ink. 
For sale by all type founders and printers’ supply 
houses. Ask for ‘‘Superior,’’ and accept no substi- 
tute. Manufactured by 


SUPERIOR REDUCING COMPOUND CO. 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


| LOWEST Prices. 


_ 
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PRICE LIST. 
FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 
Chase 8x12in.; with throw-off, $120 
 oxr3 we “ 140 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFPF. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 

“ 8x12 o “ 600 “oe 85 

“ gx13 “ “ a50 100 10x15 “ “ “ 175 
1,000 ‘* 135 * ay” = Me 225 

Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 

Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted; for fineas well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 

NEW CHAMPION PRESS CoO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 

Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 


No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 


“ 
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ments. 
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The Rosback 


A superior machine, combining strength, durability and latest improve- 
Frame is securely braced and cannot be twisted out of shape, 
causing undue wear of needles and die. 

Sectional adjustment is obtained by sliding slotted plates on front of 
needle bar, by which the perforation can be almost instantly accommodated 
to stubs of checks, etc. 


eovnoascandvsco Pesparpe eevrecvenes 


PERFORATOR. 


Made in three sizes: 20, 24 and 28-inch. 


FOR SALE BY 


_F. P. ROSBACK, - - 54-60 South Canal St., CHICAGO. 





IDEAS, if New and Original, Always Prove Winners. 


OUR LATEST * 


Lithographed 


NOTE, STATEMENT, 
LETTER AND BILL HEAD 
The demand for which has been created 
by the great success of our Stock Certifi- 
cate, Bond, Diploma, Check, Draft and 
Certificate of Deposit 





Blanks 


EVERY PROGRESSIVE PRINTER SHOULD HAVE SAMPLES. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING CO. & 


160-174 ADAMS STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


oer FRADE WORK a Speciaity. —»> 





The Ideal Paper Cutter. 





I he IDEAL PAPER CUTTER has no superior for 
strength, style, workmanship or finish. An impor- 
tant feature for saving time, which is found in no other 
cutter, is the quick-moving back gauge, which may be 
instantly moved up to the whole length of its travel, while 
in an ordinary cutter it would be necessary to turn the 
hand-wheel forty-eight times around to accomplish the 
same result. The cutting-stick is octagonal and has six- 
teen cutting faces. The front table on the thirty and thirty- 
two inch sizes is sixteen inches wide instead of the usual 
twelve inches. On the twenty-four inch it is twelve inches. 
The lever may be set at any angle by loosening a bolt. 


PRICES. 


24-inch, . . $110 30-inch, - $165 32-inch, . . $175 


i 
: 


The Jones Gordon Job Printing Press. 


bape well-known press maintains its high standard of 
excellence in the estimation of printers who have used it 
for many years. It is built in the most substantial manner, 
and is not excelled in style, workmanship or finish, by any 
other press. 

Among the special features in this press may be mentioned 
the Self-Locking Chase Hook and Form Starter, which isa 
time and patience saver of considerable importance. The 
Duplex Ink Fountain, which passes the ink feed roller four 
times over the upper part of the disk at each impression, and 
by that means the most perfect distribution of ink is secured. 
The Ink Roller Throw-off.— When the impression is thrown 
off certain parts are moved forward which prevent the ink 
rollers from touching the form, and the press may be run 
indefinitely for the distribution of ink. 

The Self-Locking Chase Hook and Impression Throw-off 
are on all of the Jones Gordon Presses. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


Eighth Medium, 8 x 12 inches inside of chase, $165 
pond Medium, 10 x 15 vad ” - 250 
arge Quarto Medium, 12x18 inches, ........ 300 


PT Ee ee ee 
Large Half Medium, 14% x 22 inches, 


a) Se 6 6, e, ie 


Che Lightning Jobber. 


poe printers who would prefer to have a plain, substantial 
press at a lower price, we recommend the Lightning Job- 
bers. They are not quite as convenient for feeding paper as 
the Gordon, but there is no trouble about feeding, and first- 
class work may be done onthem. They are strongly built, 
having steel shafts and side arms; impression screws con- 
venient of access; depressable grippers ; impression throw- 
off ; and require but little power. These presses are giving 
good satisfaction. 
SIZES AND PRICES. 

7x10 inches inside of chase, $ 90 9x 13 inches inside of chase, $140 
sna os 1° 30nd %. H+ “3B 


Manufactured by JOHN M. JONES & CO., Palmyra, N. Y. 
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“Y. LINEN LEDGER (\¥ 


AND \\' 
RECORD PAPER \X& 
ae 


The Fairfield Paper Co., Fairfield, Mass., 


are now manufacturing and offering to 
the trade their well-known First Quality 
Linen Ledger, watermarked 


FAIRFIELD PAPER wet FAIRFIELD 
1897 


LINEN LEDGER MASSUSA. 
The blank book and paper trade who 


are looking for a Ledger which will give 
their customers absolute satisfaction, 
will find this Fairfield Linen Ledger just 
the paper they are looking for. 

Its strength, color and erasive quali- 
ties are unexcelled. 

For those who are looking for a Ledger 
not quite the best, but still better than 
most manufactured, the 


WORONOCO JLINEN ILEDGER 1897 


is offered. It is of good color, strong, 
and with a superior writing surface. 


For a second quality Ledger this brand is unsurpassed. 


WZESTTON STATES 
VADND INTERNATIONAL 









x ‘pn 
CEORGIA iene 
' USA’ a 


apeceKc’ 





We solicit your Orders. 


FAIRFIELD PAPER CO., Fairficld, Mass. 
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Toe VERY LATEST “Sq 


YOU USE OUR ; 
yY 


BOOKBINDERS 
PAPER RULERS’ (” ~ 
MACHINERY a \- 

AND KNOW 
HOW 
GOOD 
IT IS, 


THE 


ite 
Bicyete 


THE W. 0. HICKOK 
MFG. CO. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Nie 
I 
WRITE 
US < 


FOR PRICES ON BICYCLES OF OUR MAKE—THEY ARE 
HONEST “SQUARE BUILT.” site, 
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SPECIAL TERMS TO BINDERS, 
RULERS AND PRINTERS. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





R 





A Monthly Magazine under the art manage- 
ment of E. B. Bird. , 
e 
An exponent of the younger artists and liter- 
ary men of the country. 
* 


Have you subscribed ? 
10 cents a copy, $1.00 per year. 


88 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





Leyendecker Posters 


E still have on hand a few Posters designed by J. C. Leyendecker 
to advertise our issues of November, 1896, December, 1896, 
January, 1897 and February, 1897. They are in colors, and 
make valuable additions to the exhibit of any poster collector. 
These will be sold at 15 cents each for the present. Order 








early if you desire to obtain them. 
212-214 Monroe Street, The Inland Printer Company, 
CHICAGO. PUBLISHERS. 
Cover and 


Bradley Poster Designs. 


In order to meet the large demand for the work of this artist, THE INLAND PRINTER 
Company has prepared sets of twelve of his Cover and Poster Designs gotten up in 
two Styles, one on fine enameled book paper, for $1.00, and a limited edition of 100 on 
handmade, deckle-edged paper, each signed and numbered by Mr. Bradley, for $3.00. 
These designs are full size, each on a separate sheet, and both sets are inclosed in 
appropriate and artistic wrappers, tied with ribbon. If you desire to secure either of 
these, it will be necessary to place orders at once. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street. “CHICAGO. 








This Knife has been subjected to a careful 


The Inland Printer 


: a - a = on Fy pe eh ry 

to hold a keen edge and to be of much fiexi- 

Flexible Razor-Tempered poses en a ay a thin 

; sheet of paper very delicately. Inall respects 

Overlay Knife. it is of the most superior manufacture, and 

is the only overlay knife made that is fully suited to present-day needs. The blade runs 

the entire length of the handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As the knife 
wears, cut away the covering as required. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 








Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


IAMOND 


NIGHT 


C TRAIN 
DAY TRAIN 
between St. Louis and Chicago. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Oars, Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 
ing Oars. See that, your ticket between St. Louis and 
Chicago Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 

A.H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R.. Chicago, Tl 








R TAMOALIA 7 wunan p r 
s AS SULEPERS Of WIGHT TRAINS, ri 


CINCINNATI to CHICAGO. 


OPEN AND COMPARTMENT SLEEPING 
CARS ON NIGHT TRAINS. 


The only line eoninn 4 trains every day 
Cincinnati to Michigan Points. 
D. G. EDWARDS, General Passenger Agent, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








THE PRINTER’S ART. 


A text-book and book of specimens for 

rinters’ use, by A. A. Stewart, Salem, 

ass. From every place where this work 
has circulated expressions have come con- 
cerning its value, both as an example of 
fine printing and as a practical instructor 
in art. It is a publication that we can 
commend for its practicability and good 
taste and its suggestiveness to the printer. 
113 pages, 6 by 8 inches, oblong. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00. 

THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 











INDIA : po 
RUBBER # Sm 
ROLLERS 2? Printers. 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Ste COMMON-SENSE 
S“Perforator 


DOES THE WORK OF 
A $100 MACHINE. 

Perforates simultaneously while 

printing. 

Makes a clear perforation. 
Nocutting of rollers and packing. 
Can be adjusted in a few seconds. 
Will last for years. 





Sent on receipt of price, $10, by 


SMITH PERFORATOR CO. 
1310 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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UNCLE SAM 


wants brigh t men to fill positions 

under the government. CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAMINATIONS are 
soon to be held inevery State. More 
than 6,000 appointments willbe made 
this year. Information about Postals,Cus- 


toms, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental 
and other positions, salaries, dates and places of exami- 


nations, etc., free if you mention. Inland Printer. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D, C, 





¢ C, W. CRUTSINGER 


de 
¢ Printers’ Rollers and 3 
2a = Composition » »; 


"eqeceececeeeececeee eee’ 
a 18 North Second Street AN 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the 4 
Best in the Market. 








ESTABLISHED 1872 
PHOTO PROCESS ENGRAVERS 
WE AIM AT THE BEST 
QUALITY Y> 





PRINTING 
—— ee )~—sG. IN PLATES 


THE 


WILLAMSON-HAFFNER 
EndraVing_ Co. 
— DENVER-—— 











s\ DESIGNING, ETC.\ Sox 











ETCHING METALS 





We have taken particular pains to procure a very superior 


Copper for Half-tone, Ground and Polished 


and have numbers of letters from photo-engravers stating 


our Copper to be the best they have ever used ur Copper 
Plates are manufactured with the greatest care and are free 
from hollows, waves or flaws of any kin 'e can furnish this 
metal in sheets or plates of any size or gauge required. 


Zinc, Ground and Polished for Line Etching 


Hard and Pure or Soft Zinc of superior quality. Sheets 
or plates of any size or gauge required 


AMERICAN STEEL AND COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 
150 Nassau STREET, NEW YorkK. 


FRANE G. STEWART 
Pres't. 


HERMAN SCHUESSLER, 


The Gen’! Manager. 
Pboto=Chromotype 
Engraving Co. 


719 Vine Street, - - PHILADELPHIA. 





We solicit your correspondence if you 
appreciate 


GOOD QUALITY—LOW PRICE— PROMPTNESS. 
Our Catalogue now ready. 





Don’t Punch Holes in Your Belts. 


Belts joined with Lovejoy Co’s Cement are stronger, will pull 
more, run smoother, make less noise, will wear longer and are 
less likely to break apart than those joined in any other way. 
The joint as strong as any part of the belt. 

Directions for use with every package. Will keep until used. 


PRICE — 75c. per pound; 40c. per half pound. 


Send 10c., in stamps, for Sample by mail. 


THE LOVEJOY CO. 444-446 Peart Street, 


NEW YORK.... 


| Zo» D> D> T> © © Le o> LE? a? a? a?) | 
FOR... 

t Glazed Papers 

: Plated Papers 

Leather Papers 

t GO TO 

Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 


300 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


eg ee aera 


¢ 
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GLUE 


Send for samples and prices of our 
SPECIAL 


Bookbinders’ Glue. 


IT’S THE BEST! 


ARMOUR GLUE WORKS. 


ARMOUR & CO., Proprietors. 


New York Office, 182 Duane St. 
Boston Office, 39 Commercial Wharf. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


205 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 





American Straw Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP-LINED BOARDS, 
LINED STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP BOARDS, 
TRUNK BOARDS and 
BINDERS’ BOARDS. 


We carry in stock a complete line of above Boards, 
together with a full assortment of 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. -— 


Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 
CHICAGO AGENCY— 71-73 W. Monroe Street. 
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nal. when travelling at a distance from home. This was our ex- 


or, Sab many friends in that region and in Mexico, as a gentle- 
S man whose work can always be relied on as being of the 

* the very highest grade, with prices alike to all and always in 
rf! & harmony with the class of work performed. Such men build 
ry, up the permanent prosperity of a city. Men like nothing 


er, posed upon when they send in an order. There are men 


eit rather than lose it. Mr. Benedict is not that kind of a man. 
*8 M _ He is honorable to all alike. His reward is that he has the a 


Jest, Te 





THE INLAND PRINTER, 


ess auu directors, 
yvuunshers and printers generally over 
sue gonorable, progressive men with whom they have to 


* deal. 


It is a pleasure to hear a fellow townsman well spoken of 


perience with regard to Geo. H. Benedict, during our 
recent extended trip through the Southwest. Mr. Benedict 


quite so much as to know that they are not going to be im- 


who think it smart to take advantage of customers when 
prices are not quoted or an exact bargain in writing is not 
made. The same men will cut all the profits out of a job 


ational Printer- Journalist, Deceniber, 1896. 


confidence of all with whom he deals. 





‘ MODERN Chicago Job Office, unsolicited business §to, ear, for 
ale on accou 


. ul d 000 a yi 
> nt of il] health of proprietor. Or will exchane> * 
ive town in Southern Georoie ©'- 


Georo 


D." eare ® 


sale c 
established weekly in live 
»xas. Address, “ D.” 
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pi ~* DE xX EE Combination Folder 
For Periodicals and Newspapers exe 


Will do more varieties of miscellaneous work than any Folder 
of its class in the market. 

We equip it with the Fountain Paster if desired, which puts on 
the paste line after sheet is registered at first fold. 


It is simple, durable and accurate. Write for new circular. 


\ CHICAGO, 315 Deartoms. DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 


Branches: ) BOSTON, 149 Congress St. 


Factory — Pearl River, N.Y. 97-101 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


THE “SPECIAL” HERCULES GAS ENGINE. 


coor A Printers’ Engine... 3900 in Use. 


One turn of the wheel starts it, and full power is instantly developed. 

No dirt, no coal, no engineer, no noise, no smoke, no heat, no annoyance. 
Clean, safe, steady, cheap, strong, automatic, reliable. THE BEST! ng 
Our Special 234 H. P. is the cheapest and best ever offered the Printer. .7 p. Special. 

















Power and durability guaranteed. Discount will pay freight. a 

“ HERCULES GAS ENGINE WORKS, T 
"ALL STYLES! FROM Write for Catalogue. 405-407 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

1 TO 200 HORSE-POWER. 

ms Missouri 2  E. MENUEL 8 SONS, Qe. MENUEL & SONS, | 
| LoNDoN, 1882, QR «LONDON, 1e70._—| 
| PRIZE MEDAL, 9 HONORABLE MENTION, 

Brass Cype Foundry Company, ——_ eevsv-ses FMM rans ere 
ee See eee a ae 

neers - 1611 South Jefferson Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


E. MENUEL & SONS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Manufacturers of of Br ass i ype of Every Description 


Made of our Celebrated Extra Quality of Hard Brass. For BOOKBINDERS, EMBOSSERS, HA 7 


Send for Specimen Books. 


NOT IN THR TYPE TRUST. TIP PRINTERS and WOOD PRINTERS. 
SESSSESSESSS Sg 








SESSS 


Che Cost of Printing FF 


NO PRINTER who is in business to make money, and who desires to remain 
RRR in business, should fail to purchase a copy of the above work. It is the most 
practical book of the kind ever issued. The author, F. W. Baltes, has made 
a lifelong study of the ideas and methods so clearly defined in this work, and 
writes authoritatively on the subject. See advertisement on page 586. Read 


it carefully, and then order one of the books at once. 


Be xe & THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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If you use 


The Best Press 


you get the best printing. 


If you give your customers 


The Best Printing 


you get the best price, 


and you make 


The Most Profit. 


A Simple Problem 
Simply Worked Out. 








Potter Printing Press Co. 
Plainfield, N. J. 








THE INLAND PRINTER 


Electrotypers’ 
Composition < 
Molding Wax. 


Does away with the Electrotyper’s greatest trouble. 
Makes the business doubly profitable. 
Saves labor and expense. 


We Claim: 


1.—The mold is easily drawn and will not pull. The form is pressed into the 
mold and the entire operation of molding is robbed of its laborious features. 


2.—The mold does not require heating when a number of impressions are to 
be taken upon one pan of wax. 

3.—“‘ Dished ” or concave letters are an zmposstbility. 

4.—It takes molds of type pages with either wood or electro cuts and half-tone 
in any size or form. 

5.—Fine rules and curved lines will come out true. 
type lines out of shape. 

6.—Weather has no effect upon it. A child can keep it in order. 

7.—Composition furnished to assure good results and keep in working order. 
In cases of 25 Ibs. (1-lb. cakes), $6.25 per case. Previously the cost was 
about 40 cents per week. 

A trial with a full mixture of 50 lbs. will convince you. 


A NECESSITY 
TO EVERY 
ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT. 


It does not squeeze the 


PRICE—25 Cents per Pound. Ready for use. 


We are not newcomers in the business, having been established since 1851. 
We have thoroughly tested this composition by use in our own establishment 
and we know its worth. 


We refer to R. Hoe & Co., F. Wesel Mfg. Co., American Type Founders’ 
Co., and many others. 


GHARLES GRASKE, 
45~47 Rose St. _a——__ NEW YORK. 








Sa ACA 


The AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, also COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING ‘‘ACME’’ CUTTER. 


, dilbo 


use the “Acme” 
Self-Clamping Cutter? 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 
Harper’s Magazine Co. 
McClure’s Magazine Co. 
Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 

The H. O. Shepard Co. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 

The Werner Co. 

Boston Mailing Co. 

and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 


$ F 


)Why ? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 


33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


——— 
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THE LEADING PRINTING 
INK MANUFACTURERS. 


5Q BEEKMAN ST. 
NEW YORK. 


| ' 
FREDKH.LEVEY, CHAS E. NEWTON, 
PRESIDENT. VICE-PRESIDENT. | 


| WM. S. BATE, | 
SECRETARY. 


























oa C4 + 
Posters in Miniature, 
CXS A collection of well-known Posters, together 
with some Portraits of the Artists. 3 3 3 
With an Introduction by EDWARD PENFIELD. 











A BOOK OF DESIGNS FOR POSTER COLLECTORS & 
containing several hundred specimens of this class of art. 
Cloth bound, $1.50, postpaid. 


Che Tuland Printer Company, 
212-214 Monroe $t., Chicago. 














BUY THE BEST 


MADE BY 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The ©hadwick 


momen) “T ypesetter 


USES ORDINARY TYPE. 
NO SPECIAL NICKS. 
lates 


Sets any length of line, and is operated 
successfully by any compositor. 























eR Ut Price, $300 tt Ut Ut Ut UF Ut Ut PE Se 


napace MAGUIRE & BAUCUS, unites 
42) Pime Street, New York. 

















2%, Cy 


\ oe EBS 2 Sip. Can You 
Impose 


}* s 5 sa Forms? 
Y 
i a 


is the man who is adept 
at his calling. | 






If you wish to become adept in the art of imposition of book forms, 
etc., you should secure a copy of 


“Hints on Imposition” 


which is the best work ever written on the subject. It is profusely illustrated 
and every one of its one hundred pages is replete with information, and every 
question which interests the make-up is answered. 


‘This work makes a handsome gift. For sale by... 


The Inland Printer Company, 


Price, leather, $1.00. 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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FOR THE...... 


She Bennett —_ COMPOSING 
“ Labor Savers” a 


SHOULD INTEREST EVERY PRACTICAL BUYER OF MATERIAL. 
DD SOCeKcKe 
EVERY PROGRESSIVE PRINTER IS AN INVENTOR! 


HE DREAMS, REFLECTS AND PLANS. 
IT’S THE JAUNTY “SNAP-SHOT” MAN 


That reads the “ signs of the times,” adopts “‘new ways and means”’ and succeeds 
while his competitors sleep —1897 is the new dispensation and our goods are part 


and parcel of it. , 


ROCKFORD FOLDER CO., Rockford, Ill. 


MAKERS. 








PHOTOADSS | THe Latest AND Best Work! 


ENG RAVI NG A book of practical instructions for proaucing 
H ° J EN Kk] NS AX photo - engraved plates in relief-line and half- 
ia tone; with chapters on dry plate development 
) SSIS ZB) and half-tone color work. 
ORS > s 


MR. JENKINS gives in this treatise the latest practical developments in the art of making photo- 
engravings. No pains have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has been 
avoided. No theories are advanced. The instructions have all been demonstrated by practical work 
in regular engraving establishments, and it is no exaggeration to say that the Manual is the first pub- 
lication giving practical information on American Process Engraving. Profuse examples show the varied 
forms of engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully illustrated, with progressive proofs. 


The illustrations are from photographs and drawings in line and wash by the well-known 











American artists — 
FRANK HOLME, JULES M. GASPARD, W. L. WELLS, 
C. W. TRAVER, J. C. LEYENDECKER, FRED RICHARDSON, 
A. B. SHULTS, FARNY, T. B. METEYARD, 
A. CAMBENSY, JOHN SLOAN, LOUIS BRAUNHOLD. 


Mechanically the book is very attractive, being printed from new plates on highly enameled, heavy 
paper, with binding in light brown buckram, gold embossed. Price, $2.00 net, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Publishers, 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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GINGINNATI, OHIO 


ae Prin tin g G nks 


FOR USE ON LETTERPRESS OR LITHOGRAPHIC WORK. 


} 





OLDEST AND LARGEST : 
PRINTING INK WORKS pe tes OF NEWSPAPER 


£ Our Inks are Used in Many § 


aoe 






233558 
IN THE WEST ’ Offices in the United States 
"eeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeceeeeceeeeeeeecececeees 


PLEASE NOTE THAT IT ls ———— 


That we are the only manufacturers of H. D. Book Ink. 

That it is the Best Ink in the world for general use. 

That we sold over 100,000 pounds in 1895. 

That it is used with great success in the best and largest offices all 


over the country, and that more of it is used every year. 
/ ‘That for general work, such as catalogues, illustrations, etc., it has 
no equal. 
That on application we will send you specimens of half-tone work 
done with it which cannot be surpassed. 
That we will be pleased to have your order for some of it. 


That after giving it a trial you will wonder how you ever got along 
without it. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Chicago: ne ° ° 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


347 Dearborn Street. 








We get all our ink from the Queen City Printing Ink Company, and are well pleased with it.—TZhe Picayune, THOS. G. RAPIER, Manager. 
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‘THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The INPAND PRINTER B4sSINESS BIREGCTORY. 





en ae 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Darrow, P. C., Printing Co., 401 Pontiac Bidg., 
Chicago. Unmatched facilities. Booklet free. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


Goodwin, H. L., Farmington, Me. Apt advertis- 
ing matter written at nominal prices. 

Ireland, H. 1., 925 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Designs and places advertising. 

Zingg, Chas. J., Farmington, Me. Ads., book- 
lets and folders that pay. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


The Advertisers’ Agency, E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
manager, Penn Mutual Building, Philadel- 
phia, designs, plans and conducts all kinds of 
newspaper, street car, magazine and special 
advertising. Publishers of “Our Owl,” sent 
free to advertisers. Send for inquiry sheet. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Puller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 

Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. "Complete rulers’ outfits — complete 
binders’ outfits. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co.,71 and 73 W. Monroe 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 

Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Type founders. 

Missouri Brass Type Foundry Co., 1611 S. Jeffer- 
son ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER — JOB PRESSES, CUTTING 
ACHINES, ETC. 


James, George ws & Co., 126 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


American T Founders’ Co. sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 

Babcock Printing Press Manetartestes Co., 

he, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 
es R., &Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ior materials. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Larger, Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND PROCESS 
ENGRAVERS’ WAX. 
American Wax & Paper Mfg. Co., 199 Franklin 
street, New York. Superior to beeswax at 
one-third the cost. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 

‘oundry, 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 
Campbell & Blum Co., 132 Longworth st., Cincin- 
nati, O. Every description of electrotyping. 
Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat blidg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 
Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
hicago. Also process engravers. 
Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no others. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Binner Engraving Co., zinc etchings, half-tones, 
wood engravings, color work. Fisher Building, 
Chicago. 


Brown-Bierce Co., Dayton, Ohio. Engravers by 
all methods, and electrotypers. Fine mechan- 
ical engravings our specialty. Prices low. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘‘ Folder.” 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


out Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
0 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pontes & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. ‘*Owl” brand fine blacks and 
colors. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, mca ta Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Con; st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
343 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City gael Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). "Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Roosen Ink Works, 31 and 33 S. Fifth st., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; 34. and 36 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 


The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 


Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All kinds of printing-ink-making machinery. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


American Type Founders’ Co., agg selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses, 


Brenson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
Co., Manufacturers Old Style Gordon press, 
48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 


Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. Golding Jobber and Pearl 
presses, fastest, strongest and most quickly 
made ready. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American Type Founders’ Co. 
yyy tes nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Type Founders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of all kinds of paper and machine knives. 
Best finish. Oldest firm in the country. 

Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 

White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 





PA PER- CUTTING MACHINES. 


SPECIALTY SINCE 
1855... 


Dachinery 


for the whole 


Paper 
Industry... z 


Seven hundred hands employed. 


Yearly production about 3,700 machines. Discount to retailers. 



































—— of Price for Price for Cut Rapid 
sie Hand power. | Steam power.| Sef clamp. | yndicator. Gange. 

Cm.|Inch| Mk.| @ |Mk.| @ |mk| @ |x| @ | Mx.| 
AB | 50 | 19% | 425| 101.20 | 550 | 131.00| 150 | 35.70 | 100 | 23.80| 80 | 19.10 
ABa| 55 | 21% 115.50 | 610 | 145.50] 160 | 38.10 | 105 | 25.00| 0 | 19:10 
c | 60 | 23% | 575| 136.90 | 700| 166.90| 175 | 41.70 | 110 | 26.20| 85 | 20.25 
ACa 25% 154.75 | 775 | 184.75 44.00 | 115 | 27.40| 85 | 20:25 
D | 71 | 28 | 740 | 176.20 | 865 | 206.20] 200 | 47.60 | 120 | 28.60| 90 | 21.45 
ADa| 7% | 30 196.45 226.50| 220 | 52.40 | 125 | 29.80| 90 | 21.45 
A 83 | 32% | 950 | 226.20 | 1075 | 256.20| 240 | 57.15 | 125 | 29:80] 95 | 22/55 
AEa | 91 | 35% | 1050 | 250.00 | 1175 | 280.00| 250 | 59.50 | 130 | 31.00] 95 | 22.55 

95 | 37% 273.80 | 1275 | 303.80| 260 | 61.90 | 135 | 32.20! 100 | 23.80 
AFa | 100 | 39% 297.60 | 1375 | 327.60] 230 | 66.65 | 140 | 33.35| 100 | 23.80 
AG | 108 | 42. | 1400 | 333.35 | 1525 | 363.35| 315 | 75.00 | 145 | 34.50| 105 | 25.00 
AGa | 113 | 44% | 1500 | 357.15 | 1625 | 387.15| 325 | 77.50 | 150 | 35.70| 105 | 25.00 
AH | 120 | 47% | 1600 | 381.00 | 1725 | 411.00! 340 | 81.00 | 155 | 37.00| 110 | 26.20 
AHa | 140 1950 | 465.20 | 2075 | 494.20] 365 | 86.90 | 160 | 38:10| 115 | 27.40 
I | 160 | 60 5 | 541.65 | 2400 | 571.65| 390 | 92.90 | 160 | 38.10| 120 | 28.60 
AJ | 20 |92%|....| ..... 4100 |1,119-20 | 300 | 11800 | ao | arco | |= 
































Including two of the best knives, two cutting sticks, screw key and oil cup. 


KARL KRAUSE, Manufacturer of Machinery, Leipzig, Germany. 








tee 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electrotyp- 
ers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER PERFECTING PRESSES AND 
SPECIAL ROTARY PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 
in every department up to date. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Chicago — Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Illinois Paper Co.. 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, Cover, Document Manila papers, etc. 


Kastner & Williams Paper Co., writing, ledger 
and bond papers, Holyoke, Mass. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Illinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 


Maurice i Engraving Co., 414 Eleventh 
street, N.-W., Washington, D.C., unexcelled 
half-tone and line engraving. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 314 N. Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. Photo and half-tone engravers. 


Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, -. and wood ‘avers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Mfrs. of self-focusing arc electric lamps. Ac- 
knowledged by well-known firms to be the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., “‘everything for 
the printer.” 


Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
Co., new and secondhand machinery and sup- 
plies, 48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 


Gehlert, Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ bian- 
kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods. 

_—- & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

rinters’ woodwork of kinds — cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


Washington Type Foundry, N. Bunch, propri- 
etor, 314-316 8th st., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
“Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 


—_ > Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 

ew York. Also padding glues. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Hart & Zugelder, 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Padding glue. 


Norman, J. E., & Co., 421 Exchange Place, Balti- 
more, Md. Established 1840. Samples for- 
warded free of charge. 


Stehibrodt, Edw. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 

Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 533 Delaware st. 
Omaha, 1118 Howard st. 

Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 


Dominion Type Founding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. Manufacturers of the cel- 
ebrated Excelsior Hard Metal Type, and 
dealers in presses, supplies, and everything 
for the printer. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Type Founding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 111-113 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, type founder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Olive st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of standard line type. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 


Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 
Cal. All printers’ supplies. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ “ws. carry in stock 
most complete stock vi wood type in the world. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 


ae & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
ood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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i” SPEAKING OF PRESSES, 
THE PERFECT PRESS 


1S — 


zr 








THE NEW HUBER £ 
IS THE ACME 


OF PRESS BUILDING. 


ASK ANY GOOD PRESSMAN, WHO HAS USED THE HUBER, HIS UNBIASED 
OPINION OF IT, AND HIS ANSWER WILL BE THE ONLY 
INDORSEMENT WE CARE TO SUBMIT. 


IT HAS A NEW PRINCIPLE OF BED MOTION 
@ a ee a 


a « ITIS SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION anpb DUR- 
ABLE IN ALLITS PARTS ........ 


IT IS BUILT BY SKILLED WORKMEN FOR 
BRILLED WORKMEN . 2.2 2s se ee oe 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN PRESSES 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE THE 


NEW HUBER 





VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


59 ANN STREET, 17 TO 23 ROSE STREET, 


WESTERN OFFICE: 


256 DEARBORN ST., NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 


H. W. THORNTON, MANAGER. 























«& s BOUND VOLUMES W 
Ai OF THE INLAND PRINTER \V 


~~~ Only One Dollar per Volume. W 
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AT LESS THAN COST. - 








| Vol. 
_ Vol. 
_ Vol. 
_ Vol. 
| Vol. 1 
| Vol. 1 
— Vol. 1 
Vol. 


4 
C 
8 


10 | 


11 


17 


| 
3} 
5} 
6 | 
{ 
U 


W 
__, (Reeeeeeeeecceeeee? 
866 pages. 
| 1148 pages. N order to reduce our stock, we offer for 
is Se a limited time only, the bound volumes 
Peecall of The Inland Printer mentioned on this 
rs. page at the unheard-of price of ONE 
586 pages. DOLLAR PER VOLUME. Think of it; 
gous. books of such immense value and infor- 
nang mation at less than cost of the binding ! 
ee They are bound with leather back and 
rapa corners, cloth sides, stamped in gold, 
— hand sewed. Handsome works for your 








Fai UST be sent by express at expense 
| of purchaser. Orders filled promptly 
= as received. First come, first served. 
This offer will be open but a shee time, so 
ORDER AT ONCE. =-= Make remittances 
payable t0 KOA KAMA KAA MLA LLL 





library. Perfect Encyclopedias of typo- 
graphic knowledge. Finely illustrated. 





Do not let this opportunity 


: pass of adding these books 3 
§ to your collection. 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


| 212-214 MONROE STREET, 
| | CHICAGO, ILL. | 





SHOWS 


Cost 


Order The Inland Printer 
Account Book from any 
Type Foundry or Printers’ 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tne IcAno Rinrer 


Account Book 





SAVES 
| Vi COMMA WO SOV) 
oney Facilitates estimating and prevents 
‘ THEREFORE ‘ costly errors in quoting prices. w % 
Pr ofit Time Is of great value as a reference book. 


Loss | | T roubl e Reduces bookkeeping one-half. 


COFASOTAWOYAOOW 


ON EACH JOB DONE. 





“HERE has been considerable discussion among correspondents 
fs) of The Inland Printer as to the best method of 
PY determining the cost of job work. The writers 
agree that it is exceedingly difficult to arrive at 
the exact cost of producing finished work.» » 
A satisfactory solution of the problem cannot 
always be obtained by exchanging views in this 
way. By adopting the method embodied in The Inland Printer Account Book, which 
is acknowledged by hundreds of practical and progressive printers to be a thoroughly 
systematic and business-like way of keeping accounts, you will secure a plan of 
keeping track of orders that is thoroughly reliable. Printers cannot afford, in these 
times of close competition, to guess at the cost of doing work. There is no necessity 
of guessing if this Book is used. Fill out the blank lines and foot the columns and 
the actual cost to the office of the work done is easily ascertained. » 
The only way to stop the ruinous policy of reckless estimating is for 
printers to adopt a system of keeping accounts that will show what 
~ they make or lose on every job turned out. They will thus find where 
their own interests lie, and exercise extreme caution in quoting figures. 
If printers will adopt this Book, much of the difficulty of “making ends meet” in 
conducting business will be avoided. The exact cost of work is what very few 
printers can accurately determine under their present methods of bookkeeping. Buy 
one : these Books and start on an era of prosperity. Send for specimen sheet and 
circular. 


sce ao | cet aoc | cal cal cl 








NET PRICES, 
400-page book for 2,000 jobs, - - - $5.00 
200-page book for 1,000 jobs, - - - 3,50 


Supply House in the United PUBLISHERS, 


States, or direct from..... 214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 











The Inland Printer Go. 























THE INLAND PRINTER. 





GEORGE F, PENTECOST. MARTYN SUMMERBELL 


WHAT HIGHER 
COMMENDATION 


COULD BE GIVEN 





or any other work, than that it is the best 
thought and ablest effort of the 


WORLD-WIDE FAMOUS SCHOLARS 


whose portraits appear herewith ? 


AN EMINENT AUTHORITY SAYS OF THE WORK: 
“1 do not believe there is a single book published, 
outside of the Bible, which would be a greater boon 
to any intelligent family circle.’’ 





RT. HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE HISTORY coves (st ped of tine sings 


TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM BY THE ROMANS AND THE 
TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


It is based upon the Bible. Supplemented by contemporaneous profane History and 
further supplemented and corroborated by the many and important archeological discoveries 
of more recent years. 

Published in sixteen quarto parts, containing 1,260 pages, 200 full-page illustrations 
of the finest character, seven full-page colored maps, and a complete list of carefully arranged 
questions in each part, every question being followed by a page number indicating where a 
plain answer may be found. These questions are so arranged that the answers to them will 
cover all of the historical facts set forth in each part, thus placing within the easy reach of all 
a knowledge of Bible History of the most accurate and extended character. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER PART. 











CASPER R. GREGORY 





R. S. Mac ARTHUR 











J. MONRO GIBSON 





Ws Send for 50-page Prospectus— Free. 


AGENTS ADDRESS: 
WANTED THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO. 


EVERYWHERE. 212-214 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 














EDWARD E. HALE. 





SAMUEL HART. ELMER H. CAPEN. 


REV. GEORGE C. LORIMER, LL. D. 
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PATELLA D 
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No. 788. 50c. No, 789. 40C¢. 





No. 792. 50¢. No. 793. 40C. No, 794. 30C. No. 795. 50C. 




















No. 797. 40C. No. 799. 50¢. 
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No. 800. 50¢. No. 801. 50¢. ; No. 802. 500. No. 803. 500. 


Electrotypes of above sent on receipt of price by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
Order by number. Do not cut this page. 


Send 10 cents for our 92-page catalogue of cuts, ornaments, etc. It may contain just what you want. 
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No. 818. 





No. 814. 50¢. 


Electrotypes of above sent on receipt of price by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Order by number. Do not cut this page. 
Send 10 cents for our 92-page catalogue of cuts, ornaments, etc. It may contain just what you want. 
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Mills at Dalton, Mass. 
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Byron Weston Co’s 


eee Our Selling Agents in Chicago are 


Bradner Smith & Co. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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We claim for our 


Commencement 


Programs » 
Tnvitations.... 


ORIGINALITY, 
ARTISTIC MERIT, 
QUIET DIGNITY, 
REAL ELEGANCE. 





Our line this year surpasses all 
previous efforts. 





Write for terms upon which Samples 
are furnished. 


J. W. Butler Paper 
Company, 


< 212 = 218 Monroe Street, 
Chicago... 
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MR. LOUIS _H. ORR, of Bartlett & Co., New York City, 


wins the Printer Laureateship and the 
‘“*CENTURY”’ Pony. 


It gives us great pleasure to announce that the Printer 
Laureate Committee has concluded its labors and find by its 
final and official count that Mr. Louis H. Orr, of Bartlett & 
Co., New York City, has been elected Printer Laureate of 


America, he having received 5,789 votes. 


This will be good news to Mr. Orr’s many friends who labored so hard and earnestly in his behalf. 
And it cannot fail to be eminently satisfactory to the lovers of the Art, for no one in the printing industry 
has done more to elevate and advance the standard of excellence than Louis H. Orr. Mr. Orr is a young 
man and his candidacy naturally appealed to the young and progressive men of the trade. And it would 
seem that even the older and more conservative printers, whose natural preferences would cause them to rally 
under other standards, came over to Mr. Orr’s support in large numbers, when it was seen the younger men 
had matters their own way. Mr. Orr was only 86 votes ahead of Mr. Shepard on January 20, but, although 
both increased their vote in the closing days of the contest, Mr. Orr’s friends rallied in 
larger numbers and landed him a winner by a comfortable margin. 

Mr. Henry O. Shepard’s friends, however, may well be proud of the magnificent vote 
which enabled him to beat Mr. Herbert out for second place and give Mr. 
Orr a splendid battle for the title. 

Mr. B. B. Herbert’s friends, too, should be proud of his record, and 
that they labored valiantly in his support, even to the end, is evidenced by 
the fact that nearly two-thirds of the votes received between January 20 
and the evening of February 1, when the polls closed, were cast for him. 

Mr. William Johnston, whose candidacy was conducted under many 





H. 0. SHEPARD. 





5,292 Votes. 

difficulties, but who in the closing hours received the hearty endorsement of Printers’ Ink, 

secured over 2,000 votes, and so at the finish occupied fourth place. enue, 
We extend our hearty thanks to the friends of these leaders and of the other candi- 5,187 Votes. 


dates who worked so diligently in their behalf, and thus enabled us to enroll upon our list the unprecedented 
number, for a contest of this kind, of 19,878 votes, which it must be remembered were cast by employing 
printers and publishers only. Each vote received was carefully investigated and, when identified, was . 





duly registered. 
Upon the following page will be found the final and official report of the Printer Laureate Committee, 


together with our announcement as to the awarding of the title and the ‘‘CENTURY”’ Pony to Mr. Orr. 
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February 17, 1897. 
Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co., New York. 
H. A. WISE WOOD, Esq., General Manager. 

Dear Sir,—The Printer Laureate Committee begs leave to announce 
the conclusion of its labors in registering and counting the votes sent in 
by the printers and publishers of the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada in the Printer Laureate contest. MR. PASKO. 

We submit the following final and official report, upon which we 
hereby declare Mr. Louis H. Orr, of New York, to be elected Printer 
Laureate of America, he having a plurality of 497 votes over Mr. 
Shepard, his nearest competitor. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. W. PASKO, Chairman, 
D. M. LORD, ( Committee. an eal 











CHARLES H. TAYLOR, Ur., 


~s 


FINAL AND OFFICIAL RETURNS: 
LOUIS H. ORR (Bartlett & Co.), New York, - : i . : ; , 5,789 





HENRY O. SHEPARD, Chicago, Ill., . < ‘ = ‘ z 5,292 
B. B. HERBERT (National Printer-Journalist), Chicago, Ml., a ‘ - 5,137 
WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Printers’ Ink Press), New York, . ; : ; 2,257 
PAUL NATHAN (Lotus Press), New York, - oe : j ; ; 487 
THEO. L. DE VINNE (De Vinne Press), New York, 1 ee oe 203 hina mae 


Geo. Tall, Baltimore, Md., j 
C. N. Browning, Wilmington, Del., . 
G. B. Matthews, Buffalo, N. Y., . 
Chas. Gray, Big Rapids, Mich., 
Henry Watterson, Louisville, Ky., 
F. B. Hoffman, Baltimore, Md., 

H. H. Cabiniss, Atlanta, Ga., ° 
Ed Charry, Chattanooga, Tenn., . 
W.C. Dodson, Atlanta, Ga., 

J. A. Parshall, Delhi, N. Y., 

W.H. Wright, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Charlie Johnson, Pittsburg, Pa., . 
W. H. Barnes, > ee A. 
C. E. Holbrook, Watertown, N. Y., 
J.G. P. Holden, Yonkers, N. Y., . 

I. W. Rank, Saugerties, N. Y., 
Michael Corcoran, Cambridge, Mass., 
A. C. Rigers, Cleveland, Oniv, . 
Fritz Schneider, Little Falls, N. Y., . 
J. D. Stiver, Middleton, N. Y., 

H. G. Bishop, Oneonta, N. Y., . . . 
Henry Stowell, Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
W.N. Mattice, Slingerland, N. Y., 

F. W. Bensberg, Utica, N. Y., 

John Adams, Waltham, Mass., 

A. M. Clapp, Washington, D. C., . 
Juhn Wilson, Cambridge, Mass., . 
Robert Opitz, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Benj. W. Pearce, Newport, R. I., . 
W. S. Pattinger, Savannah, Ga., . 


JOHN F. EARHART, Cincinnati, Ohio, 197 | J. P. Rieberg, St. Louis, Mo., 
ANDREW MCcNALLY, Chicago, Ill, . 58 W.G. Pierce, s ip 
THOMAS MAC KELLAR, Phila., Pa., 6 Richard Ennis, be Sed 
H. T. ROCKWELL, Boston, Mass., . Stephen Greene, Philadelphia, Pa., 
GEO. CARLEY, Cooperstown, N. Y., Alfred M. Slocum, i as 
CHAS. E. LEONARD, Chicago, IIL, John Callahan, = 
W. H. WOODWARD, St. Louis, Mo., . James Redfern, 
A. V. Haight, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Daniel S. Bonner, 
A. O. Bunnell, Dansville, N. Y., W. J. Bradley, sa 
Gilbert A. Newton, Erie, Pa., C. F. Lasher, ” 
R. R. Donnelley, Chicago, Ill., Frank McLaughlin, 
Thomas Todd, Boston, Mass., Chas. Paullus, 
Robert Whittet, Richmond, Va., A. W. Selden, = 
David Ramaley, St. Paul, Minn., . Nathan S.C. Folwell, ‘“ 
S. P. Wilson, Chicago, = J. W. Wallace, sad 
Rufus Wilson, - G. B. Swift, ag 


Albert D. Teal, ‘“ sa G. W. Ward, ” 
James Russell, Charles A. Dana, New York, 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
P. F. Pettibone, ‘ * Chas. S. Patteson, - 2 
Thos. Knapp, James R. Bennett, ; 1 
Jacob Hebner, * G. W. Donaldson, - + 1 
“ > 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


“ 


4 
on 


poaowweoBNES 


“ 


J. Harnesh, J.J. Little, 


D. S. Gingrich, J. R. Rankin, 
W. B. Conkey, i ee Robert T. Red, 


Edw. Leavell, sg nag Walter N. Reid, 
Chas. J. Stromberg, Chicago, IM, Thomas Rusher, 


Robert Miehle, = James Stewart, 
Calvin E. Lewis, W. F. Vanderhouten, 


Cc. W. McCluer, Edward Inloes, Cincinnati, Ohio, . 


William Craiger, Boston, Mass., A. H. Pugh, ~ “ 

A. M. Skinner, va C. J. Krehbiel, = « H. G. Buckley, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

Bruce Rogers, ng ba A. O. Russell, . = I. R. Crow, Aurora, IIl., 

William Donovan, ‘“ sad Mr. Morgan, * ’ Mr. Tuttle, New Haven, Conn., 

A. G. Daniels, = = P. Russell, - - W. A. Lawton, Kansas City, Mo., 
T. W. Clark, Rockford, IIl., 


Edw. B. Louderbough, Dover, Del., 
E. E. Bryan, North Adams, Mass., 
James E. Brown, Newman, Ga., 


Geolet Brown, 
Chas. M. Skinner, St. Louis, Mo. « . 


Sam’l Myerson, * ee 


Total number of votes registered, 19,878. Not registered: 232 votes rejected for ineligibility; 25 freak votes received; 
74 votes received from people who had voted before. Number of individual candidates, 117. 


J. B. T. Gage, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Col. Olive Lee, Dallas, Tex., 


eed ioe eo hoe ee ne ee 
— te 


ie i al ee ee 





Mr. Orr being averse to any public ceremonies in connection with the official notification of his 
election as Printer Laureate of America, an engrossed Memorial will be prepared, which, when signed 
by the Committee and sealed by us, will be presented to Mr. Orr as a formal token of his election 


and of our presentation of the ‘CENTURY ”’ Pony. 
THE CAMPBELL COMPANY. 
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Having challenged the world 
you cannot select your an- 
tagonist, nor cavil at his 


age. 
new iS cat “a wonderful record” for a time, but such a record £ 
si ‘i es “ img : ae po soaties room iigees and yes her the 66 e 99 
on : true basis for claims — inting machine. ny si stion to the 
Sromtael, same frs vr We know what the “‘ Miehle 
whet have years ss aati use shown for the Miehle? e s 
THE PROPOSITION IS SIMPLE. H AS DO N E that 1S h 1S= 


It has a wider range of work 

It will run faster than any machine of its class. e 

I wiley = per er tory; now let us see wha 

It is more powerful. 9 

It is superior in ink distribution. e C e 

It will give better register at a higher rate of speed. t A N DO O P E N 

It is more handy and more quickly made ready. 1 1 n an 

It is better made and will produce more and better 

work than any other machine of its class. d PU BI | ( t IA W a] h 
The Miehle has proved all this for MORE THAN TEN YEARS, an ! 

and it is the only press of its class ever constructed that has not 
shown a DESCENDING SCALE OF EFFICIENCY from the day it 4 
wt erected and In running ore. its Successor. 
This test is not the ig st robs achine for a month, or a year, or t 


ores of ssroom use under "all kinds of 
in the fac of a in amputee So, dating a period of men ean 


nd this te: eat 
THE ONLY TRUE TEST OF ABILITY OF A PRINTING MACHINE. (WOsZO(NOVO) (MOS, MOVZO) 


When any other machine can show a record approaching this, we may have 
competition, but not before. 


The Miehle Company CHALLENGES THE WORLD 
to show a like record. 


THE MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. For the THI RD time: 
To settle the matter we pro- 
ee pose the following: 


(Their reply —INLAND PRINTER for February, 1897.) 





| THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The world is challenged to any competition 
in quality and quantity of products. 


The Michie Company — Revised Catalogue, 1895. 
‘The Michie Company — TODAY. 





The Machine is not built which can compete with 
THE MIEHLE. 













































Ist.—That at a point midway between New York and Chicago, a ‘Miehle’’ and 
a «“‘Century”’ press be erected side by side. 

2d.—That these machines be run upon duplicate forms of various kinds for a 
given period of time. 

3d.—That a Committee be selected to take charge of the contest. 

4th.—That the Committee consist of three practical printers, an expert mechanic 
and the representative of a trade journal. 

5th.—That the machines be placed in the hands of the Committee before the 
contest begins and continue in its charge throughout. 

6th.—That the Committee, at the end of the contest, report upon the relative 
values of the contesting machines, with respect particularly to the quality and quantity 
of work produced, economy (as to time, labor and waste) of operation, and points of 
mechanical construction. 

7th.—That the report of the Committee be accepted by both contestants and by 
them be considered final. 

8th.—That upon the announcement of the findings of the Committee the defeated 
machine, together with its appurtenances, be delivered over to the Committee for sale. 

9th.—That the defeated machine be sold by the Committee for the largest sum 
obtainable, which sum it is to donate to a printers’ charity of its own selection. - 

10th.—That the Committee keep a full and exact account of all expenses 
incurred by it, said expenses to be borne by the defeated party. 

Iith.—That the builders of the defeated machine publicly acquiesce in the 
decision of the Committee. 


YOU MUST NOW FIGHT, OR IN EVADING THE 
CONFLICT ACKNOWLEDGE DEFEAT. 





NEW YORK. 


The Campbell Company, 3,1 yerttorn strect. cricaao. 





a. 
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WE REPEAT: — 


When ordering a “CENTURY,” please 
insist that our Salesman attach this page to the 
Contract as part of our Guaranty. 


om oe The CAMPBELL 
COMPANY. 
. NOTE.—Since last 


month’s issue we 
have had the 
pleasure of 
incorporating 
this in many 
contracts. 


















Please 
preserve 
this page 
for use 
when compe- 
tition compels 
you to seek the 








fastest 
New York. machinery 
Chicago. money can buy. 
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Equip your Pressroom 


with a press that will not only 
print a four-page paper regularly, but will enable you to 
encourage special announcements from your advertisers 


by producing, for instance, 


Six-page papers on Wednesday, 
Eight-page papers on Saturday. 


This can be accomplished with a 


‘Multipress,” 


the ideal newspaper press . 
for a paper where high speed does not count and a 
variable number of pages is desirable. In addition, it 
prints direct from type forms on a web and delivers the 
papers folded, ready for the street, at the rate of 5,000 


complete papers per hour. 





NotE—We have the sole legal lf High Speed Counts, 


right to build presses of this nature. combined with simplicity and 
economy of operation, there is no press 


on the market to be compared in 
efficiency with our ‘‘New Model’ four 


The Campbell and eight page. Stereotyping Web Per- 
Company, fecting Press; 15,000 is our guaranty, 
: over 17,000 per hour is its record, and 
See Sey yet the small cost of its operation will 





334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. | surprise you! 
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HEN two manufacturers of jewelry met on Maiden Lane the 
other day, one asked the other, ‘‘ How many of us do you think 
are left ?” referring to the large number of failures and retire- 
ments from business in the jewelry line during 1896. Almost 

the same might be said of the printing ink line. Darwin’s theory 

of the ‘‘ Survival of the Fittest” works in no different manner in printing-ink 
making than it does in everything else ; we have survived because we belong 
to the fittest. 

We have always met the demand for the best ink, and we shall continue to 
do so. We have always met the demand for low priced, whenever an ink could 
be made and a price met without hurting our reputation. Competition has been 
great in the printing business, and a cheapening process was bound to attack 
printing inks as well as it has every other material used by the printer. 

We think there will be more printing done in 1897 than there was ever 
done in any previous year, and this printing will be done better, and it can and 
will be done with the necessary profit by those printers who have the courage 
to ask the price it is worth to do good printing. We shall, as heretofore, con- 
stantly aim to make satisfactory inks, and we mean by satisfactory, that the 
ink is fit for the purpose for which it is to be used. We think there are very 
few printers who have not already discovered the advantages which dealing 
with a reliable firm have for them. Ever attentive to our business, we are 
always at our post, and are ready to execute the orders of the thousands of cus- 
tomers with equal precision and promptness, whether that order be for a pound 
or a ton of ink, well knowing the importance to the printer to have his orders 
executed promptly and correctly. 

We need hardly reiterate it here, for it is well known, that we are fully 
equipped to meet any demand which can possibly be made on an inkmaker. 
To those who have been dealing with us, we express our thanks, requesting a 
continuance of their orders— to those who never have, we tender an invitation 
to try us and our inks. 





Jaenecke-Ullman Company. 
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MARRIS 


CARD 


AND 


ENVELOPE 
PRESS 


Is every day receiving compliments from practical printers, which we value 
even more highly than the Medal awarded us at the recent American Instt- 
tute Fair, at Madison Square Garden. 





The Press feeds itself and prints card stock, eyeletted tags, blotters and 
envelopes (front or back), at a guaranteed speed of 5,000 per hour. Can you 
use it in your business? Write for full particulars to the manufacturers, 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 
NILES, OHIO. 


Printers Laureate... 


Every town has its Printer Laureate—some one who 
is the “best printer in town.” 





We're after this class. They are sure to appreciate the kind of goods 
we make, and the goods we make will help them to be Printers Laureate. 
Works both ways—for us and for them. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Challenge-Gordon Jobber. 


Only perfectly balanced Gordon. 


Advance Paper Cutter. 
Only one with Gibs and Setscrews. 


Challenge Pony Cutter. Challenge Safety Steel Keys. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Handiest and strongest small Cutter. | Rubber Guards save the forms. 


Ideal Hand Cylinder. Metal Sectional Blocks. 


The Country Printer’s Bonanza Regular and Special for Half-Tones. 


Challenge-Hempel Quoins. 


Unequaled for Accuracy and Quality. 


Challenge-Hempel Keys. 


Cut from Fine Tool Steel. 


In ordering specify “Challenge,” it’s a synonym of good quality. 





FoR SALE BY TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS ONLY. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 





You should send for our gem booklet, “ Printing 
Money *—every printer is interested. Complete Sole Manufacturers, SAN C H ICAG O. 


list of our Machinery free for the asking. 
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Highest Award... 
World’s Columbian 
Exposition, 1893, 


Diploma of Honor... 
Antwerp International 
Exposition, 1894, 













A FAMILIAR 
SAYING— 


A GUARANTY OF 
SUPERIORITY. 














MEANS— 
DEEP ETCHINGS, 
STRONG DETAIL. 
MAKING— 

PERFECT 
PRINTING 
PLATES. 





a aa aa eR ee areereae ee 
rae amet iar eta” Baek age hee “s 
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Goes 
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CYCLE WORKS! CHICAGO. ILLS. 
ESTIMA TES AND FURTHER SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


Franklin Engraving & Electrotyping Co. 
341-351 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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Dexter Folding Machines. 


RECOGNIZED AS THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 


@ @ @ FOR BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


Up-to-date in Mechanical and Electrical Devices. 


Correspondence respectfully invited. . 
Branches: D EXTE R FO LD E R CO. 
oaeen- Popemaceary ; Factory—Pearl River, N. Y. 97 Reade S t reet, N EW Y O R K . 





ASSAU SMELTING AND 
REFINING WORKS, 


B. LOWENSTEIN & BRO., Props. 


Manufacturers of 


STANDARD 
LINOTYPE 


METAL ‘|X Ray Revelations ! 


NOW BEING USED AND INDORSED BY THE LEADING 
PUBLICATIONS IN THE U.S. OF AMERICA AND 
BY THE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 





There’s but one way to see Dollars 
through the “WETTER,” and that 
is to employ it in your shop. It makes 
Also Manufacturers of money for people who are not a whit 
more deserving than you. Let it into 


First-Class STEREOTYPE, ELECTROTYPE and TYPE METALS. : ; ; 
your business and it will prove our 


Ch preaching. 
OFFICE anp WORKS: Got a “hot” booklet about it. 
Foot of Twenty-Eighth St., North Ri — 
oot of Twenty-Eig ., Nor iver, 
JOS. WETTER & CO. 
NEW YORK CITY. 20 and 22 Morton Street, 
Long Distance Telephone, . 
829 Thirty-Eighth Street. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








The Finest Work >) 
of the Kind r rint i 
Ever Published. 


By J. F. EARHART. 


AN now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its original price. The enormous 

Perera: expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15.00, 

the original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to 

dispose of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of 7he Color Printer 

will ever be attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There- 

fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to purchase one of these works on color printing. It is a veritable work of 

art, size being 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound 

in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 

1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 

proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Price, postpaid, $10.00. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 
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All Printers who 
Are Using oT... 
Che Linotype. ces ¥ | THE ail HAS 


Will confirm our statement that there is & NO RIVAL! 





no class of straight matter typesetting e 
which it will not do as well as could be “ee 
done with ordinary type. ttt tt ttt ee Oe 






Book Composition of the finest grade is being turned out every 
day in the year from some of the best publishing houses in 
the country. 

Magazine Composition has come to be regarded as the Lino- 
type’s special field. Why should it not be, when it makes it 
possible for a publisher to bring out every issue showing a 
bright, new face of type? 

Legal ork of the most complicated description becomes simple 
in the hands of a Linotype operator. A table the machine 

will not set up has not been devised. 


NO DISTRIBUTION. 
NO “PI.” 
NO BATTERED TYPE. . 


For full information, descriptive catalogue, specimens of work, 
lists of small plants, etc., address 

















Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
Tribune Building, New York. 





P. T. DODGE, 
President and Gen. Manager. 
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SOMETHING WORTH READING! 
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Messrs, J “Monee, Feb. 9, 1897, “ - ” 
* an &Co,, PRINTING PLATES O.K. 
entlemen: sendia. Galveston Tex. Jan. 31, 1696. 
are 
t Glad J. Manz & Co. 
sem with the helt, ®xPress our « Chicago. 
Actiy ® for us oF eee cuts tha; '1Sfac- Gentlemen: 
@ Acorn, our ney range oben The lithogravure cuts for Bank check 
in makin, e@112ze the a e ehe arrived 0. K. and we are highly pleased, 
Range ME correct r 1fficulty ther but more so when they were worked on the 
ase pi, Out you haye eT oduct ions of att press. You will find proof enclosed. 
better than we, Succeeded 4 noel Yours truly, 
HATCH, De io & CO. 
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DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS 
AND ELECTROTYPERS, 








ia GHIGAGO. 
: FICE. ATIONERY, 
De A The Ce emg is. s 
we 2a - | EITER, Bit && 


eae 


VATEMENT _JIEADINGS,. 





W.T. BLAMPIED. B.V. SMITH 





sa399d5 ECECeEE 
ESTIMATES 
CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED. 
gaDdSSdECC EEE 








<< O. WILLCOX, ARIZONA, 
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129. .40 x 60 Cottrell & Babcock Two-Revolution, four- | 130..17 x24 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape- | 
roller, air springs, rear delivery ...........0..00- NEES DIAN OLY 55 ac cs cess cases aies ss Sas ess sisereie 
150..42 x60 Campbell Two- Revolution, four-roller, vo 132..23x 28 Taylor Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape 0 
table distribution, job and book.................. = LIVERY cots cwciusS ance cece ERR es a 
151..41x 56 Campbell Two-Revolution, four-roller, & 126. .16 x 23 Cottrell & Babcock Pony Drum Cylinder, | 
table distribution, job and book.................. ra) air springs, tapeless delivery, rack and screw.... | ra) 
152. .41x56 Campbell T'wo-Revolution, four-roller, | my | 127..17x21 Cincinnati Pony Drum Cylinder, wire  ¢y 
table distribution, job and book.................. oH springs, tape delivery, rack and screw........... Di 
148..37 x52 Hoe Two-Revolution, four-roller, table 149, .16 x21 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tapeless deliv- | 
(RMATARPMRAONN oy ono cbwn cs nee svehce echoes ¥ox cases - ery, wire springs, rack and screw distribution... - 
139. .38 x 54 Taylor Three-Revolution, air springs, tape =) =) 
MENU ins 5c b a ese bbe cbsbc bee ee se akepe crises sich \ 
120..34x52 Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, air MISGBELLANY. 
aprings, tape delivery, Cwe-rolier, rnas an sree D Special.—Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, auto- Dp 
143..33 x46 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, air springs, ei : . a ‘ R = 
tapeless delivery, two-roller...............e0e000% il matic feed and wiper, with patent ink-saving | om 
101. .32 x 46 Six-column Quarto Hoe Drum, two-roller, = attachment. Good as new. = 
wire springs, tape delivery............sceccceeeee 
102. .29x 42 Five-col. Quarto Potter Drum, two-roller, € | 134..Brown Combination Folding Machine, taking a4 
air sp’gs, tapeless delivery, back-up, good asnew. © | sheet 32 x 48, 2, 3 or 4 fold, with insert or cover, | © 
123..24x30 Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, air @ | four pasters and three trimmers ................. Cc 
springs; tapeless delivery . ........5...000.sccc00 * | 109..Seven-column Quarto Kendall Folding Machine, | + 
131..24x29 Hoe Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape WIN ARTETA TERINGIOT oo eo anc n occ 0s 090 8 se e'e 
J 142..Two H. P. Sprague Electric Motor, 110 voltage.. J 


GEIGER GRA MOTOWN 6 6.055.520 5554500 0eees ese 
FULL LINE OF NEW O. S. GORDON PRESSES AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 





Should you be in need of anything not listed here, write us, for our stock is constantly changing and increasing. We are doing business for 
your benefit as well as for our own. Favor us and get fair, honest and money-saving treatment. Our storeroom is ample for display of machinery. 
All of our secondhand machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and fully guaranteed. 


Telephone, Main 3726. Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse Co. 


H. BRONSON, President and Gen’! Manager. 48 AND 50 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO. 








Gladiator,.. $85 
Spartacus,.. $65 


Commodore, $40 
(Youth’s) 


icyvcles 


They need no better recommenda- 
tion than the satisfaction they give. 
All strictly High-Grade and fully 


guaranteed. ot st KH Se oe ot ot ot 


Gladiator Gycle Works 


109-11-18-15 West Vth St. 
ee te .«: Ohicago. 


Art Catalogue —FREE. 


HIGHEST 
ACHIEVEMENT 
OF 

THE CYCLE 
BUILDERS’ 





MODBOOHGS ' 


A 
‘ 
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IN A\ A 
cw 
We Lead! All Others Follow! 
A A A\ But they are far behind and we are increasing the gap 
2DDD EK 
I AX If you do not believe this send for a copy of our new 








ae Specimen Rook 


Rnd Price List 


now in press. Jts 552 pages contain the finest line of 
A type faces ever produced by a foundry % not one of them 
over three years old % and much useful information which VW 
will enable you to save from ten to fifty per cent of your 
wages in the composing room. Worth twenty-five dollars! 
Iv - Yet sent absolutely free, only to printers of standing, on NY 
receipt of name of the Superintendent, or such other 
A employee as buys the type. % Gf you have no rating in 
the agency books, send 25 cents, which will be allowed W 
on the first order or refunded when the book is returned 
Cnly a limited edition will be issued, so if you want to 
Ar see some of our latest faces % and incidentally the largest V 
and finest assortment of Borders and Crnaments ever 
shown by any foundry % send your address at once to the 

















AN 
‘it si V V 
Inland Sype Foundry 
2717-219 Olive Street V V 
rf St. Louis, Ko. 
V V V 
2 Type which is not Standard Set in 
Line is dear at any price.< Cosmopolitan Series 
Border Series 8 | | WV 
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A Step in Advance— 


That practical Printers appreciate— 


Is the True Measure of Merit. 


The ae 








~ The ace 
3 
2 BASE THEIR CLAIM TO 
at oy a b SUPERIORITY UPON THE 
: ii ep INDORSEMENTS OF THE 
2 LARGEST AND MOST SUC- 
> CESSFUL PRINTERS. . 2% 





That their principle of Bed Motion—Crank Movement, 
doing away with all cam gears, springs, centers and 
running without jolt or jar—is the correct principle to 
give long life, simplicity and durability, and the best 
features that good pressmen understand. we we oe vt ve 


BECAUSE it gives all the speed he can use. 
BECAUSE it never needs repairs. 
BECAUSE it gives better work, better 


Do not be misled by noisy claims— 
examine the Huber —its construction, its 


material, its record. Ask your suc- distribution, better impression, better 
cessful neighbor why he continues to register. 
buy the Huber, and he will tell you: BECAUSE its builders have never sold a 


poor machine. 


WE ASK YOU TO INVESTIGATE THE HUBER. 





Van Allens & Boughton, 


ee Oe 59 Ann Street, 17 to 23 Rose Street, 


256 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
H. W. THORNTON, Manager. New York. 














PLATES ENGRAVED BY THE PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE ENG. CO., PHILA., PA. 


COPYRIGHTED. 


THE GREAT DON JIRO. 


SPECIMEN PRINTED 
IN THREE COLORS 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. 
CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 











CINCINNATI. 


NEW YORK. 








CHICAGO. ST.LOUIS. 


Our Goods Carried in Stock and for Sale by: 


EUGENE Lyon, 
123 N. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 
P. S. PEASE & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
CLEVELAND PAPER Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cuas. A. SmitH Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CouRIER Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALLING & Cory, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
CENTRAL OHIO PAPER Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
HEYBACH-BusH Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


Distributing Agents for Ganada: 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY, 
Montreal. 


Toronto. 


MorGAN & HAMILTON Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
F. W. GARDINER Co., 
Salt Lake, Utah. 
BRYAN PRINTING Co., 
Columbia, S. C. 
STATE JOURNAL Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 
ALLING PAPER Co., 
San Antonio, Tex. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Gro. B. STADDEN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


B. M. Woop, : 


Dayton, Ohio. 


St. John, N. B. 
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NOT IN THE 
TYPE TRUST. 


PRINTING MACHINERY, 
MATERIAL 
AND FURNITURE. 


SEER EEEEEEESE © 
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COCS 
WOOBOBORRE 
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A.D. Farmer § Son 


Western Agents for 


Empire Typesetting Machine. 





o> 
bo 
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Cype Founding Co. 
111 & 113 Quincy Street, 


Chicago. 
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BOOK, NEWSPAPER and JOB TYPE. § lala 
Coccccccccccccccccccoosccccooooccces : MANAGER. 
Keith Paper Company | Che Battle Still On 
TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 
But the point of attack varies. The 











FACSIMILE 
OF 
WATERMARKS. 


FOR 
SAMPLES. 














KEITH LEDGER PAPERS 3. sicui'Qeie'caaliy eraes and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the —- by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 





R AVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 
Perfection Tints, and are used by rs, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. ‘These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 


WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, use they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 





Sterlings go without saying at present. 


Now Notice 





Our Superfine and 
Extra No. I, 
Pasted Bristols, 
Mill Bristol Board, 
Wedding Folios. 


Novelties in Finish. 
Water Color, Egg Shell, Crepe, Momie Cloth. 


If you want the Newest Wrinkle, send to us for sam- 
ples. If you want something that no one else makes, 
we can do it for you. 


Worthy Paper Company, 


Mittineague, Mass. 





THe Buckié PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co. 


Manufacturers of ‘* CHILLED FACE * 


- 





Satisfaction 


(Guaranteed 





ax» COMPOSITIONS, 


TRY our Rollers and be convinced of their Superiority. 
if you want GOOD ROLLERS, order from US. 


6-2 


42| Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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SPECIAL « PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Ff 6%! ROTARY WRAPPING PAPER PRESS 
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Meisel’s new Rotary Perfecting Press, for fine Half-tone print- 
ing’ at 3,000 to 5,000 per hour; one color on each side, or from 
one to’ five colors on one side, and one or two on reverse side. 


om 








+, This outfit prints and delivers rewound and slit into rolls of any 
width, or into sheets, from rolls any width up to 48 inches. 


BED AND PLATEN SELF 
FEEDING PRESS, No. 1 


Prints any size form up to 26 x 36 inches; 
receives paper any widthvup to 40 inches, 
and is adjustable to cut sheets by eighths 
of inches up to 36 inches long: can be built 
to order to print two colors any size of 
form up to 12 1-2.x 36 inches. 





DOUBLE QUARTO SELF 
FEEDING PRESS 


The Double Quarto and Quarto are built 
on the same principle; also Double Quarto 
and Quarto printing on both sides. At- 
tachments fitted to either for slitting, per- 
forating, numbering, bronzing, etc.. 





PONY CYLINDER PRESS 
Simplest machine on the market, combin- 
ing all the latest improved features, with 
fewest parts. Will do finest grade of print- 
ing, and ordinary work, at capacity of 
feeder. Always ready for any kind of a job. 








SPECIAL ROTARY PRESS 
Prints both sides of web and 
rewinds. Size, 30x30. Any 
size built to order. Attachment 
to cut printed web into sheets 
of fixed sizes may be added. 









BED AND PLATEN SELF 

FEEDING PRESS, No. 3 
Prints a form any size up to 13 x 27 J 
inches; takes paper any width up to 19 si : 


inches, and is adjustable by eighths of —\($ = ee 
inches to cut sheets up to 30 inches long. — ~~ f=!) ite ae : 


PRINTING, CUTTING 
AND SCORING 


Designed especially for Folding 
Paper Box Makers; will do the 
work automatically of four ordi- 
nary presses now in general use; 
built in several sizes. 


ROLL SLITTING AND 
REWINDING MACHINE 


For slitting and rewinding all grades of 
paper material, into rolls of varying width 
and diameter, from the thinnest tissue to 
box board, Different kinds of machines 
to suit material and class of work. 














IMPROVED ROUTING 
MACHINE 


Handiest combination machine 
for routing flat and curved elec- 
tro and stereotype plates. Built 
to fit any diameter of printing 
press cylinder 





THE KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 26-34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Che Leader of all Bond Papers 
a a | | | Kd a 
ay ay ay ay 
ee | Fd 
Laflel TL aSeel | I 9 
FEN ENENEN A) EN ERENENES 
i 2 \\ 
Sy PR 
White. 
17X22. . 12 Ib. 
a 
ii? tam ade from Mew Rag stock. N 
sige”? ie Free from adulteration. 
geal | 120% Perfectly Sized. Long Fibre. A i) 
ee Bond Paper as carefully made 
i eae as our Magna Charta will last 
y a ts forever, and this is a most ime 9 
«labs portant consideration in a paper 
a of this kind. The Magna Charta 
4 po Bond Papers are all finished by 
17X22. . Ib. plating. 
17x28 et 20 z 
rosa + + 20 4 
Crusbed. Manufactured by 
—* = Ib. . P 
a) eee: | Riverside 
nc 
: Paper Company, 
0 
nf p holyoke, Mass. 
i | SS 
El Paper that will withstand the ravages of time 











Design submitted by A. Koester, with Fred Klein Company, Chicago, in the Riverside Paper Company’s 
advertisement competition, conducted by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
A handsome pamphlet containing the 148 complete full-size designs, with embossed cover, will be sent, express prepaid, 


by The Inland Printer Company, on receipt of 50 cents. This book presents a wonderful display of ingenuity 
in advertisement typesetting, and should be in the hands of all in any way interested in advertising. 
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Empire Cypesetling 2s aoe 
Dachine Company “2 


lana heal 203 Broadway, Dew york 








BOSTON OFFICE: 
163 & 165 
PEARL STREET. 


Thorough 
Inspection 
Invited. 


COMPOSING MACHINE. 


THE EMPIRE SETS ORDINARY TYPE. 


Requires no machinist, metal or gas. Simple in construction, 
moderate in price. Rapid and accurate in operation. Admits 
use of italics, small caps, and black-letter sideheads. Guar- 
anteed speed, 4,500 ems per hour, or no sale. == 





iueanbliniess aucenunen. 
WESTERN AGENTS : => 
Cype Founding Co. 
A.D. Farmer § Son cone Found co, 
CAN BE SEEN IN PRACTICAL OPERATION 
AT GUR SALESROOMS, 111 & 113 QUINCY STREET, CHICAGO. 
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THE LEADING 


Printing Ink 


MANUFACTURERS 
ARE 


KAST « GHINGER 


Makers of all kinds of 


Lithographic, Printing and Fine Half-tone Inks, 
Printing Inks for Bookbinders, 
Colors for Lithographers and Printers, 
Transparent Lithographic Inks, 
Tin Printing Inks, 
Lichtdruck Inks, 
Plate Printers’ Colors, Oils, Varnishes, etc., and 
Importers of Bronze Powders. 


a) 


THREE-COLOR PROCESS INKS 


A SPECIALTY. 
ae) 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 
a> 
CHAS. HELLMUTH, Agent. 


Office and Factory: 
46-48 East Houston Street, 


Too Little 


System. aN 4 


‘THs is why so many printers fail to realize the proper 
profit on their work. Do you know there is a work 
that will save you many dollars every year? 
small, but its value is great. It is called 


Che Cost of Printing. 


It presents a system of accounting which has been in 
successful operation for ten years, is suitable for large or 
small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, 
errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that 
no work can pass through the office without being charged, 
and its actual cost in all details shown. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: Forms of Job Tag, Job Book, 
Bindery Tag, Compositor’s Daily Time Tag, Total Time 
on Job in Pressroom, Total Daily Time in Pressroom, 
Daily Register of Counters, Foreman’s Daily Press Record, 
Form Tag, Time Book, Day Book, Journal and Cash Book, 
Job Ledger.—Tables: Weekly Summary of Labor, Monthly 
Register of Counting Machines, Monthly Summary of 
Press Records, Statement of Wages and Expenses, Cost of 
Time in Composing Room, Cost of Piecework, Cost of 
Work on Cylinder Presses, Cost of Work on Job Presses 
— Measuring Dupes—Paid Jobs—Legal Blanks—Monthly 
Statement of Loss or Gain — Inventory Books — Notes — 
Samples and Prices. 








Its price is 


Seventy-four pages, 634 by 10 inches, on 100-Ib. S. & 
S. C. book paper; cloth bound. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


SEND FOR ONE TODAY. 
Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
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Gircular Letter to Printing Press Users from 
The Whitlock Machine Gompany. 


GENTLEMEN,—In our previous circular descriptive of our pony presses, we wrote as follows : 


“The usefulness of Pony Two-Revolution Presses in modern printing offices is everywhere acknowledged. We 
endeavor, in The Whitlock, to bring them into yet greater popularity by improvements that make them available for print- 
ing not only ordinary work quickly, but for exquisite half-tone and color work as well, and have added patented features 
which bring about marked savings in the cost of the production of all the different classes of work.”’ 


As we retain in the machine as at present constructed all those features which have won for The Whitlock Pony its 
wonderful popularity— the Delivery, Fountain, Distribution, Feeding Mechanism, Register and Impression —there can be 
no deterioration from the exquisite quality of work which it has been capable of producing as formerly built, while, by the 
substitution of the New Crank Bed Movement for the Napier, we obtain an increase of fully 33% % in output, permitting 
thereby an earning of profits impossible of attainment by the use of any other machine. 

The patented features and general mechanism are here described in detail ; 


THE NEW CRANK BED MOVEMENT.—This movement is very simple. On referring to the outline drawing here- 
with, one will immediately recognize the bed movement as that embodied in all, American built, high-class Stop Cylinder 
and Lithograph presses, modified by the use of 
two elliptical gears and adjustable air springs. SSS eee 
It is from these elliptical gears that the machine 
derives its wonderful swiftness and ease of mo- 
tion over centers. The driver’s short axis (or flat Wann 
side) operating against the long axis(or sharp 
end) of the driven gear imparts the slow, smooth 
rounding over the centers. The driver’s long axis (or sharp 
end) operating against the short axis (or flat side) of the 
driven gear imparts the swift travel of the bed backward 
and forward underneath the cylinder. These gears are con- 
stantly in mesh, eliminating the sudden entrance of gears 
and quick timing of slides or shutters, which are the main 
features of the other modern bed movements — ill-planned 
devices which are quick to get out of order and cause slur 
and loss of register by reason of the enormous strain and DRIVER 
wear which the necessary suddenness and exquisite exact- 
ness of action entail on them. It is therefore no idle boast on our part that-this movement is the simplest and most 
durably registering bed motion extant. 

THE DELIVERY, FLYLESS AND TAPELESS.—The sheet is delivered printed side up, in full view of feeder and 
pressman, and directly over the form rollers. This delivery is entirely new. It is simple, positive and accurate; it 
dispenses with the use of fly, tapes, rollers, shoo-flys, stripper fingers, fly cam and fly-cam rod. It requires no care, it 
gives no trouble, doesn’t break, can’t wear out, and is always ready for use without any change whatever for any size form, 
any size margin, or any quality of stock, whether tissue or cardboard. Two forms may be worked at one impression in 
daily practice, without much reference one to the other. The jogger is a double jogger, allowing two sheets of different 
size to be jogged at the same time. A margin of one-eighth is all that is required. 

FOUNTAIN AND DISTRIBUTION.—-The fountain is not fixed in its place immovably, as on every other press made, 
but can be set tipped at any angle. Short ink cannot back away from the roller, preventing the possibility of running 
gray sheets. The quantity of ink necessary for operation being so considerably less (less than one-half pound can be 
operated), a great saving is created when a change from expensive to cheap ink is made. The ink is used to the very last 
ounce. There are two form rollers, surmounted by a vibrator and a top vibrator, also four table rollers with four vibrators 
on top. 

FEEDING MECHANISM.— By the use of our new feed guides we dispense with feed tongues altogether. Hence only 
the guides need be shifted to suit the sheet, and this can be done in a moment. The feed-board edge is so spaced that 
neither guides nor grippers can be set so as to come in contact and be damaged. 

IMPRESSION AND REGISTER.— The impression is very rigid and even. A heavy girder, with steel-faced tracks, 
containing more than the usual number of steel friction rollers (which run free and uncontrolled, like a ball bearing), sup- 
port the bed. The cylinder and type bed are cast heavier and-are supported by stronger arms than on any other machine. 
The diameter of the cylinder being so much larger than on any other pony press built, reduces the wear on type and plates 
by easily 50%. The bed is scraped absolutely true after planing, and the cylinder turned true to the trued type bed, so 
that much time and labor are saved in making ready. We are the only manufacturers who have a machine to test the 
presses for exactness of register and positive absence of slur, so that our guarantees as to these particulars are not 
founded on guesswork, but on certainty. 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION, Etc.—The elliptical gears are very durably made— several times stronger than need 
be. They are cut from two heavy-rimmed iron rings, the teeth being accurately cut by automatic gear cutter, the rings 
being of different sizes. Each ring is divided into quarters and bolted to a solid elliptical plate, two of the quarters of the 
smaller ring forming the sharp ends, and two of the quarters of the larger ring forming the flat sides of each elliptical 
gear —the two complete rings making the pair of elliptical gears. It will be observed that in case of accident, should some 
of the teeth of the elliptical gears be smashed, it will not be necessary to renew the whole gear, but only that section 
containing the broken teeth. The air spring is the usual air spring, long one of the features of Whitlock presses, in the 
cylinder of which are supplemental air valves with outside lever for changing the pressure by the opening or closing of 
these valves —the work of a moment. The steel shoes and rollers that support the type bed are cone-shaped, utilizing the oil 
to the very greatest extent, and because of running free do not wear grooves in the track shoes. The back-up works by 
friction. It stops and reverses the fly-wheel instantly. The trip is simplicity itself, and can be operated up to the time of 
taking the sheet. ‘The machines are built so as to stand very low on the floor, with extra weight in sole plate, side frames, 
girders, tracks, type bed and cylinder. 


SIZES 29X42, FOUR-ROLLER, AND 35 X47, FOUR-ROLLER, ARE ON THE MARKET. 


MANUFACTURED {No. 5. Bed, 27 x 31; type, 22x28. Speed, 3,000 per hour. 
PONY PRESSES IN TWO SIZES. |No. 6. Bed, 27% 42; type, 23x38. Speed, 2,800 per hour. 


THE WHITLOCK MACHINE CO., OF DERBY, CONN. 


—_——— SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 132 Times Building. BOSTON : 10 Mason Building. CHICAGO: 1209 Monadnock Building. 
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FOR CATALOGUES 
BOOKS, SOUVENIRS, 
NEWSPAPERS» » 


LETTERHEADS inc. 2% ' 
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THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 
60 DUANE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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For Direct Connection to any Type of 
Printing Press or Machine ws ve ve oe 


frien ret 


\ Received Medal of Supe- 
; riority at the American 

> Institute Fair, New York, 
& over every other motor : 
@ incompetition.....0..0.  ¢ 





Entire Printing and Bookbinding Establishments equipped with Lundell Motors and Controllers. 
Enormous losses and inconvenience of shafting and belting obviated. 
Most compact, efficient and reliable motors on the market. 


Illustrated catalogue upon application. 
General Offices and Works : 


Interior Conduit and Insulation Co., 527 west 34th street, Rew York City. 
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James White & Co. 


PAPER DEALERS, 
177 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


PPP LLL LDL 


« Ulster Linen ’’ Cover. 

«Fort Dearborn ’— single | Enameled Cover. 
“ Whitefriars””— double | 
S. & S. C. Colored Book. 

‘‘ Rialto’ Coated Book. 
No. | Document Manila. 


(LITHOGRAPHIC COATING) 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
Long Distance Telephone, 
Express 672. 


PArdtPrrdrddeddddddddddddddddddddd 





Orders Filled as Usual. 


The same quality, the same goods, the same 
careful attention, the same prompt service, 
the same place of businessas formerly. You 
know what our lines are; no need to mention 
them. Brightest, most striking and com- 
plete array of covers in the United States. 
Send in your orders. 


Respectfully yours, 
Book, E. S. ROOKS, 


Cover, RECEIVER OF 


Document ILLINOIS PAPER COMPANY, 
Manila, Etc. 181 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





W. C. GILLETT, President. 
A. T. HODGE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
GEORGE D. FORREST, Secretary. 


Dealers in Every Kind of 


) s#~Paper... 


USED BY PUBLISHERS AND 
PRINTERS. 


A New Catalogue in press with new lines and new 
prices. Write for one. 
CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120 & 122 FRANKLIN ST. 
CHICAGO. 





(iyi 
ede MILLS COMPANY 


MARQUETTE BUILDING Ju) 


~ CHICA \G0 — 
Stunna WHOLESALE DEALERS: 
we MER SPECIALISTS  / 





PAPER 


FOR PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, 
ADVERTISERS AND 
LARGE CONSUMERS 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 





yy We Manufacture 
Ledgers, 

Y Superfines, 

Fines, 

Bonds, 

Linens, 

Colored Flats, 

Bristols, 

Ruled Stock, 


238-240 Anas Sr 5 festce 


GAAS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR.:-:- 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, Etc. 





All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity 30 tons daily. 
Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled a with quotations, 
sent on application. Small as well as large mail orders solici 


Leatherette 


Is waterproof and imitates leather in all 
grains and colors. For cut-flush covers 
it has no equal. Send for samples to 


A. W. Pope & Co. 


General Agents, 
45 High St., BOSTON. 





DICK’S SEVENTH MAILER. 








R. Dick’s Mailer. With it experts have mailed from 6,000 to 8,586 
papers in fifty-seven minutes. For information concerning Mailer, 
Address 
R. DICK ESTATE, 139 West Tupper St., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ge SAVE labor and secure speed in addressing, publishers should use 


Price, $20.25 
without Royalty. 













Successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 


157-159 William St., NEW YORK, 


Printers’ 
Materials 


OF HIGH 


Prices 
Moderate. 


ONLY MAKER 


“Strong Slat” 
Cases_44—- 


**STRONG SLAT’’ is not a fancy name, but 
means that the slats ase practically indestructi- 
ble. No better cases made. 

Catalogues sent to recognized printers. 


‘XMEBER WELLS 
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Seybold Cutters Won't Break 


No matter how tough the cutting. 


They have unequaled Accident-Resisting Qualities because the “factor 
of safety” is carefully considered in the design of each part, and they 


have enormous reserve power. Ty Vy VW WwW We HAD 
Cheir Work is Perfect, 


Cheir Simplicity Unique, 
Cheir Output Large. 


Che Seybold Machine Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


53-55 Louie St. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 
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Y OU Can Illustrate aucky! 


CHALK PLATE 
PROCESS. PRACTICALLY 


INFALLIBLE. 


COZ 


EVERYTHING 
WARRANTED 


Ov) 









Those having stereotyping boxes need only a few plates 
and inexpensive tools in order to commence at once. Those 
without boxes should order one of our 


Patent Portable and Detachable Stereotyping Boxes. 


Best ever invented, and adopted by the U. S. Government, 
in connection with our improved Furnaces. We have 
several forms of Furnaces, heated by wood, coal or gas. 
We make Prepared Paper Matrices, that only require 
wetting to be ready for use. Stereotype your standing ads. 
Combined Engraving and Stereotyping Outfits, $15 up. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. sic’tanutacturers, St. Louis, Mo. 


CATALOGUE, PROOFS anb 
PARTICULARS FREE. 





the Name Brown & Carver.-+- 
CKILOSILISD | paper Citing Machines 
Paper Cutting Machines. 











in mt GY 
ces C8 = CUT SQUARE, 
asily Operated. 
Of Simple CLEAN, 
Mechanism. FAST. 


Second machines to previous users prove they are Profit Producers. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, 








—— — .... OSWEGO, N.Y. 
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Double Eight-Page Pasting and Trimming and Double 32 Folder 
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EVERY PRINTER OR OFFICE MAN using one of our Typewriter Presses has a good 
word for us. 7he Typewriter Press gives both the “ribbon effect” and “copied effect” 
and dries the paper, all at.one operation. Made in three sizes. Leased or sold with 
territory. Fully guaranteed under three foundation patents. Shipped on approval. 
Ten days’ trial free. 


address ADAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., Muncie, Ind. 


WARNING T0 PRINTERS | The use of a “‘clothes wringer” or any machine having cloth covered 
s compression rollers, is a direct infringement of our patent. See 


decision United States Court, Hartshorn vs. Tripp, e¢ a/. Blatch. 120. 
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PARSONS 96 
PAPER C0’S 


vcore CHVCLODE 


AS Papers... 


ARE STANDARD! 








Papers 

are all 
animal sized, 
pole dried. 


they will 
please 
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The ©hadwrick 











2 SIMPLE -4* DURABLE -* INEXPENSIVE 








HF Fe tt tt ~Price, $300 vt vt ut Ut Ut Ut Ut Ut 











Sole Manufacturers 
and Dealers: 


‘T vpesetter 


USES ORDINARY TYPE. 
NO SPECIAL NICKS. 
(ee 


Sets any length of line, and is operated 
successfully by any compositor. 


(ee 


MAGUIRE & BAUCUS, times 


44 Pine Street, New York. 





NEW: CHAIMPION- PRESS 


= 














_ 3%) Lowest Prices. (% 
; - wal ‘HUOM Lsaa 











.... 


PRICE LIST. 


FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. 


BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 

Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs., $65 Chase 8x12in.; with throw-off, $120 
“ 8x12 “ “ 600 oe 85 o 9x13 o i “ 140 
175 
225 


“ 9x13 “ 
“ IOXI5 “ 


100 
* if © 135 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 

Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted; for fineas well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS CO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 





Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 


THE EMMERICH 





Bronzing and # # 
Dusting 


UARANTEED 

output of 2000 
sheets or more per 
hour. Capacity of 
large sizes limited 
only by speed of 
the printing press. 










eee 1000 











EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 
191 and 193 Worth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Special Machines for Photographic Mounts and Cards. 
Embossing Machines, etc. 
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=3]CONOMIC AUTOMATIC 
PAPER-FEEDING MACHINE. 
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Over 800 
in 
successful 
operation on 
Cylinder 
Printing 
Presses, 
Folding 
Machines, 
Ruling 
Machines, 
Calendering 
Machines, 
etc. 








be y Showing 

ef Feeder attached to 
Rear-Delivery 
Two-Revolution 


Press. 


AN be attached to any Cylinder Press, Marginal Folding 
Machine or Ruling Machine. Adjustments simple, and 
quickly made. Adapted to small as well as large runs. 
Press Feeders constructed to carry a load of 5,000 to 
_ 18,000 sheets, according to weight of paper. Tape frame 
of Feeder can be lifted in one minute and press fed by hand if desired. 
Increases production from 15 to 30 per cent, insures absolutely perfect 
register, and saves labor and wastage. We can show some of the 
largest printing and binding establishments completely equipped with 
the Economic Feeders. It will pay you to investigate. .$.%.8.%.8.8.% 


Smyth Case Making Machines, 
Economic Paper-Feeding Machines, 
Chambers Folding Machines, 
Christie Beveling Machines, 

Acme and other Cutting Machines, 
Elliott Thread Stitching Machines, 

5 Universal Wire Stitching Machines, 
¢ Ellis Roller Backer, 
Peerless Rotary Perforators, 


AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 


MACHINES FOR BOOKBINDERS 


: Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 













AND PRINTERS. Write to the Sole Agents. 

$ Duplicate Parts for Machines, Tape, } 

b Wire Thread Ole. 7 i . PULLER & (0. 
ee ee 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


LS SSSSSSSISSSTSTFTFTFSITTTFSSTTG 279 Dearborn Street. 
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Price and Quality co 





Jim GRE what a buyer looks 
/ s| after, no matter what 

= the article to be pur- 
chased is. Some buyers are 
influenced more by the price 
while others are guided by the 
question of quality. 

Where the price remains the 
same, while the quality is vastly 








che ew Departure’ Zase 


> WEPRESENTS the only 
# real improvement in 














sx) case making in mod- 
ern times. It is so simple and 
does away with so many annoy- 
ances that the wonder is it was 





improved, there can be no ques- not thought of before. 


tion of doubt. 


La tose3 Wo) 





NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. We fur- 
nish the “ New Departure” Cases at 
the same price formerly charged for 
the old style case, and we have in- 
structed all our agents to do likewise. 
Ask for them and see that you get 
them without any additional charge 





See ho fe he he he Se Se Se 
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The only Case which 
slides on side rails 
and does not scrape 
along on the bottom. 


Cross Section— 
showing three-ply 
bottom rabbeted 
with side rails 
and front. 


Patented 
August 25, 
1896... 








Sectional View of Hamilton’s ‘*New Departure’’ Case. 


Sma aok YOUR DEALER for 
( our goods. Look for our 
= Stamp. Every article we 


Manufactured exclusively by 


Che Damilton Mfg. Co..... 







make bears our stamp. None 
genuine without it. Carried in Makers of 


stock and for sale by all promi- 
nent dealers in United States and 
Canada, England, Australia, Mex- 
ico, South America and South 
Africa. Every “New Departure” 
Case is stamped ‘“‘New Departure” 
and “Patented.” 26 063624 02624 


Qlood Cype 


_and Printers’ Furniture 
of Superior Quality. 








The Bottoms on ‘NEW DEPARTURE’”’ Cases cannot 
SHRINK, SWELL or CRACK, because 


The Grain is Crossed € 


SOWIE 


SSN 
ZI WW 
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CQ eeooeceewe paugr ip weet J 


™ CRAMER 
CONTRAST 
PLATES. 


Made specially for Photo-Mechanical Work, 
Line Drawings, and all work where the greatest 
Contrast is desirable. 


; oe Se SS > > “t 


Now-a-days, 


First-Class Publications 


Use Kodaks for illustrating. 
First-Class Publications 


Can get Kodaks for part cash, 
part advertising. Send sample 
paper and rate card when you 


. 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
i. 
¢ 
9 
: 






Try them, and convince yourself that they are 
just the thing for Process Workers. 


Full descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address on 
application. Manufactured by 


~Oro@oeoecoeeoecewnwew 


CET iam G. Cramer Dry Plate Works, 
tastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
a Te NEW YORK OFFICE, 265 Greene Street. 











THE CHAMBERS PAPER FOLDING MACHINERY. 





mn 


Quadruple Sixteen-Page Folding Dyachine 


This Self-Registering Folder will receive a sheet containing sixty-four pages, which it 
cuts apart, folds, and delivers in four separate signatures of sixteen pages each. It may 
be fed by hand or by an automatic feeding machine. Under favorable circumstances it 
has turned out over 100,000 signatures per day. 


manancuret y CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Avenue, 


Roe 


ooo 


E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SAMPLE OF QUEEN CITY HALF TONE CUT INK. 





























Photo by John H, Tarbell, Asheville, N. C. 
CHILDREN OF THE SUN. 
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